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till {)riumphant ! 


SEWING MAGHINE SALES FOR 1875, 


The Stager Manufacturing Company Sold 249,852 Machines, 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., “ 103,740 
Remington Sewing Machine Co. 25,110 
Howe Machine Co. (estimated), 

Weed Sewing Machine Co., 

Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 

Grover & Baker S. M. Co. (estimated), 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 

American B. H., &c., Sew’g Machine Co., ‘ 

Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co., 

Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 

Victor Sewing Machine Co., 

Florence Sewing Machine Co., 

J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., (4£tna), 

Secor Sewing Machine Co., 


McKay S. M. Ass’n, 161 


Mo. 24 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE, 
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ESTABLISHED 1181/2. 








All Nos. Six Cord. 
From 8 to 100. 


"YUISUITIS WAOJIUQ Jo 
pur ‘orsepy ‘yoowg *su0.149 


WOUND ON WHITE SPOOLS, 


puperior t al dh Threads. 


BOTH HAND and MAGHINE SEWING. 


GEORGE A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 





Milward’s Helix Needles, 


IN PATENT WRAPPERS, 


ARE 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 
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TWENTY. FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


INos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1875. 
For premiums, extra premiums, &c., ; : ‘ $1,436,103 17 
For interest, ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 586,843 98 
For interest, &c., accrued, , ‘ , F ’ 304,538 go 


$2,327,486 05 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for claims by death on Policies and payment 
of annuities, » _ $790,451 07 

Paid for dividends, return premiums, purchased 
Policies, and interest on dividend, . 499,933 20 


Total amount returned to Policy-holders, . $1,290,384 27 
Paid for expenses, salaries, taxes, medical exam- 

iners’ fees, and commissions, . ‘ 330,607 39 

$1,620,991 66 
ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, Trust Co., and on hand, $55,869 75 
Bonds and = and interest accrued on 

same, . , . 5,676,007 85 
Loans on Policies | in force, ; , 2,180,500 I0 
United States and New York State stocks, P 635,710 50 
Real estate, cost, : 46,035 83 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums deferred, 

and premiums and interest in course of 

collection and transmission, 398,989 23 
Temporary loans on stocks and bonds (market 

value of the securities, $1,200,000), ‘ 904,311 84 
Interest due to date and all other property, 112,519 24 


10,009,943 34 
Gross Assets, . . . . $10,009,943 34 
PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, 
H. ¥. WEMPLE, H, B, STOKES. 
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Mr. Selleck’s School, 
NORWALK, CONN. 


The course of study presented at this School is embraced mainly under 
two departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial ; the former offering 
facilities for the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete prep- 
aration for college ; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those 
who may desire a thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to 
meet the demands of business life. 


In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general 
course of study. This is designed to subserve the interests of those who 
are too young or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular de- 
partments ; also of those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance 
any specific line of study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued 
should depened upon taste or talent developed by time and culture ; or, of 
those who wish to enter neither of the regular divisions of the school, but 


desire to pursue only general branches of study. 


The discipline of the school is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the 
pupil’s honor and sense of right is always made; proper inducements 
offered ; sympathy between tutor and pupil fostered ; confidence encouraged. 
The Principal’s efforts in this direction have generally been successful. 
Youth insensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found—the 
school, probably, fail to benefit. 


The School is situated in Norwalk, Connecticut. The place, bordering 
on Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven 


Railroad, about forty-four miles from New York, with which city there is 
frequent communication. 


For Catalogues, address 


Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M., Principal, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTOM. 
Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 








DIRECTORS IN BOSTON 


SEWELL TAPPAN, | DWIGHT FOSTER, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, | JAMES STURGIS, 
JAMES 8S. AMORY, PERCIVAL L. EVERETT, 
CHARLES U. COTTING, NATHL. J. BRADLEE, 


GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


President. Secretary. 





Accumulation, - - = $13,888,654.90 
Distribution of Surplus in 32 yrs., 7,000,000.00 
Losses and Endowment Claims paid in 32 yrs, $9,000,000.00 


POLICIES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ARE ISSUED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the Premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with 
the report of the Company for the past year, and Tables of 
Premiums, supplied gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by 
addressing 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, 
ACENTS, 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Corner Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
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MANS ATTAN COLLAGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 








This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer degrees by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 
to further the moral, intellectual,and physcial development of students. The 
situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, 
by that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated 
position on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from: the City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 
Entrance Fee, - - - +» «© © © © « -« 10 
Graduation Feo, - .- - + «© «© - - «+ 40 
Vacation at College, a er ee ee ae ee 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current 
prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. 
No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money 
of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE, 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end 
about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, 
and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class 
hours of term time. 


For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - TEN DOLLARS. 
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Twenty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


American Life Inguranée Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


South-East Cor. Fourth and Walnut Streets, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1875. 
INCOME. 


Premiums received during the year, 
Interest received from Investments and Rents, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Life Losses and Endowments Paid, 
Total Disbursements, 


Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends, 


ASSETS JANUARY 


$013,247 69 
+ 262,913 33 


$1,176,161 o2 
$540,308 40 


771,914 30 
234,406 20 


ist, 1876. 


$100,000 State of Pennsylvania Loan, 6s, [3d ener 


113,000 Illinois couney Bonds, 10s, 
35,000 Jersey City me a, 78, 
29,000 Louisville, Ky., Bonds, ° 
25,000 Rochester City Water ode, 98 
34,100 District of Columbia Bonds, 7s fond 3-658, 
20,000 Kankakee, IIl., School Bonds, 10S, 
23,500 American ‘Steamship Co.’s Bonds, 6s, 
15,000 pi State warrants, 6s ‘ 
15,000 City of Cape May, N. J., Bonds, 78, . 
10,000 City of Pittsburg, Pa., Bonds, Th « 
10,000 Williamsport, Pa., Water Bonds, 8s, . 
7,000 Pennsylvania Canal Co. Bonds, 6s, 
5,000 City of St. Louis, Mo., Bonds, 6s, 
200 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad, 
316 Shares Corn Exchange National Bank, 
1oo Shares Commercial National Bank, 
166 Shares Union National Bank, . 
22 Shares Consolidation National Bank, 
500 Shares Centennial Exposition, . 

4 Shares Military Academy, Chester, Pa. on 
Mortgages upon Real Estate, ‘ ‘ 
Real Estate, 

Loans on Collateral amply secured, 


Premium Notes secured by Policies, 


$505,002 oo 


$2,600,889 56 
321,500 oo 
329,779 26 
745,016 14 


Premiums in hands of Agents, secured by Bonds, less cost of collection, . 36,413 46 
Deferred semi-annual and quarterly premiums [estimated], . ° ° > 88,000 oo 


Cash on hand and in Banks, 
Accrued interest to January rst, 


LIABILITIES. 


Valuation of Policies by Penn’a Ins. Department, 
Death Claims not yet due, 

Funds held in Trust, 

Surplus including Capital Stock, 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, Chairman Finance Com. 
JOHN 8, WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


247,606 54 
128,164 o1 


95,002,070 ¢ 97 


$3,936,147 00 
106,390 00 
186,516 53 
773,917 44 


$5,002,970 97 


GEORGE NUGENT, Vice President. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
J. G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE 


Syracuse University. 


This Institution is pleasantly situated inthe central city of the State of New York, 

whose name it bears. The city, in its corporate capacity, contributed largely to its 

foundation. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 

| ar eengaenes of Public Instruction of the state, are ex-officio members of its Board of 
rustees. 


While it is particularly under the charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is, by 
its constitution and in its management, liberal and impartial, and combines the advantages 
of State and Church Institutions. It has at present three Colleges fully organized, each 
with its own Faculty, as follows: 


The College of Liberal Arts, 
The College. of Fine Aris, 
The College of Medicine and Surgery. 


The College of Liberal Arts has four courses of study, each covering four years ; 
and in that and all the Colleges, appropriate degrees are conferred upon those who 
complete the prescribed courses of study. 


For particulars send to Prof. J. P. Grirrin, Registrar, for an Annual, or to Prof. 
Grorce W. Comrort, A. M., with reference to the College of Fine Arts; or for general 


information to 
“is E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Alexander Institute, 


A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of White Plains, Westchester 
County, New York, 23 miles from the City by Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach 
White Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 


The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on high ground, and is free from 
chills and fever, and all kindred diseases. 





Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 
The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for the purposes of a school. 


“The School and Class-rooms are liberally supplied with Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Black-boards and Philosophical Apparatus. 


The sleepieg rooms are comfortably furnished for two occupants each, with single 
beds. 


Exrenses.—For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, for a year, payable half 
yearly in advance, $500. German, Music and Drawing, extra. 


Tue ScHoo: YEAR commences on the third Wednesday in September. Closes on 
the last Wednesday in June. 


N. B.—Pupils are received at any time during the year, when we have vacancies, and 
charged accordingly. 


For particulars, apply to the 


Principal, OLIVER R. WILLIS, Ph. D. 
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CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


tgntia REAL a 
pBLADINE, Jn 1, 16 


Accumulated Assets, 
$6,300,000 


Nos. 22, 24 and ey nn 
1876, - + + 756544 

26 Nussau Income, 1875,  - — 2,600,000 
Policies issued, 1875, 6,070 

_ Total Policiesissued, 75,000 
Street. aes Total Claims paid, 3,600,000 


L. W. FROST, - President. 
J. P. ROGERS, - Secretary. 


‘ij. M. TRACY, 
PARK 


Woarding and Livery Stables, 


47,49 & 51 EAST 62d STREET, 


Between Madison and 4th Aves., 
NEW YoRK. 


Particular attention paid to Horses taken on Livery. 
FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES AND LANDAUS TO LET. 


—_— o—————— 


The unsurpassed location (being but 500 feet from the Central Park) 
has already commended this Stable to many of the Riding and Driving 
public who patronize it—though residing far below the Park. All horsemen 
acknowledge that street pavements are the cause of nine-tenths of the ail- 
ment affecting horses feet. 


i Reference is made to Dr. Sgars, Editor of this Review, who has had his favorite 
saddle horse in our stable almost since it was first opened, and who declares it the best 
he has known anywhere. 
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SEMINARY 


Our Lady of Angels, 


Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


PRIESTS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE MISSION. 


This institution, situated about two miles from Niagara City, or Suspension Bridge, and 
four miles from the Falls of Niagara, overlooks the famous Niagara River, and commands 
an extensive view of its sublime and varied scenery. With grandeur and beauty of loca- 
tion, it also enjoys the great advantage of salubrity of climate. The Seminary possesses a 
large farm, a considerable portion of which is allotted to the Students for recreation 
grounds. 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed 2oth of April, 1863, it was chartered with powers 


to confer degrees. 
THE COURSE OF STUDIES 


Pursued by the Seminary is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing 


the following : 
. CRADUATING DEPARTMENT. 


Spelling and Detining ; Reading, Writing, Geography, Use of Globes, English Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Composition, History, and Declamation ; Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, 
Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy ; Latin, Greek, German, 
and French ; the two latter optional. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Hermeneutics, Canon Law, Scripture, Sacred Rhetoric, 


and Ecclesiastical History . 
TERMS. 


Board, Tuition, Washing, and Mending of age washed, . $262 oo 
Bedding, if furnished by the Institution, ° 12 00 
Vacation, when spent atthe Seminary, . . “ e - 40 00 
Piano, and use of instrument, cael annum, . ; ; : 60 00 
Organ, . : P - a ‘ ; 40 00 
Violin, i . : ‘ je “ . ; “ . 40 00 
Clarionet, ‘ ‘ j . ‘ é ; . ‘ : 40 00 


Clothing, Books, and Stationery form an extra charge. They will not be furnished by 
the Institution unless a sufficient sum be deposited with the Treasurer. 

As sickness is of rare occurrence, the Students will be individually responsible for 
medical attendance and medicines furnished them. 

Payments must be made half-yearly in advance ; if not, the student will be liable to be 
sent home. 

All letters to and from the Students will be subject to the inspection of the President. 

No Student will be received unless well recommended by his respected Bishop or Pas- 
tor ; but if he be from any other literary institution, he must have satisfactory letters from 
the President of said institution. 

No deduction will be made for removal within the half year, unless for dismissal for 
protracted illness. 

The scholastic year commences on the first Monday of September, and terminates on the 
last Wednesday of June. 

VERY REV. ROBERT E. V. RICE, C. M. 
President. 
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{te } utual Penei Jit nsurance {ompary 


NEWARK, N. J. 





RECEIPTS FROM MAY, 1848, TO JANUARY, 1876. 


Premiums 


$64,832,914 97 
Interest, 


‘ 16,316,592 79 

Total, . P ‘ ‘ ° ° - $81,149,507 76 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

Policy Claims, 

Surrendered Policies, 

Dividends, 


$19,282,541 48 being 23.8 per cent. 
4,284,344 82 “ 5.3 “ 
19,224,524 15 23.7 
Returned to Members, 7 "52.8 
Taxes and Expenses, . 


Reserve and Surplus, 


$42,791,410 45 52.8 
8,167,913 05 10.0 
30,100,184 26 37-2 


$81,149,507 76 100.00 


Life and Endowment Policies, of the usual forms, issued on the most favorable terms. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B, PEARSON, Vice-President. EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN 0, MILLER, Treasurer. 


Total, . 








BOLEN & BYRNE, 


229, 231 & 233 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y., and 


PRESIDENT STREET, near 3d AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


PRIZE MEDAL MINERAL SPRING WATERS. 





KISSENGEN, SELTERS, LITHIA, CITRATE MAGNESIA, &c., &e., Le. 


Carlsbad, Vichy, Iron Water, Carbonic Acid Water, &., &c., &. 





Our various artificial Mineral Spring Waters have been submitted to the first chemical 
authorities of the country for analysis. The examinations were of the most searching and 
rigid description, and in every instance they justified their high reputation for purity and 
close resemblance, in every respect, to the natural waters whose name they bear. 
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WILLIAMS. COLLEGE, 


Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 





Wholly devoted to College work. With ample facilities for all 
departments of a liberal education. 


TUITION, $75 A YEAR. 


FREE To THOSE NEEDING AID. 


Next examinations for entrance, June 27 and September 6. 
For Catalogues apply to 


P. A. CHADBOURNE, President. 





"G.S. WOOLMAN, | 
OPTICIAN, 


(Agent of JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia,) 


116 Fulton St., New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MICROSCOPES AND ACCESSORIES, 


ALSO IMPORTER OF THE BEST STYLES OF 


Poreign jficroscopes, Pelescopes, Picld (lasses, go. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND DRAFTSMEN. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on Application. 
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ALLEGER, BOWLBY & Co's 
Star Parlor Organ. 


Surpasses in or" By a skilfull 





tone and power e Lid Sole use of the stops, 
and of the pat- 
any Reed Or- 


ent knee swell, 

an heretofore 
4 4 the music is ad- 
manufactured in apted to the hu- 


this country. It man voice, 


has been tested \ : \ i’ ranging from 
by many com- AA\\ - -” aa the softest flute- 

; like note to a 
petent judges, 


volume of 
and 


sound, 


GIVES eas Ms 


UNIVERSAL NGS Wee Me = BY ANY 
SATISFACTION SAM Decne” NSTRUMENT 


The proprietors have noted carefully for many years the imperfections and needs of 
the Reed instruments, and direct their practical experience to the correction of such im- 
perfections, and their experiments have resulted in the production of a quality of tone 
which assimilates so closely to the 


PIPE ORGAN QUALITY, 


that it is difficult to distinguish between the two. This instrument has all THE LATEST 
IMPROVEM ENTS, and every Organ is fully warranted. Large Oil Polish, Black 
Walnut Paneled Cases, that forms in addition to a splendid instrument of music, 


A Beautiful piece of Furniture. 
This Organ needs only to be seen to be appreciated, and is sold at extremely 


LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 


A ENT W A Male or Female, in every county in the United States or 
; Canada. A liberal discount made to Teachers, Minis- 
ters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc., where there is no Agent for the Srar Orcan. IIlus- 


trated Catalogue and Price List free. Correspondence solicited. Address the manufac- 
turers, 


H.W Allg, ALLECER, BOWLBY & CO., 
rB. MeMan Washington, N. J. 


T. B, MeMurtrie, 
Edward Plotts. 
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Rock Hill College, 


MARYLAND. 








CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the healthiest 
and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a few minutes walk 
of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Commercial, 
Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the College, 
our own language receives special attention. The daily exercises of the 
students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric are publicly discussed and 
corrected in the class-room. The English classics are read with all the 
attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking 
expressions and historical allusions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound 
criticism and philology. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEE CATALOGUE, 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, 

Entrance Fee, 

Physician’s Fee, 

Graduating Fee, 

Vacation at College, ; ‘ , 
Piano, $60. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each 
Drawing, 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, * President. 
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Barraud & Lunds, 


41 Cornhill, London, England, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHRONOMETERS, 


Half Chronometers, and Levers, 


WITH STEM-WINDERS @N THE MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLE. 
PRICES. 








PLAIN LEVERS, 


16 to 25 guineas, 
HALF CHRONOME TERS, ‘ 


25 to 55 guineas, 
75 to gO guineas, 
50 to go guineas, 
Io to 20 guineas, 





REPEATERS, ‘ 
CHRONOGRAPHS, 
SILVER, 


KEYLESS WORKS 5 to 6 guineas extra. 
ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
EsTABLISHED 125 YEARS. 


Ten per cent. Discount, delivered in New York, duty excepted. 


Ancona Printing Co. 
NATIONAL AND DECORATIVE 


FLAGS 


IN THE FOLLOWING ASSORTMENTS. 


No. 1.—4 Flags 10!x10 inches } F 
4 Flags 3x5 inches (To every 32 inches of cloth. 


No. 2.—Flags 18x24 inches, two Flags to the yard. 
No. 3.—Flags 12x18 inches, four Flags to the ‘yard. 


BY THE PACKAGE. 


DAVID 8S. BROWN & CO., 


Agents, 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic tnstitute, 


TROY, NEW YORK. 
Jue ‘OLvEsT SciENTIFIC SCHOOL IN THIS fOUNTRY. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Course or INstRUCTION—Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
DuRATION OF CouRSE—Four Years, 
DEGREE CONFERRED—Civil Engineer. 
CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION—Very thorough and practical. 
TuITION FEES PER YEAR—Two hundred dollars. 
SCHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS—Middle of September. 
SCHOLASTIC YEAR ENDS—Middle of June. 


For the Annual Register or further informa- 
tion, address 


PROF. CHARLES DROWNE, 





Polytecinic College of the State of Pennsylvania, — 
Market St., West of 17th. PHILADELPHIA. 


The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial arts, 
and an gee wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and disci- 


pline, an 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
For eee Students, viz. : 

HE SCHOOL OF MINES: designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 
of Bure ean Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics 
as applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved ig and methods 
involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the classes are 
conducted through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines ; 
on the location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the 
history of Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and 
Styles, and of practical lessons in Modeling in clay and Plaster, rare facilities for acquiring 
a thorough pew of the profession. 

Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores ; in Mechanical, Topographical and Architectural Drawing; in the Modeling of 
Arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster,and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 

The annual announcement of the Colle e, containing full information as to courses of 
instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED M. KENNEDY, M. D., 
President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 
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ig Female College, 
Irvington, Mechanicsburg P. 0., Pa. 





Location :—In the beautiful and healthy Cumberland Valley, 
midway between Hartfisburg and Carlisle. 

ReMARKS:—A select Home and Family School limited to 
forty, under Christian care and culture, and officially recognized 
by the Central, Pa., Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences. 
Chartered Collegiate advantages, embracing a four years’ course, 
with superior culture in Classics, Music and Art. Delightful 
grounds, attractive buildings, first-class appointments and home 
comforts, fitted up at a cost of over $30,000. 

ConpitT10ons :—Pupils received only for the College Year of 
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Amone the men whose names stand forth prominently 
in history as the founders of religious sects, there are few 
whose lives and teachings have been the subject of so many, 
and so varied opinions as those of Mohammed. In the 
horror which his persecutions excited in the breasts of the 
early Christians in Asia, and the terror inspired throughout 


Europe by the victorious arms of his followers, his name 
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became the object of general exec: tion, and for a while he 
was regarded as a mere vulgar impostc -, brigand and assassin ; 
the faith which he propagated at the point of the sword was 
held to be worse than heathenism and the system of laws and 
morals which he ineuleated regarded as worthy of Antichrist, 
of whom he was generally believed to be the representative. 
As religious prejudices declined and impartial investigation 
discovered features that were to be commended in the 
legislative and moral system of the Moslems, and no small 
evidence of wisdom in some elements of their religion itself, 
a reaction was created in public opinion, and Mohammed 
is now extensively regarded as an earnest though mis- 
taken enthusiast, whose object was the benefit of his fellow 
creatures, and whose faith in his mission was sincere. As not 
unfrequently happens, public sentiment has gone as far beyond 
the truth in one direction, as it originally erred in the opposite, 
and a view of the character and doctrines of Mohammed is 
now very generally adopted which the facts in his history 
will hardly sustain. 

From the events recited by himself in the Koran, and 
related by his disciples, there appears little reason to regard 
Mohammed’s mission as anything but a deliberate impos- 
ture, conceived by himself with the aid of renegade Jews 
and Christians, and given to the world with an object at 
least partially of personal ambition. In this respect, however, 
Mohammed does not materially differ from other leaders 
who having reasoned or dreamed out what they esteemed 
the true principles of religion, or undertaken the reform- 
ation of abuses which called for immediate amendment, 
sought to secure the influence necessary for their purpose ly 
pretending a divine mission. The personal object of Mo- 
hammed is perhaps more manifest than that of his prede- 
cessors ; but even this may arise from the fact that his whole 
career stands forth in the daylight of history, while that of the 
others is to a great extent lost in the darkness of ages. 

Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammed, had been for many 
generations the seat of the Koreishites, the principal of the 
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tribes of Arabia and claiming a descent from Ishmael.* To 
them was intrusted the care of the temple, the Caa’ba, sup- 
posed by Arab *‘adition to have been erected by Abraham 
and Ishmael, in,‘secordance with the divine command, over the 
burial place of Hagar.t The Koran contains a prayer which 
is pretended to have been uttered on its dedication, and in 
which the coming of the prophet was foreshadowed; and a 
mark is still shown on the sacred stone which is supposed 
to be the impress of Abraham’s feet as he stood and uttered this 
prayer.t It is certain that the temple was the object of 
as much veneration among the Arabs as it is at the present 
day among the followers of Mohammed, | although the people 
had fallen from the faith of their ancestors into a system of 
idolatry peculiar to themselves, in which, while recognizing 
one Supreme Being they worshiped a number of inferior 
divinities, male and female, whom they represented as his 
ofispring.§ Their affection for idolatry had however greatly 
declined. Surrounded by Jews and Christians, many of 
them equally lax in their own religious observances, they 
had fallen into Zendicism, an error akin to the Sadduceeism 
of the Jews, rejecting the doctrines of the resurrection and of 
a future state. The one point to which they adhered was 
their superstitious reverence for the Caa’ba, which was identified 
with their natural pride. Another family of the Koreishites 
had been the original custodians of the temple, but an ancestor 
of Mohammed had obtained the distinction by an act of fraud, 
and at the time of his birth, A. D. 569 or 571, the office was 
held by Abdol Mohaltab, the grandfather of Mohammed, who 
officiated as high-priest. 

The family of Mohammed was as wealthy as illustrious ; 
but of this wealth the enjoyment never was his. His father 
died in his infancy, and on the death of Abdol Mohaltab the 
family honors and the family fortune descended to another 
son, Abu-Taleb, who succeeded to the prefecture of the 





* Gagnier, vol. i., p. 1. + Koran, Sur. 2, v. 126. 
Gagnier, vol. i., p. 31. | Prideaux, p. 96. Pocock, pp. 177, 311. 
§ Prideaux, p. 18. 
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temple and the government of Meeca. Five camels and an 
Ethiopian slave were the sole heritage of the future prophet.* 

The Koreishites, like all the Arabians, devoted themselves 

to mercantile pursuits. Mohammed, having lost his mother, 

yas brought up by his uncle, Abu-Taleb, who had him trained 
in the mercantile profession, and at the age of thirteen sent 
him on a commercial expedition to Syria.t Here his followers 
represent him as having encountered the monk Bahira, who 
hailed him as the great prophet who was to come; recognizing 
him by the prophetic light which shone on his face in common 
with the other inspired descendants of Abraham. ¢ 

The truth is that Mohammed did not encounter Bahira 
until many years later—in fact, when he was composing the 
Koran; and this Bahira being a degraded Nestorian monk, 
known as Sergius in the monastery, is supposed to have 
rendered him material assistance in its compilation. 

Abu-Taleb being an eminent warrior as well as merchant, 
his nephew learned at an early age to bear arms, and made 
several campaigns under his auspices, in which he is claimed to 
have been uniformly victorious. $ In commerce he is said to 
have been distinguished for intelligence, industry and good 
faith; by which latter virtue he acquired the surname of 
Hlanim, signifying faithful. These good qualities secured 
for him the favor of a widowed relative named Cadiga. This 
lady, being engaged in extensive commercial transactions, placed 
Mohammed at the head of her affairs, and finally accepted him 
for her husband, notwithstanding the great disparity of their 
ages, she being forty, he not yet twenty-six. 

It was probably not long after his marriage that Mohammed 
conceived the idea of becoming the founder of a new religion. 
In his extensive commercial expeditions he had been brought 
into intimate association with both Jews and Christians. 
From the former he had obtained the record of the faith 





+ De Pastoret, p. 208. 


* Gagnier. vol. i, p. 108, 
¢ Sherestani De Generatione Mahometis, p. 5: 
| Prideaux, pp. 10, 11, 52 and 53. 

§ Abul-Feda, p. 11. Gagnier, vol. i, p. 123. 
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originally held by Abraham, the ancestor whom he most 
revered ; and from both he had become impressed with a strong 
conviction of the unity of the Supreme Being. With Jew or 
Christian, however, he had little disposition to affiliate. The 
religion of both emanated from descendants of Isaac, and on 
the race of Ishmael both looked with contempt and aversion. 
But it was among his own race that he perceived the most 
woful falling off from the faith of their great ancestor. The 
religion of the Koreishites had subsided into a few empty 
forms, a superstitious culture of the temple and a general 
Sadduceeism of belief. In common with other Arabians, they 
were idolaters ; and the Caa’ba itself contained, it was said, as 
many idols as there were days in the year. The condition of 
those religions which adhered to the ancient monotheism was 
hardly more encouraging to an earnest inquirer after truth. 
The Jews, despised and detested, still clung to the ancient 
traditions of their race, of which the strongest was their 
abhorrence of all those who were not descendants of Jacob 
and the patriarchs. At the same time, their religion had 
become almost nullified by Talmudic glosses, and they had 
again and again fallen a prey to impostors and false messiahs. 
As for oriental Christianity, though the established religion of 
the empire, it had become little more than a name. Cut off 
from communion with the western church, torn by sects 
whose chief subject of contention was the extent and character 
of that divine unity which formed the basis of their religion, 
it had become little more than a handle for ambitious men who 
availed themselves of its offices and dignities while paying 
little regard to its teachings. Heathens, Jews and Christians 
were practically sunk in an abyss of blended superstition and 
infidelity. Their morals were no better than their religion ; 
and their government, under the degenerate successors of the 
Constantines had become a mere struggle for individual 
aggrandizement. 

It is not surprising that each of these forms of religion 
should have appeared to Mohammed sadly fallen from the faith 
which he gathered from the Scriptures ; and that the restoration 
of the faith of Abraham should have become the dream of his 
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life. As he continued to study the scriptures under the 
guidance of others, for he was himself unable to read, designs 
of a more ambitious nature began to develop themselves. He 
would not only restore the ancient religion in its integrity, but 
would be himself the apostle of a new. He would be the prophet 
whom Moses had foretold; the comforter promised by Christ. 
This whole scheme had abundant time for development ; for the 
impression was so prevalent among the Arabs that the gift of 
prophecy could be conferred on no man until he attained the 
age of forty, that Mohammed felt the inutility of announcing 
his pretensions as a reformer until he had reached that period 
of life. During the intervening period he was, however, by 
no means idle. He commenced to withdraw from his family 
for protracted periods during which he retired, as he professed, 
into a grotto on Mount Hara, about three miles from 
Mecca,* where he led, as his disciples claim, a life of the 
strictest temperance and chastity. + Whether all these periods 
were actually passed in this manner may be considered 
extremely doubtful. Some of his biographers boldly assert 
that he occupied no small portion of this time in travelling in 
foreign countries, and acquiring a knowledge of the manners 
and habits of the different provinces of the Roman Empire, 
which might be of service to him in his pretended mission. + 
It was probably during these journeys that he made the 
acquaintance of Abdia-Ben-Sahm, a Persian Jew, and Sergius, 
the degraded Nestorian monk—called also Bahira—from whom 
he derived the knowledge of the Jewish and Christian doctrines 
and Scriptures which he utilized in the composition of the 
Koran. | Some assistance of this kind he must have obtained 
during this period ; for his first announcement of his prophetic 
character was accompanied by the production of a portion of 
the Koran, which he declared that the angel Gabriel had 
brought to him by night in his cavern, announcing to 
him that he was the Prophet of God.§ At this time 
Mohammed could neither read nor write, for one of the 





* Abul-Feda. + Bréquiny, Mémoires de [ Académie, t. 32, p. 14, 
¢ De Pastoret. || Prideaux, pp. 41, 44. 
$ Abul-Feda, pp. 14. 16. 
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miracles which he claimed as evidences of his divine mission, 
was the fact that he, being utterly illiterate, was enabled to read 
this book.* 

These pretentions did not at first find ready credence 
even in Mohammed’s own family. Cadiga herself was 
indisposed to embrace them, but having been convinced 
by the aid of a slave dwelling in the house, she became his first 
and most enthusiastic disciple. The second was a slave who 
obtained his freedom as the price of his conversion; the third 
was Ali, the son of Abu-Taleb, who was among Mohammed’s 
most devoted followers. Other disciples were speedily added, 
among whom the principal was Abu-Bekir, whose daughter 
Ayesha afterwards became the wife of the prophet. In fact, 
but for the fable of the angel in the caveand the pretended divine 
mission, the doctrines which Mohammed at this time sought 
to inculcate were calculated to commend themselves to men of 
intelligence. The fundamental principle which he promulga- 
ted was that there was but one God; that He only was to be 
worshiped, and that all idols were to be taken away and their 
worship utterly abolished ; and that those who say that God 
hath sons or daughters, or that there are other gods associated 
with Him, are impious and ought to be abhorred. This men- 
tion of sons was levelled at the Christian faith, and the reference 
to daughters, at the creed of the Arabians who worshiped 
sundry goddesses whom they believed to be daughters of the 
Supreme Being.t+ 

There can be little doubt that Mohammed here sought to 
ineuleate a faith which he firmly believed. He did not at 
this time pretend to be the founder of a new religion ; he sim- 
ply professed to have brought back the religion of Abraham and 
the patriarchs which his countrymen had abandoned, and from 
which he claimed that both Jews and Christians had departed, 
and which the angel Gabriel had brought back to him in the 
pages of the Koran and commissioned him to preach on earth. 
He even acknowledged the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and that Moses and Christ 
were prophets sent from God; but claimed that the Scriptures 


*De Pastoret. +Prideaux, p. 17. ¢De Pastoret. 
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had been corrupted by the Jews and Christians and could not 
therefore be relied upon as exponents of the faith.* Inde- 
pendently of his personal pretensions, there can be little doubt 
that he was firmly convinced of the truth of these doctrines ; 
and this very sincerity was probably one great cause of the in- 
crease of his disciples. The Koreishites were greatly incensed 
that the religion should be called in question which was 
to them a source both of revenue and importance. So fiercely 
did they attack the new sect of believers that the majority of 
then were compelled to leave the country and take refuge in 
Ethiopia, where they were protected by the Christian sovereign 
of the country. Mohammed, however, remained in Mecca where 
the influence of his uncle Abu-Taleb was sufficient to protect 
him.t+ 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the Koreishites, Moham- 
med, secure in his uncle’s protection, continued to proclaim his 
doctrines at Mecca, and to attract fresh disciples to his religion. 
When challenged to prove his divine mission by miracles such 
as his predecessors had worked, he replied that the Koran it- 
self was the greatest of all miracles, having been delivered to 
him from Heaven, and himself, an illiterate man, miraculously 
enlightened to read it. The same answer he embodied in 
sundry verses of the Koran ¢{ which he pretended the angel 
Gabriel had brought him from Heaven, chapter by chapter, and 
even sometimes verse by verse, so that he had always an 
answer ready for any cavil that might arise. This was the 
only explanation which he ventured to give at this period of his 
ministry. In the plenitude of his power he boldly asserted 
that because mankind had proved insensible to the miracles of 
his predecessors, he was sent to convert them, not through the 
intellect but by the power of the sword. The time for this as- 
sertion had, however, not yet arrived. At present his party 
was still in the minority, although gaining ground so rapidly 
that in the eighth year of his mission the city found it necessary 
to pass an edict whereby they forebade any man to join him.| 

In the tenth year he had the misfortune to loose both his 





*Prideaux, p. 19 + Gagnier, vol. i, p. 159. Gjanuabi, p, 4. 
t Ch. 2, 10, 17. | Prideaux, p. 44. 
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wife Cadiga and his uncle Abu-Taleb. The government now 
fell into the hands of Abu-Sophian, one of the most violent 
opposers of Mohammed. Insults and persecutions began then 
to thicken around him, and feeling the insecurity of his posi- 
tion in Mecca, he found it necessary to strengthen his hands 
by forming alliances in other cities, especially in Medina. 
This city was at the time divided between two factions—Jews 
and heretical Christians—who, while retaining little of their 
religion beyond the name, hated one another with the virulence 
which diversity of race and creed will produce, even where the 
spirit of religion isdead. With both of these sects Mohammed 
contrived to intrigue; and with so much adroitness, that in the 
following year, he effected an alliance with the Chazregites, 
a tribe of christianized Arabians, and also with the Koraidhites 
and the Nadhirites, two resident Jewish tribes.* It is probable 
that even then he saw the necessity of an early departure from 
Mecca, and sought to form here the nucleus of the band who 
should eventually sustain him in carrying out his designs. 
He further strengthened himself by marriage with Ayésha, 


the daughter of Abu-Bekir, although she was at the time only 
eight years of age; and with Sawda, daughter of Zar—another 
of his principal disciples—to whose number he afterwards 
added Hophia, the daughter of Omar, thus allying himself 
with the three prominent men of his party and securing their 
permanent allegiance. 


Having thus strengthened himself abroad, he resolved to 
overcome the opposition which was daily rendering his posi- 
tion at Mecca more difficult, by a step which, though undoubt- 
edly the great mistake of his life, and eventually the cause of 
his having to fly from Mecca, proved indirectly the source of 
his ultimate success. Having found that the chief obstacle to 
the reception of his doctrines was that they were not supported 
by miracles, like those of Christ and Moses, he determined 
to manufacture a miracle which, for marvellousness, should 
exceed all that had ever preceded it. He failed, however, to 
remember that it is not so much the magnitude as the certainty 
of a miracle which establishes the doctrine it is intended 


* Abul-Feda, p. 30. - 
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to prove; for the faculty of working miracles once conceded, 
the greatest exertion of that power becomes as easy to effect 
as the least. This fact Mohammed appears to have overlooked ; 
he relied upon the immensity of the miracle which he pro- 
posed to relate, to supply the absence of other testimony than 
his own to support it. With this view, he astounded his 
disciples in the twelfth year of his ministry, with the relation 
of the Mesra, or midnight journey to Jerusalem, which, if 
believed, would no doubt be sufficient to set at rest any doubts 
as to the genuineness of his mission. 

Mohammed related that while he was sleeping by the side 
of his wife Ayésha, the angel Gabriel appeared and summoned 
him to accompany him to Jerusalem. At the door of his house 
he found a silver colored mare, which Gabriel addressed as 
Borak, and informed him was the mare on which Christ rode 
into Jerusalem. This animal he commanded the prophet to 
mount, but she, who possessed the gift of speech like Balaam’s 
ass, was refractory and reared, refusing to receive any meaner 
burden than that which she had last carried. A discussion of 
a character actually humorous ensued between Gabriel and 
Borak, after which the latter, having been convinced that the 
prophet was superior to all that she had hitherto carried, ac- 
cepted him as her rider and requested his prayers for her 
ultimate salvation.* Mounted on Borak and accompanied by 
Gabriel, he proceeded to Jerusalem, having two or three marvel- 
lous adventures by the way. In the temple at Jerusalem he met 
Abraham, Moses and Christ, in company with whom he addressed 
his prayer to the Supreme Being, “ without,” as he modestly 
remarks, “assuming any superiority among them.” After 
leaving the temple he ascended successively into the seven 
heavens, of which the first was the firmament where the 
stars were suspended like lamps by golden chains. In the 
various heavens he met Adam, who welcomed him as the 
greatest of his descendants; also Noah, Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses and John the Baptist, who recommended themselves to 
his prayers. His journey was continued into the immediate 
presence of God, whither even Gabriel was not permitted to 





* Koran, Sur. 3, v. 59. 
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accompany him. Here he saw written on the right side of 
God’s throne, and on all the gates of the seven heavens the 
words: “ La ellah Alallah, Mohammed reful Allah” —“ There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet ”—and 
received from the Supreme Being, himself, a declaration that 
he, Mohammed, was superior to all that had come before him, 
concluding with the words: “ I will receive henceforth no 
prayer in which our names are not united, and which in 
attesting that there is but one God, doth not also attest that 
Mohammed is his Prophet.” 

This Mesra, or night journey, is sometimes supposed to 
have been an actual vision or dream of Mohammed; but on 
reading his own account of it in the Koran, it is difficult to 
draw any other conclusion than that it was a pure fiction. 
The ignorance which it displays of some of the best known 
facts of astronomy and natural science would seem to indicate 
that it was composed by the prophet alone, without the assist- 
ance of confederates; and this was perhaps one reason for the 
shout of derision with which it was received by the people of 
Mecca, who scouted the whole story as a ridiculous fable. 
Even the faith of his disciples was considerably shaken by it, 
notwithstanding the solemnity with which its truth was at- 
tested by Abu-Bekir, who, they reasonably argued, had no 
better means of knowing the fact than themselves.* Moham- 
med felt himself the weakness of his testimony, and in course 
of time produced sundry fresh verses of the Koran in which 
he made God vouch for the truth of his narrations. Whether 
this assurance strengthened the declining faith of the disciples 
in Mecca we are not apprized; but in Medina and other places 
where Mohammed had formed a party, it was accepted as 
conclusive and the veneration for the prophet redoubled.+ 

The two facts that Mohammed was at once losing his 
influence at Mecca and gaining ground at other places, had a 
powerful effect on the Koreishites who argued therefrom both 
the feasibility and the necessity of putting him out of the 
world. Accordingly they condemned him to death, and a 





* Gagnier, vol. i, ch. 13, p. 335. Prideaux, p. 77. 
+ Abdul-Feda, pp. 41, 47. Gagnier, vol.i, ch. 15, p. 343. Prideaux, p. 81 
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company composed of one member from each tribe was 
detailed for the purpose of his assassination. Of this Mo- 
hammed was however forewarned; escaped by flight to 
Medina where his disciples received him with open arms. 

Having established himself at Medina with a party of his 
own, his next step was to organize an army which should 
sustain him. In their present state of excitement, it was easy 
to encourage his disciples by a few additional verses from the 
Koran. These were readily manufactured, for with singular 
adroitness, Mohammed had refrained from publishing the 
Koran as a completed work. On the contrary, he announced 
that although the entire book was written in heaven, Gabriel 
brought it to the earth only by instalments in order that 
it might be more thoroughly acquired by all believers. 
Whenever he had composed a new chapter he dictated it to 
his secretary, Othman, and had it read to his followers until 
they had learned it by heart ; after which he locked it up in 
a chest which he called the chest of his apostleship.* By 
this means he was always ready with special texts to suit 
the occasion for which they were invented, which were 
further strengthened by the fact that the prophet was 
subject to epilepsy and had frequent fits that were declared 
to be trances and were always followed by some fresh 
revelation for the Koran. About this time numerous verses 
appeared commanding all true believers to take arms and 
extend the new religion; declaring that the faith was to 
be propagated, not by dispute but by the sword,+ and com- 
manding the disciples of the prophet to arm themselves and 
slay with the sword all who would not embrace it unless they 
submitted to pay an annual tribute for the redemption of 
their lives. 

In order to neutralize any unfavorable impression which 
his flight to Medina might have produced, Mohammed gave 
out that it was taken for the purpose of placing himself at 
the head of the army of the faithful, and that it was the most 
important event in the history of the world, and that hence- 


*Joannes Andreas, ch. 2. ° 
+ Koran, ch. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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forth all history should date from the Hegira. It is probable 
that about this time the character of his pretensions began 
to give offence to the Jews, some of whom had been half 
inclined to accept him as their leader, but who rebelled at 
the idea of a Messiah who was not of the seed of David; for 
the friendly relations which had hitherto subsisted between 
them changed abruptly into those of the greatest hostility. 
It had always been the custom among oriental worshipers 
to turn their face in praying to some specified spot which 
in the Arabic language was called the Aeb/a. The Jew in 
praying turned his face toward Jerusalem; the Arabian 
idolater towards Mecca; the Persian disciple of Zoroaster 
in the direction of the sacred fire; the star-worshiper 
towards the rising sun. Mohammed had in the first instance 
sought to conciliate the Jews by instructing his disciples 
to pray with their faces toward Jerusalem; now, however, 
he changed the practice and proclaimed Mecca as the Kebla 
or spot toward which all believers should worship. In fact 
Mecca was the objective point of his ambition. Although he 
had established a seat of government at Medina, he regarded 
this position as merely temporary until he could assume 
control over the capital of Arabia. At first, however, he 
contented himself with attacks on the neighboring tribes, 
which were attended with successes more or less varied. 
The predatory instinct of the Arab rendered this course 
highly acceptable to his followers, and as they went with 
the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, putting 
to death all who denied the latter* and giving to all who accepted 
it freedom from servitude, a place in their own ranks and 
privileges exceeding all that they had hitherto enjoyed, 
ineluding the spoil taken from unbelievers, they were hardly 
less popular among the tribes which they conquered, who 
not unfrequently became their most devoted adherents. Mo- 
hammed appears to have maintained this good impression 
by the moderation and forbearance with which he generally 
acted. His own instincts, though warlike, do not appear 





*That is all idolaters. Jews, Christians and Persians were permitted 
to retain their belief on the payment of a specified tribute. 
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to have been sanguinary. In the sixth year of the Hegira, 
he directly interceded with Thémana, one of his allies, who 
had levied war on Mecca, and was, seeking to reduce it 
by famine, and persuaded him to raise the siege and permit 
supplies to come into the city, expressing at the same time 
the strongest sympathy and affection for the place of his 
birth.* 

This consideration on his part did not diminish the hatred 
and suspicion with which he was regarded by the Koreishites, 
perhaps, as the result will show, not entirely without reason. 
The following year he revisited Mecca with an escort of 
fourteen hundred soldiers; this visit, he proclaimed, was a 
solemn pilgrimage undertaken with intentions purely pacific. 
The Koreishites nevertheless were alarmed. They assembled 
an army and opposed his entry. A protracted negotiation 
ensued, resulting in a treaty in which it was stipulated that 
the Moslems, + as the followers of Mohammed were styled, 
should have the privilege of visiting Mecca once a year, but 
without arms, and should remain only three days. ¢ 

After this truce Mohammed felt himself so much strength- 
ened that he proclaimed himself king, and was inaugurated by 
the chief men of his army under a tree near Medina. He now 
established the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, which had been an 
ancient rite of the heathen Arabs, as an essential part of his 
religion. About this time he erected the first mosque at 
Medina, where, however, he did not propose to confine himself 
much longer. Taking the opportunity of a breach of the truce 
by the people of Mecca, he marched on that city and captured 
it, and having effectually purged the Caa’ba of all its idols, 
(which are said to have been 365 in number,) proclaimed 
that henceforth it should be the temple of the true faith which 
its founders, Abraham and Ishmael, had held, and which he 
was commissioned to restore.| Having established himself 
in authority in Mecca, he assumed the insignia both of priest- 





* Gagnier, vol. ii, p. 161. 

+ Islamism, from Sa/am, meaning a state of salvation; Moslem, he that 
believeth therein. Prideaux, p. 19. 

t Gagnier, vol. ii, pp. 213, 228, 229. || Gagnier, vol. iii, p. 29. 
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hood and royalty, and transmitted the same to his successors, 
who, with the title of caliphs, reigned after him. Feeling 
now in a position to dictate his doctrine to the world, he made 
formal tender of his faith to numerous sovereigns, many of 
whom received it with respect and even adopted it.* Those 
who refused were attacked and subjugated by his armies. 
Not content with the sovereignty of Arabia, he proceeded to 
reduce Syria. But his career was drawing to a close. 
In the eighth year of the Hegira he captured the town of 
Chaibar. Here at a banquet held at the house of Hareth, one 
of the principal citizens, he was poisoned by Zainab, the 
daughter of his host. The poison was administered in a 
shoulder of mutton, a dish of which he was particularly fond. 
The taste of the meat was however sufficiently affected to 
indicate something wrong, and Mohammed, after swallowing 
a single morsel, declared that the shoulder had spoken to him 
and told him that it was poisoned. Zainab, on being arrested, 
confessed the attempt, declaring that it was a trial on her part 
of the divinity of the prophet; as if genuine he could not be 
harmed by the poison, and if animpostor, it would be a glory to 
rid the world of a tyrant.+ Historians differ as to the fate of 
Zainab; some saying that she was pardoned, others that she 
was executed. 

If the shoulder spoke to the prophet, it certainly did not 
speak in time; for though he lived three years later and made 
« final pilgrimage to Mecca—called the pilgrimage of valediction 
—the morsel which he had eaten continued to torment him 
and was ultimately the cause of his death. The bodily tortures 
which he underwent during this period were terrible. He 
declared himself that no prophet had suffered like him, but 
that the greater the suffering the greater would be his 
recompense. “God,” he said, “has given me the choice 
between this life and the life eternal, and I have chosen the 
life eternal.” { Shortly after this pilgrimage he died at Medina, 
(where he had continued to reside even after the conquest of 





* Gagnier, vol. iii, pp. 246, 264. 
+ Abul-Feda. Pocock, pp. 187, 190. 
¢ Gagnier, vol. iii, pp. 228, 230. 
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Mecca,) in the eleventh year of the Hegira, the twenty-third of 
his ministry, and the sixty-third of his age. 

The death of Mohammed created great confusion among his 
followers. Many of them insisted that he would rise again, and 
refused to allow him to be buried. Abu-Bekir at last 
composed them, by reminding them that it was God and not 
Mohammed whom they worshiped; that to God alone 
belonged the gift of immortality; and found appropriate verses 
from the Koran to prove that the prophet must die like other 
men.* Having overcome their objections he caused the 
prophet to be buried in Medina directly under the spot on 
which he died; and the tomb erected over his remains continues 
to this day an object of veneration to his followers nearly 
equal to that of the Cawha. 


In estimating the character of Mohammed the distinction 
is often not sufficiently drawn between the impostor and the 
hypocrite. That he was the former there can be no doubt, 
but it is by no means so certain that he was the latter. “ All 
the facts in his history strongly indicate that from the acquaint- 
ance which he formed with the Jewish and Christian scriptures, 
he had become strongly impressed with the monotheistic faith 
of his forefather Abraham, the great object of his veneration, 
and imbibed an intense repugnance to the idolatrous practices 
into which his descendants had fallen. That under these circum- 
stances he conceived an ardent and sincere desire to abolish 
idolatry and restore the faith of his forefathers, is evident 
in every phase of his career. The exclusiveness of the Jews 
would shut him out from their sympathy; while Christianity 
itself impressed him in its Trinitarian doctrines, and still more 
in the saint and picture worship to which its oriental votaries 
were addicted, as devoid of the genuine element of monotheism 
which had taken possession of his soul. There can be little 
doubt therefore that he commenced his mission with an earnest 
desire to restore to the world what he sincerely believed to be the 
true faith. That with this object blended a degree of personal 
ambition which increased with success until it perhaps absorbed 





* Pocock. p. 179. 
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every other principle, is extremely probable; and it is certain 
that he undertook to establish the religion which he preached 
by adroit panderings to the weaknesses of human nature, and 
by a system of deliberate imposture. In this last respect, 
however, he does not differ materially from the majority of 
founders of religious sects. Zoroaster, the wisest and purest 
of heathen law-givers, made no little use of pretended miracles 
to establish his hold on the hearts of the Persians. Buddha, 
while denying the existence of a God, laid claim to supernatural 
inspiration. Even among the early Christian teachers we find 
too many instances of delusions practiced on the credulous, and 
sustained by the maxims “ Populus vult decipi et decipiatur” 
and “the end sanctities the means.” Yet in all these instances 
no one has doubted the genuineness of their convictions or 
the sincerity of their desire to benefit the human race. In 
estimating the value of the systems, religious and political, 
which Mohammed introduced, we ought therefore to forget the 
inpostures by which they were heralded, and compare them with 
other systems by the simple standard of their own merits and 
defects. 

The entire scheme, religious, moral, social and political, of 
the Mohammedan institutions is comprised in the Koran; and 
as every part of this work is held to be obligatory on all true 
believers, we tind a greater similarity among the institutions of 
all nations professing the Moslem faith than in any other class 
of nations. The word Koran, derived from the verb kaw’ra to 
read, signities the reading or rather that which ought to be read. 
It professes to be a divine composition, and as such one and en- 
tire—but it is admitted that it was communicated to the 
prophet in detached portions, and that they were not presented 
in any regular order but as occasion called for them respect- 
ively. Many portions of the Koran are written with the utmost 
eleganee and purity of language; but besides the irregular 
manner in which they were communicated, they suffered still 
more in the collocation, which was not made until after Moham- 
med’s death, and were then published not with any attempt at 


consecutive order, but in the most arbitrary manner, the verses 
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being frequently brought together for no other reason than the 
fact that their concluding phrases rhymed.* 

Appearing at long intervals it is not surprising if the verses 
of the Koran were, in many instances, plainly contradictory. 
To obviate the unfavorable effect of these contradictions the 
Mussulman doctors have introduced the doctrine of abrogation, 
for they say “God in the Koran commanded many things 
which He for good reason afterwards revoked and abrogated.” + 
Unfortunately in the careless manner in which the Koran has 
been compiled it is difficult always to distinguish the verses 
which are abrogated from those which abrogate them. 

It is much to be regretted that the verses of the Koran 
could not have been published in the regular order in which 
they originally emanated from the prophet. We should then 
be better able to trace the development-of the religion which 
he promulgated from the first conception of reviving the ancient 
faith of Abraham to the complex and elaborate system in which 
it at present appears. We could then more easily have reconciled 
its inconsistencies, and discriminated between the elements 
which are undoubtedly entitled to respect if not always to un- 
qualified reception, and those which have rendered it the subject 
of severe and general censure. In taking the work as it stands 
we are necessarily much embarrassed by the awkwardness of its 
compilers ; and for the same reason it is much more difficult to 
form a just estimate of its doctrines and teachings. 

The religion of the Koran is divided into two distinct 
parts—the /maum or faith, and the Din or practice. Of the 
faith the fundamental principle is the unity of the Supreme 
Being, to whom is also attributed infinite knowledge, power and 
benevolence. All that exists is His work; He knows all that 





* On se borna presque a rapprocher les versets qui sont terminés par une 
méme rime, en plagant d’abord les plus clairs, puis ceux qui le sont moins, 
et dans les derniéres pages ceux qui présentaient un sens obscur. Dans ce 
confus assemblage les principes religieux, moraux et civils, les narrations 
bibliques, les traditions arabes, les allusions aux événements du temps, les 
versets abrogés, les abrogeants—tout se trouve péle-méle au milieu de répé- 
titions sans nombre. De Tassy, p. vii. 
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has been and all that will be; the keys of the future are in His 
hand ; all secrets are unveiled before him.* He gives and takes 
away, and with a word creates beings out of nothing. By His 
word all things were created; His goodness extends to the 
least of all his creatures. ~ 

“ The weight of an ant in heaven or on earth, the least weight like the heavi- 
est, escapeth not the knowledge of the Most High.” Xoran, ch. x, v. 20. 

All nature renders Him henage. Angels tremble at His 
presence. Night and day they chant His glory.t+ 

Of this God the fear and love and gratitude are inculeated 
on mortals. On this feat, love and gratitude depends their 
eternal welfare. From the moment of death those who have 
denied Him and his Prophet will be tormented in their graves, 
while those who have reverenced him will be refreshed by the 
dews of paradise. But there will come a day ¢ when all the 
dead shall arise from the tomb at the sound of the trumpet, 
and appear before Him and will receive judgment according 
to their works. All actions, even the least, will be brought to 
light, and every one will be called upon to render an account 
of his whole life. Then the human race will be divided, those 
on the right will be assigned to eternal life, those on the left 
to everlasting misery. Above them all will stand the elect 
who enjoy the immediate beatific vision. All will however 
pass over the bridge of Al-Sirat which is finer than a single 
hair, and crosses the mouth of Hell. The righteous will pass 
over it with ease; but the wicked will lose their footing and fall 
headlong into the depths below. 

All these doctrines, with the exception of the last, are in 
close accordance with the Christian scriptures from which they 
were undoubtedly derived. But at this point commences a de- 
cided divergence. The Christian conception of everlasting 
bliss was too subtile and refined for the material nature of the 
Arabian ; accordingly we find that the enjoyments promised to 
the faithful in the Koran are all of a purely sensuous 
character. They are to dwell in the Garden of Eden 
where they will be nourished with all manner of delicious food 





* Koran, ch. 8. + Jb., ch. xiii, v. 19-20. 
¢ Zd., ch. 2. 
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and clad in the richest garments. They shall occupy magnifi- 
cent palaces in ever blooming gardens, and be cherished by 
houris of the most ravishing beauty. For the wicked is 
reserved the punishment of eternal fire without hope of 
release, accompanied by other tortures which the Koran sets 
forth in hideous detail. These horrors are eternal for idolaters 
only; and as they will receive no mercy in the other world, 
being destined to the lowest of the seven hells, they are entitled 
to none in this. Their towns are to be sacked, their possessions 
plundered and themselves reduced to slavery. But for true 
believers there is a minor hell reserved, where, if they have 
employed their possessions for the benefit of the sacred cause, or 
fought for its extension, there will be at some time a termination 
of their sufferings. Special hells are also appointed for Jews, 
and Christians and Zoroastrians, to whom, if they have led pure 
lives, some hope is held out of ultimate salvation ;* and for 
this reason they may be tolerated in this world on payment of 
aspecitied tribute, while idolaters are to be utterly exterminated.t 

Next to the Supreme Being the prophet is to be the object 
of especial veneration. He is supposed to regulate the affairs 
of true believers in this world, and to intercede for them on 
the day of judgment, when no other intercessor will be re- 
ceived.t Faith is further inculcated in the angels, scriptures, 
prophets, and in the doctrines of the resurrection and of pre- 
destination. The angels are considered to be the ministers 
of God through whom he holds his dealings with men. Men 
are surrounded by angels who guard them continually.| Each 
one has his guardian angel.§ There are also evil angels who 
oppose the will of God and disseminate evil among mankind. 
Of these the chief is Eblis, who is the enemy of God and man, 








7 Surely - those who believe and those who Judaize, and Christians and 
Sabians, whoever believeth in God and the last day, and, doth that which is 
right, they shall have their reward with their Lord ; there shall come no fear 
to them, neither shall they be grieved.”—Xoran, ch. 2. 

+ Koran, ch. 4, v. 24. 

t “ Dread that day when one soul shall not make intercession for another 
soul, neither shall any intercession be accepted from them, nor shall any 
compensation be received, neither shall they be helped.”—Xoran, ch. 2. 

|| Koran, ch. 13, v. 12. 8 Jbid., ch. 86, v. 4. 
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and tempts to crime and infidelity. When banished from 
paradise he declared that he would render sin agreeable to 
mankind and seduce men. God said: “I am the way of 
safety ; thou hast no power over my elect; infidels alone will 
obey thee; hell is their only portion.”* 

Intermediate between the good and evil angels are certain 
preadamite races, the Djin or Genii, the Peri or Fairies, the 
Div or Giants. These creatures are not supposed to be radi- 
cally good or evil, but, being of the race of Eblis, shared his 
banishment and fall. A certain portion of them were brought 
to conform to the faith by the influence of Solomon, and their 
agencies are usually supposed to be benevolent, while those of 
the others partake of the malignity of their ancestor. Their 
existence is limited to this world. 

According to the Koran, as many as one hundred and four 
sacred books have been given to mankind; out of these the 
last four alone remain. Of the first hundred ten were given 
to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch and ten to Abraham ; 
but these books having disappeared, their teachings were for- 
gotten until restored in the Koran. The Pentateuch, the 
Psalms and the Gospels were originally the work of inspi- 
ration, but have been so corrupted by Jews and Christians as to 
be unworthy of credence, although they should still be read 
with respect. The Koran alone embodies the whole truth and 
contains all the knowledge that is necessary for this world or 
the next. So intense is the veneration for the Koran that 
even the volume may not be touched without purification. 
On the cover is inscribed, “ Touch not unless clean.” Certain 
chapters, indeed, it is not permitted to read without an ablu- 
tion of the entire body.t The divine mission of the prophets 
is also an article of faith, though all the predecessors of the 
great prophet are esteemed inferior to him.t 

The remaining articles of faith insisted on in the Koran 


* Koran, ch. 15. v. 34, 43. 

+ Chardin, t. X, p. 64. 

¢“He formerly delivered the book of the law unto Moses, and caused 
apostles to succeed him, and gave evident miracles to Jesus, the son of 
Mary, and strengthened Him with the Holy Spirit.”—Xorvan, ch. 2. 
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are the resurrection of the body and the doctrine of predesti- 
nation. On the first of these subjects the Koran says dis- 
tinctly : 

“Since ye were dead and He gave you life, He will hereafter cause you 
to die, and will again restore you to life.” Ch. 2. 

The doctrine of predestination is by the modern Mussulman 
carried to a degree of exaggeration beyond the disciples of any 
other creed. The modern Turk receives every event with the 
utmost apathy, and appears to consider no crisis in his affairs 
worthy of exertion on his part, believing that everything has 
been arranged by the will of Allah, and it will be idle to 
attempt to control it. In all these dogmas of the Koran, 
whatever they may contain of error and exaggeration, it is im- 
possible not to be impressed with the intense veneration for 
one Supreme Being which characterizes them all. Every 
chapter commences with the words: “In the name of the 
most merciful God!” and most of them are preceded by 
certain mysterious letters which are supposed to have had a 
religious signification, but of which the sense has been lost. 
The Mussulman doctors say that the sense was never revealed 
to any but the prophet, and forbid all curious inquiry into 
their signification.* This same spirit of reverence manifests 
itself in the character of the religious duties prescribed. Of 
these the first and most eminent is prayer. Prayer is the 
duty of every believer. Five hours are prescribed, each of 
which is proclaimed from the minaret, when every believer 
is required to prostrate himself with his face towards Mecca, 
and to repeat the prescribed prayer.t Every prayer is com- 
menced with the recital of the first chapter of the Koran, as 
follows : 


‘“ Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, the most merciful, the King 
of the day of judgment! Thee do we worship and of Thee do we beg 
assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to whom Thou 
hast been gracious ; not of those against whom Thou art incensed, nor of 
those who go astray.” 


The prescribed hours of prayer are at morning, noon, 











* Geloleddin-Taleb. 
+ Koran, ch. 2, v. 138. 
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sunset and the closing in of night. Of these the mid-day 
prayer is the most sacred, as the Koran says: “ Fulfill exactly 
the prayer, especially that of mid-day.”* If in a position of 
actual danger, the prostration may be omitted, but not the 
prayer, which must be repeated on foot or on horseback. 
Ablution of the head, hands and feet is required before each 
prayer, and in case the party has become ceremonially unclean 
he is required to bathe his entire body. It is considered es- 
pecially unlucky to encounter an unclean person before his 
purification ; hencethe proverb: ‘“ Res mea non bene succedit 
Sorte hodie polluti faciem inspeximus.”+ 
The second fundamental point of the practical religion of 
Mohammed is alms-giving. This precept is of continual re- 
currence in the Koran.t The giving of alms is however not to 
be directed simply by the conscience or the will of the giver. 
They are especially exacted in the shape of tithes, | which 
are of various kinds; the first is called tithe of precept, and 
is peremptory; it includes silver, gold, fruits and domestic 
animals ; the second is voluntary and is recommended to the 
conscience of every believer, but not enforced; the third is 
the double tithe which is exacted of spoil taken in war, of fish 
caught in the sea, and of the products of mines. A special 
offering is moreover required at the Ramadan or great fast, 
which brings us to the third point of the ceremonial law—the 
law of fastings. This fast of the Ramadan is held in the 
1inth month, or the month in which the Koran was given. 
It continues throughout the month and is of the most rigorous 
character. No food nor drink, nor any other indulgence, is per- 
mitted from the first glimmer of daylight to the setting of the 
sun.§ Only the sick and travellers are excused from its requi- 
sitions, and only on condition of fasting an equal number of 
days when the illness shall be removed or the journey concluded. 
For a breach of this fast the penalty is to undertake the support 


* Ch. 2, p. 238. + Bobovius de Turcorum \iturgia, p. 252. 

Koran, c. 6, v. 142. 

| “Give alms by day and night, in secret and in public. Thou shalt 
receive thy reward from the Eternal and shalt be safe from terror and tor- 
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of a poor man. Practically, however, the punishment is much 
more severe. The feeling among the modern Turks on the 
subject is so strong that any one who should break it openly 
would run the risk of lapidation. The wealthy, however, have 
an ingenious way of evading its inconveniences. They sleep 
all the day and pass the night in feasting. 

The Ramadan closes with a great festival. This is called 
the lesser Bairam. The greater occurs in the last month of 
the year and is called the feast of sacrifices. .The Moslem, 
moreover, devote one day in each week—F riday—to religious 
observances and four months in each year are held so sacred 
that war and travelling are interdicted in them. 

The last point in the ceremonial law of Mohammed is 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. This, however, is not strictly 
obligatory, and is made usually but once in a lifetime. The 
only command of the Koran on the subject is “ All men who 
can make the pilgrimage should come hither to worship the 
Eternal.* The rules to be observed in pilgrimage are, 
however, strictly prescribed in the second chapter of the 
Koran. The head must not be shorn until the victim has 
reached the place of sacrifice. If the shearing of the head 
be rendered necessary by illness or any other cause, an expia- 
tion must be made in the way of a fast, alms or an offering. 
Every pilgrim is required to present an offering proportioned 
to his means, and if unable so to do must fast for three days 
during the journey and seven after his return. The pilgrim- 
age must be made in the prescribed months, and hunting 
must be abstained from—though fishing is permitted—the 
reason assigned being that hunting involves the shedding 
of blood.+ Even the flesh of animals slain in hunting is for 
that reason prohibited during the pilgrimage, but the flesh 
of domestic animals is expressly recommended. Swine’s flesh, 
blood, the flesh of animals strangled or who have died a 
natural death, or been torn of wild beasts, is forbidden at 
all times as strictly as to the Jews—so also is the flesh of 
animals offered to idols. + 

The Koran is to the Mohammedan the source of civil as 





* Ch. 38, v. 90. + Koran, ch. 5, v. 1. tlbid, v. 4. 
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well as ecclesiastical law. It prescribes the law of marriage, 
which is, however, regarded as a mere civil contract. All 
marriages are lawful if the parties contracting them have 
attained the requisite age, thirteen for males, nine for females. 
Secret marriages alone are prohibited. (Ch. 2, v. 234.) 
Even the consent of parents is not required. Polygamy is 
authorized, that is to say, the believer is allowed four wives 
with the liberty of repudiating them at pleasure, and even of 
taking them back again twice and even a third time under 
certain specitied circumstances.* 

In addition to this privilege he has the right of maintaining 
an unlimited number of female slaves. All children, whether 
born of wives or slaves, are legitimate, and belong to the father 
alone. The wife is however regarded to this éxtent, that her 
husband assigns her a dower which she retains even if repudia- 
ted. The Koran enforces the duty of kind treatment and 
proper maintenance for the wife, and charges upon her the 
duties of submission and fidelity.+ She is moreover required 
to nurse her offspring for two years, and cannot wean it 
without the permission of the husband.t Marriage is not, 
however, permitted with an unbeliever; nor with a woman 
already married and not repudiated unless she be a captive 
taken in war.| 

The Koran also regulates the law of succession, which Mo- 
hammed expressly promulgated with a view to abolish the un- 
just practices of the Koreishites, who constantly seized on an 
intestate’s estate, leaving his widow and minor children without 
resources. These rights the Koran has carefully regulated as 
well as the law of contracts which it strictly enforces when attest- 
ed by witnesses. The criminal law which it prescribed is by 
no means severe. Homicide is punishable by death, if the par- 
ties are of the same rank, but the friends of the murdered man 
may accept a compensation in money. Involuntary homicide 
may be expiated by a fine. Theft is punished by mutilation of 
the hand. Incestuous marriages, though morally condemned, 
are not invalid, the language of the Koran being “ If the crime 





* Koran, ch. 2, v. 227, 229. + Koran, ch. 2, v. 222. 
t Lbid. | 7é., ch. 4, v. 28. 
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is committed, God is merciful.”* Unchastity is punished by 
scourging ; so is false accusation against an innocent woman. 
Perjury is punished by a fine, or, in case of inability to pay, by 
a fast. Wine and gaming are strictly forbidden; benevolence 
and justice are commended, also filial piety, conjugal obedience 
and chastity. 

In reviewing the work accomplished by Mohammed, 
notwithstanding its rapid and almost unprecedented success, 
we cannot assign to him a very high place either as a religious 
reformer, lawgiver or moralist. The strongest points in the 
faith which he ineculcated, the unity of God, the proscription 
of idols, the doctrines of the resurrection of the body and of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, had all been pro- 
mulgated, not’ only by the Jews and Christians, but by 
Zoroaster, whose faith was in every way purer and more 
spiritual than that of Mohammed. In all the respects on 
which he differs from these, his predecessors, his inferiority is 
manifest. It appears in the substitution of a blind fatalism 
for their recognition of the free will; in the mechanical 
devotions which replaced their genuine and earnest prayers ; 
in the principle that religion is to be established by the power 
of the sword, which, though too often adopted practically by 
all contending sects, has in no other case been formally and 
officially recognized ; and finally in the appeal in the rewards, 
both temporal and spiritual, which he offered to his followers, 
to the lowest instincts of human nature, namely, avarice and 
the animal passions. 

Little more can be said in praise of his legislation. The re- 
establishment of polygamy, which had hitherto been confined 
mainly to the heathen nations, the limited regard shown 
to human life, and the total disregard of all rights whatever, 
except on the part of believers and such Jews and Christians 
as should purchase them by a tribute; these are the char- 
acteristic features of the Koran’s code of laws, which in 
other respects possess little to distinguish them from the 
edicts of ordinary lawgivers. But it was in his code of 
morals that Mohammed proved the most vulnerable. It is in 


~~ * Koran, vol. i, ch. 4, v. 25, 27. 
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fact difficult to apply the name at all to a system which limits 
its instructions to a few general maxims about justice and 
benevolence, filial piety and conjugal obedience, while it makes 
express provision for a degree of license which is hardly 
approached by any system even of the grossest paganism. The 
prohibitions of drunkenness and gaming are judicious, but 
neither of these is a vice to which oriental races are 
constitutionally addicted ; while the provisions for sensual gratifi- 
tion were intended to appeal most strongly to the appetites 
which were already most deeply implanted in their natures. 

The eminence which De Pastoret claims for Mohammed as 
a religious leader is based entirely on the skillful adaptation 
of his doctrines to the tastes and prejudices of the people to 
whom they were promulgated. To this praise he is undoubt- 
edly entitled ; and if the merit of a religion may be held to 
consist in any degree in its facilities for ready adoption and 
for rapid success, that merit may be largely conceded to the 
religion of Mohammed. 

After all, this religion, with its merits and defects, was 
undoubtedly far superior to the polytheism which it over- 
threw in Arabia, and the same may be said of the civil code 
as compared with the laws and practices of the Koreishites, 
and if its adherents had been contented with maintaining 
its supremacy over the various idolatries of the time, its founder 
might have been considered to that extent a benefactor. But 
when he undertook to extend it by the sword over every 
nation within reach, exterminating the Persian worshipers who 
had for ages maintained a faith purer, wiser and more benevo- 
lent than that which so ruthlessly assailed them; uprooting 
the Oriental church from its foundations; annihilating the 
Christianity of Africa, except among the ignorant tribes of 
Ethiopia; and even threatening its existence in Europe until 
checked by the arms of Charles Martel and Charlemagne; we 
feel that the evil which he accomplished so far out-balanced 
the good that the latter can be considered hardly deserving of 
mention. 

In fact, Mohammed himself scarcely foresaw the evil 
which his instructions were destined to accomplish. So long 
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as the chief supporters of the Koran were Arabs, a race 
exceptionally learned, highly polished, possessing refined tastes 
and nobility of sentiment second to few in the world, while 
they inspired terror among their enemies, they retained the 
affection and respect of those with whom they were associated. 
But their dominion was destined to come to an end. When 
the Turks—a Tartar or Mongol race, of Japetic extraction 
and having dwelt so long among the Aryan inhabitants of 
the valley of the Oxus, as to have become almost Caucasian 
in their physical characteristics—were driven by Tartar 
hordes from Turkistan, they spread themselves over Asia 
Minor and Syria and overthrew the empire of the Saracens. 
At one time Buddhists, afterwards disciples of Zoroaster, 
they found too much that was congenial in the doctrines 
of Mohammed not to embrace them with eagerness. In 
the hands of the Turks—whose nature is as vicious and 
cruel as that of the Saracens was noble and generous—the 
worst elements of the faith of Islam developed with 
the utmost rapidity. Accepting with avidity the principle 
of extending the faith by the sword, they once more threat- 
ened the peace of Europe, expelled Christianity from the 
city of the Constantines and acquired all that remained of 
the Eastern Empire. When finally checked in their predatory 
course at Belgrade, the sensual features of their adopted 
creed began gradually to enervate their natures and sap the 
strength which once rendered them a terror to the world. 
In the Turks of the present day,—maintaining with difficulty 
an empire tottering to its fall, indolent, self-indulgent and 
vicious, yet bigoted and cruel to an extent hardly realized by 
outsiders until the recent terrible events at Salonica and in the 
surrounding provinces;—we may perceive the legitimate 
results of the principles and religion of Mohammed. 
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Arr. I1.—Character and Service of Chief Justice Marshall : 
Story’s Miscellaneous Writings. Judge Srory. 

2. Prose Writers of America. GrRiswoip. 1852. 

3. Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States. By 
GrorGE Van Santvoorp. 1854. 

4. Professional Ethics. Judge SHarswoop. 1851. 


THERE never was a time when it was more necessary to 
invoke the spirit of the good and great of other days, than it 
is at present, when corruption and fraud invade the highest 
offices of the Republic, and no trust that the nation can confide 
to those claiming to be her servants is deemed too sacred to 
be bartered and sold, like merchandise, to the highest bidder. 
Our judiciary has, indeed, often been worse than it is now, so 
far as the public is informed; in other words, it has a better 
reputation at home and abroad, at the present moment, than 
it had at some former periods within the last quarter of the 
century. We are quite aware that this is but a slender 
compliment, but such as it is—rather equivocal—we are by no 
means sure that it is deserved. 

But be this as it may, we do not now seek to recall to the 
minds of our readers the character of one of the exemplary 
jurists of the nation’s youth—that of one who, instead 
of having sullied the ermine, confessedly shed lustre upon 
it—because we wish to show either by contrast or otherwise, 
that the judges of our courts are any more corrupt to-day than 
those of the corresponding courts of any other country. We 
do so only because so faithless to their trusts have the highest 
functionaries of the Republic become that the nation’s only 
hope of salvation is in an impartial, fearless, faithful judiciary. 


The two men of the revolutionary period, intellectually 
greatest, were Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall. The 
latter is the only illustrious character in American history con- 
cerning whose merits and abilities there now exists but one 
opinion. There are still those who unite with John Adams 
in pronouncing Washington a “ wooden-head ;” there are not a 
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few students of our history who regard Jefferson as the author 
of secession and repudiation, and the evil genius of this 
country; and there are some, neither very young men nor 
very old women, who affirm that Hamilton was a mon- 
archist, and there are solemn professors who tell us that 
Franklin was nothing more than a “sharp Yankee.” But 
in the legal profession the united voice declares that Marshall 
was peerless among two generations of great lawyers, and that 
only beyond the sea are his equals to be found in Mansfield, 
Eldon and Holt. The popular appreciation of the relative 
value of the public services of this extraordinary man, has 
not been so universal or so lofty, as the facts of history demand. 
It seems strange to the historical student that Washington’s 
name should have so often coupled with -it the name of his 
most treacherous enemy, while Hamilton, Marshall and Joy, 
the unwavering friends that he most loved and leaned upon, 
and whose thoughts he so often adopted as his own, are seldom 
named in connection with their revered chief. 

There are some characters whose outrivalling greatness 
leads to their isolation, whose lofty lives and thoughts are 
above the comprehension, and hence the sympathies, of the 
mass of mankind, and who, caring less for the applause of the 
living than the good of those yet to live, enrich posterity and 
bless a world. 

We get our first glimpses of our great Chief Justice at the 
plough. His father was a Virginia farmer, who had served as 
assistant surveyor with Washington. John, the oldest son, 
worked on a Fauquier county farm in daytime and studied 
history and the English classics at night. Pope, the poet of 
wisdom, he could repeat from memory, almost entire. With 
Shakespeare, Milton and Dryden, he formed an acquaintance 
that was most familiar. At fifteen, he exhibited a remarkable 
knowledge of history, to which Richard Henry Lee and his 
brothers bear witness. But his school education was limited. 
Two years, training in Latin was the whole of it.* At twenty, 
immediately after the battle of Lexington, he joined the Army 





*Il apprit les éléments du grec et du latin, mais sans suivre les cours 
réguliers d’un collége: Nouvelle Biog. Gén., tome xxiii., p. 972. 
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of Independence. He walked ten miles to the place of ren- 
dezvous of his company, drilled the men, made a patriotic 
speech to them, pitched quoits with them, ran a foot-race and 
walked home. He served almost five years in the army as 
Captain Marshall. He fought bravely on the bloody fields of 
Monmouth, Brandywine and Germantown, doing his whole 
duty. During that terrible winter at Valley Forge, also, the 
future chief justice suffered as the common soldier suffered, 
being in daily want of both clothing and food. But the whole 
camp was made to ring with his laughter and cheerfulness, 
and the men thought little of trials that were so lightly borne 
by their officers. Here the legal bias of his mind was first 
made known. He served as judge advocate in many courts- 
martial and exhibited a special aptitude for such service. He 
was often chosen umpire to settle knotty points in dispute 
among brother officers, and presented his decisions in writing, 
reasoned out with such cogency of argument that their correct- 
ness could not be denied. An interval of military inaction 
enabled young Marshall to attend at William and Mary’s 
College. a course of law lectures by Chancellor Wythe. While 
here he studied sixteen hours a day. If drowsiness came 
upon him he would wash his face in cold water to keep 
himself awake. He read in six months all the law books 
requisite for admission to the bar. In 1781 he began the 
practice of the law in his native county of Fauquier, but two 
years later settled permanently in Richmond. 


It now becomes our duty to trace the causes, or some of 
the causes, which combined to make John Marshall a great 
lawyer, for such he was, before he was made Chief Justice of 
the supreme court of the United States. If we give weight 
to his own testimony upon this subject, we find that he was 
accustomed to say that to his father he owed the solid 
foundation of all his success in life. He was wont to declare 
that his father was a far abler man than any of his sons. 
Making due allowance for the filial partiality of a most affec- 
tionate son, it must be conceded that the rare good judgment 
and great natural endowments of his father, gave the stamp 
of solid sense and wisdom to the character of the son. But 
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we apprehend that the force that made him the most eminent 
of his countrymen as a lawyer and jurist, was the same that 
gave pre-eminence to Corwin and Castelar, as orators Genius, 
—exhibiting itself in a ceaseless enthusiasm for his profession, 
a penetration which pierced the core of all questions, and in a 
power of analytical reasoning never surpassed,—that divine 
force, more than all things else,—lifted Marshall to the supreme 
heights of honor and success. 

It must be admitted that circumstances were peculiarly 
favorable to the complete development of these capaci- 
ties of mind. Marshall’s great personal popularity in the army 
brought him clients, who commended his efforts in their be- 
half with a zealous friendship’s ardor. The friends of 
his father, who commanded a Virginia regiment in the 
war for independence, took pride in promoting the interests 
of the son. There was an accumulation of legal business 
in the re-opened courts. During the continuance of the 
war, contracts had been suspended or unfulfilled, debts had 
remained unpaid and controversies unadjusted. The laws 
which were silent in war now began to be enforced. It 
was a period tending to stimulate the highest exercise 
of human energies. New and interesting questions arose, 
upon the solution of which, precedent threw no light. 
They had to be settled upon the broad basis of justice, reason 
and right. One class of questions were constitutional or 
fundamental, or involved, as in the celebrated British debt 
case, the construction of treaties. Marshall’s intellect was 
rendered more acute through conflict with the best legal 
minds of Virginia—with Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph, 
Campbell, Innis, Ronald, Wickham, Starke and Baker; 
while such men as Hamilton, Lewis and others, were his 
adversaries in Philadelphia and New York. Sixteen years 
of professional labor raised the future Chief Justice to the 
head of the bar and gave him a national reputation. Proof 
of this pre-eminence was the public recognition of it by 
President Washington, who, upon the death of Attorney- 
General Bradford, in 1795, tendered Marshall the vacant 
place in his cabinet. The honor was reluctantly declined 
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because of professional occupations, but he was a no less 
ardent supporter of Washington’s administration than if he 
had been a member of it. In the same line of professional 
promotion was the distinction conferred upon him by Presi- 
dent Adams, who, upon the death of Justice Wilson, in 1798, 
offered Marshall the vacant judgeship. This office also being 
declined, Bushrod Washington, Mr. Adam’s second choice, 
was made associate justice of the supreme court. 

Turning to another field of labor, we find that the 
twelve years that Marshall passed in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, was a period of practical schooling, tending directly to 
tit him for the discharge of his high duties on the bench. 
The questions discussed were in large measure _ those 
pertaining to the nature of our government and to the science 
of government in general ; to the defects in the confederation 
system and to the advantage of the federal or national 
system; to the interpretation of state and national constitu- 
tions and involving also, the wisdom of the policy of Wash- 
ington’s entire administration. Such was the ability thus 
early displayed by Marshall in the discussion of constitutional 
questions, that five years after he had settled in Richmond, 
he was elected a member of the Virginia convention of 1788, 
which was called to ratify or reject the federal constitution. 
The current of opinion was against the constitution, in Henrico 
county and throughout the State, but Marshall, with his well- 
known opinions in its favor, was elected because of his personal 
popularity, or, as he modestly puts it, because “parties had 
not yet become so bitter as to extinguish the private 
affections.” The struggle to save the constitution in Virginia 
was severe and prolonged. Under the leadership of Madison, 
Marshall put forth the full force of his great powers in its 
defence. The state rights party, then as now, had an hyster- 
ical horror of national sovereignty, and trembled to see 
Virginia placed in an attitude of subordination to the republic. 
But national views prevailed over local narrowness and our 
noble Constitution was ratified by a majority of ten votes. 

In 1796, President Washington tendered Marshall the 
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position of minister to France, to succeed James Monroe, 
recalled, but he declined the mission, chiefly on the ground 
that his situation at the bar was “more independent and not 
less honorable.” 

During the same year he delivered his great speech in 
support of the Jay treaty, a speech of such extraordinary 
argumentative power, that it warmly attached to him every 
leader of the national party throughout the union. In June, 
1797, Charles C. Pinckney, John Marshall and Elbridge 
-Gerry, were commissioned by President Adams, envoys ex- 
traordinary to France. The relations of the United States 
with France had grown extremely critical. Sending a new 
mission seemed to be regarded by the President as the only 
means of averting war. In so great a national exigency, in- 
volving the question of peace or war, Marshall felt con- 
strained to sacritice private interests in the hope of promoting 
the public good. Although the mission was in the main 
unsuccessful, the correspondence conducted by him with the 
wily and astute Talleyrand, is perhaps the most remarkable 
in our diplomatic history. It is the opinion of many that 
the American envoy never appeared to such advantage in any 
achievement. He was received in Philadelphia on his return 
with public processions and the ringing of bells, and in New 
York and Richmond with enthusiastic demonstrations of respect 
and affection. 

Through the earnest persuasion of Washington, Marshall, 
in 1798, became a candidate for Congress. Washington had 
become seriously alarmed at the progress the enemies of a 
“more perfect Union,” were making in the way of unsettling 
all that the constitution was, supposed to have settled. He 
characterized the temper of the people of Virginia at the 
time, as “violent and outrageous.” After a canvass remark- 
able for vindictiveness on the part of his political adversaries, 
he was elected to Congress, and took his seat in December, 
1799. It is a fact of melancholy interest, that almost the first 
duty he was called upon to discharge was to formally announce 
to Congress the death of the patriot, hero and sage, through 
whose solicitation alone he occupied a seat in that body. 
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The eminence of the author gives one passage in Marshall’s 
eulogy, peculiar present interest: “Having been twice 
unanimously chosen the chief magistrate of a free people, we 
see him at a time when his re-election, with universal suffrage, 
could not have been doubted, affording to the world a rare 
instance of moderation, by withdrawing from his high station 
to the peaceful walks of private life.’ The most noted effort 
of Marshall’s single session in Congress was his unanswerable 
argument in vindication of the action of the executive in 
surrendering to the British authorities, Jonathan Robbins, an 
Irish sailor, who had committed murder on the high seas, on 
board the British man-of-war Hermione. The argument 
settled the practice of the government for all time. On the 
7th of May, 1800, before the session of Congress closed, 
Marshall was appointed by President Adams, secretary of war, 
which appointment he declined. 

But on the 13th-of the same month, Timothy Pickering 
having been removed from the office of secretary of state, 
Marshall was induced to assume the more congenial duties of the 
state department. In this position he continued until the 
close of Mr. Adam’s administration. His nomination for 
chief justice of the United States, on the 31st of January, 1801, 
received the unanimous confirmation of the Senate. The 
circumstances of this appointment come to us through the 
only surviving son of the chief justice. “ My father,” he 
says, “ urged very earnestly the reappointment of John Jay to 
the exalted station he had so ably filled. The president 
assented and Mr. Jay was notified of his nomination. But a 
short time subsequent to this, my father, in a troubled state of 
mind, calling on the president, informed him that Mr. Jay 
had declined, and that he was at a loss to know what to do. 
‘I will tell you what to do, said Mr. Adams, ‘I will appoint 
you chief justice, and you must accept.’ ‘I thought,’ said 
Marshall, when subsequently referring to this event, ‘ that that 
was about all I was fit for, and so accepted the place.” The 
same son, when visiting John Adams the year before that 
patriot’s death, was welcomed with the greeting: “The 
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proudest act of my life was giving to the United States your 
father as chief justice.” 

Chief Justice Marshall presided over the supreme judicial 
tribunal of the republic thirty-four years and four months, 
the longest judicial career on record. Of the incalculable 
value of his labors as a jurist we shall not undertake to 
speak. It is sufficient to know that he reduced to system, 
solidity and harmony, American constitutional law, and laid 
the foundations broad and deep of American jurisprudence. 
The key to his political and judicial career is that he loved 
the Union for which he fought, and the purpose of his 
life was the same as that of the constitution, to make it a 
“more perfect Union.” He regarded the old confederation as 
an example of the state rights theory of government in 
practical operation, and, as an illustration of all that a 
government should not be, entirely successful. He believed 
that the framers of the constitution designed to establish a 
national government with powers sufficient to control the 
governed, to maintain its existence and insure its perpetuity. 
Hence, he was opposed to all interpretations which crippled the 
authority of the republic that was supreme, and magnified and 
enlarged the powers of the States which were subordinate. He 
regarded the Kentucky resolutions of 1798, as tending directly 
towards national disintegration, and placed a low estimate upon 
the statesmanship of their author. When President Jackson 
issued his nullification proclamation in South Carolina, Chief 
Justice Marshall and Justice Story, though not in sympathy 
with the general policy of the administration, called upon the 
patriotic hero to assure him of their earnest codperation and 
support in his vigorous war against incipient treason. To 
use the language of Benton: “He was supremely fitted 
for high judicial station: a solid judgment, great reasoning 
powers, acute and penetrating mind, with manners and habits 
to suit the purity and the sanctity of the ermine; attentive, 
patient, laborious; grave on the bench, social in the intercourse 
of life ; simple in his tastes and inexorably just.” * “ He seemed 


*«“ He was a great man. I do not mean by this, that among his contempo- 
raries he was justly entitled to a high rank for his intellectual endowments, 
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the very personification of Justice itself,” says Story. “I have 
never seen a man of whose intellect I had a higher opinion,” 
affirms the intellectual colossus of New England.* 

Turning to Marshall’s social habits and domestic life, in con- 
clusion, we find a rare union of simplicity, purity of character 
and sweetness of temper and nature. His manners were mo- 
dest, familiar and winning, causing him in every relation 
of life to be extremely popular. ‘“ He was known and revered 
by every person, black and white, in Richmond,” says a 
contemporary. Out-door exercise was a matter upon which he 
laid great stress. He lived much in the open air. While in 
Washington he rose at daylight and walked from Capitol Hill 
to the executive mansion and back—a distance of three miles— 
before breakfast. In Richmond, he attended to his own market- 
ing and was daily seen carrying home a chicken or turkey 
and a basket of vegetables. It was his custom to walk out to 
his farm, lying five miles from Richmond, and after attending 
to his farm duties, to return the same day on foot to the city. 
Early in his professional life he walked from Richmond to 
Philadelphia. Every year for forty years, he was accustomed 
to engage in the sport of pitching quoits, with the Richmond 
quoit club, of which he was an active and interested member. 
To see the Chief Justice of the United States with his coat 
off, hurling the two-pound discus, and watching its flight 
with boyish eagerness, would have astonished the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, but scarcely more than would his native dig- 
nity and profound legal acumen on the bench. 

The circumstance of having an invalid wife had a peculiar 
bearing upon the Chief Justice’s life. From his marriage to 
Mary Willis Ambler, in 1783, until their separation by death, 





an equal among the master spirits of the day, if not facile princeps. I go 
further, and insist that he would have been deemed a great man in any age and 
of allages. * * Inshort, if 1 were called upon to say in what he intellect- 
ually excelled most men, I should say it was in wisdom—in the sense already 
alluded to—a wisdom drawn from extensive, sound principles and various 
researches; a wisdom which constantly accumulated new materials for 
thought and action, and asconstantly sifted and refined the old.” Char. and 
Services of Chief Fustice Marshall. Story Miscell. Writings, pp. 685-6. 
* See Private Corresp. of Daniel Webster. 1859. Vol.i, p. 244. 
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there existed as beautiful and tender a devotion as history 
makes known. Ten years after their union, Mrs. Marshall be- 
came afflicted with a nervous derangement and prostration 
which rendered her life one of extreme suffering. 

From the peculiar nature of her malady, she was unable to 
endure either light or noise. For almost forty years, her hus- 
band, with loving patience, was accustomed to sit with her every 
night in a dark room to keep her company. Thus shut out 
from the society of books and the world, our Chief Justice 
cheered and comforted his afflicted companion, whose suffering 
deepened his devotion. It was his frequent habit also to 
rise from his bed in the night to drive away cattle and other 
stock, whose presence on the common disturbed the acute sen- 
sibilities of his wife. In these midnight errands of mercy, he 
was assisted by a faithful dog, which had learned to imitate the 
profound silence of his master and quickened the movements 
of the cattle by noiselessly biting their heels. To the grave of 
this dearly loved wife, after her death in 1831, to his own 
death in 1835, the Chief Justice walked every Sunday to min- 
gle his tears with her dust. It was during his last attempt be- 
fore his death to visit her tomb, that he fell to the ground 
through physical exhaustion, and being unable to rise, was re- 
cognized and lifted up by negro slaves and carried tenderly in 
their arms to his home. 

Marshall’s moral characteristics were as lofty as his mental. 
Speaking with accuracy, his life was litterally without reproach. 
There are no vices to palliate, and no follies to excuse. His 
example may in all things be imitated. He was as firm in his 
adherence to morality as in his adherence to justice. He attend- 
ed regularly the Episcopal church, the choice of his wife. He 
did not commune with that church because he was a Unitarian 
in belief. 

In personal appearance, Chief Justice Marshall was only in 
one respect remarkable; his eyes were brilliantly black and 
“blazing.” They were deep set, but so penetrating and 
lustrous, that strangers turned to look at him as he passed. 
He was six feet in height, but quite slender. He had a low, 
square forehead. His mouth was large and his lips compressed, 
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indicating firmness and force. Wrinkles and deep furrows 
not only gave character to his face at eighty when he died, but 
at forty-five when he came upon the bench. His black hair, 


which became gray at fifty, was fastened behind with a cue 
and worn long. 


Probably no one has described the Chief Justice more 
faithfully than an English nobleman who happened to be 
travelling in this country not long before Marshall’s death: 


“A tall venerable man, his hair tied in a cue, according to olden custom, 
and with a countenance indicating that simplicity of mind and benignity 
which so eminently distinguish his character; I had the pleasure of 
several long conversations with him, and was struck with admiration at the 


extraordinary union of modesty and power, gentleness and force, which his 
mind displays.” * 


Referring to English opinion, we are reminded of some of 
the criticisms made on Marshall’s Life of Washington, especially 
those of the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s Magazine. A 
notice, understood to have been written by Lord Jeffrey, com- 
mences with the following paragraph, which, sarcastic and sneer- 
ing as it is, may be considered mild and complimentary, com- 
pared to some of what follows: 


“ If we are to regard the history of a good man’s life as a monument which 
literature erects to his memory, and to consider the magnitude of the intellect- 
ual structure as sufficient to insure its celebrity and duration, the Chief J ustice 
of America must certainly be allowed to have graced the fields of literature with 
one of the most promising trophies ever employed to commemorate the illustri- 
ousdead. But mere du/é we suspect, gives no durable quality to works made 
of words; and it is not by the space they cover that they are likely to attract 
the notice of mankind. Mr. Marshall must not, therefore, promise himself a 
reputation commensurate with the dimensions of his work ; for we are greatly 
afraid that it may come to be superseded by some less ostentatious, but 
more tasteful and pleasing memorial.”+ 


Several other English critical journals were still more severe 
than the Edinburgh Review. Nor were the French critics much 
more complimentary. Thus, for example, M. Legouvé speaks of 





* Hon. Charles Augustus Murray's Travels in North America during. the 
years 1834-35-36, chap. IX. 


+ Edinburgh Rev. for October, 1808. 
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it the same year in the Revue des Dewx-Mondes as “ prolixe dans 
ces récits, et Pun style lourd et sans chaleur.” But the severest 
criticsm of all was that of Blackwood, said to have been written 
by Christopher North. Be this as it may, the animus of the 
critique will be sufficiently understood from the following 
extract : 

“ Washington’s Life, so-called, a great heavy book that should have been 
called by some other name. As a lawyer—as a judge whose decisions, year 
after year, in the supreme court of the United States, would have done credit, 
honor, to Westminster Hall, in the proud season of English law—we must, we 
do revere Chief Fustice Marshall, But we cannot—we will not—forgive such 
aman for having made such a book, about such another man as George 
Washington. Full of power, full of truth, as the work undoubtedly is, one 
gets tired and sick of the very name of Washington before he gets half 
through these four (five) prodigious quartos, and all this without even finding 
out, by them, who Washington was, or what he has done,” * 


We have not quoted these criticisms merely to gratify the 
curiosity of our readers. It will be seen presently that they 
have a direct bearing on the character of the Chief Justice. 
When first published they gave great offence in this country ; 
nor was the indignation they excited confined to any party, 
or to any section of the United States. In order to give 
appropriate vent to this almost universal feeling, Mr. Robert 
Walsh, wrote a sort of protest against the conduct of 
English critics, in general, entitled, “ Appeal from the 
Judgments of Great Britain respecting the United States 
of America, 8*°,1819;” but directing the chief current of his 
wrath against the Edinburgh, or rather against its editor, 
Lord Jeffrey. His lordship reviewed the “ Appeal” as good 
humoredly as if no allusion, except one of compliment, had 
been made to himself or his Review. Referring to what he 
had formerly written, and had given such mortal offence, the 
critic adheres to his orignal estimate as follows: 


“We have called Mr. Marshall’s book dull and honest, ‘accurate and 
heavy, valuable and tedious, while neither Mr. Walsh nor anybody else, 
ever thought or said anything else of it.” + 


* Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xvii, Nos. iv, v, pp. 57, 187. 
+ Edinburgh Rev. for May, 1820, p. 113. 
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But there was at least one American who took no mortal 
offence at all these criticisms—one who was, in fact, not 
offended at all. This one was the Chief Justice, the author of 
the book; who, instead of writing to abuse Jeffrey, or 
Christopher North, or anybody else, for having criticised and 
ridiculed his style, like the true philosopher he was, quietly 
turned his attention to the rectification of the errors, and the 
diminution, or the entire removal, of the defects pointed out by 
his critics. Thus it was that in 1832, he published a second 
edition in which the five volumes of the first edition were 
reduced to two volumes—less than half; and in which scarcely 
any of the errors complained of by the critics were to be 
found. 

This would have proved by itself that even among the great 
and gifted, Marshall was no ordinary thinker; and such was 
the general verdict even of those who criticised his first edition. 


He did not long survive the publication of his abridged Life of 


Washington; but he often remarked playfully to some of his 
more intimate friends, that one might have a very respectable 
reputation as a lawyer and jurist, and yet have no reputation, 
or but an equivocal one, as an author. Far from pretending 
to despise authorship because he had not succeeded in it, he 
readily acknowledged his faith in the precept of Buckingham— 


“ Of all those arts in which the wise excell, 
“‘ Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well.” 


But Marshall had glory enough without the fame of a great 
biographer or great historian. His title to high rank among 
the benefactors of mankind is sutticiently valid and enduring, 
without that of either; a fact which reminds us that we cannot 
more appropriately conclude this imperfeet sketch than with 
the just eloquent words of Judge Story : 

“His peculiar triumph was in the exposition of constitutional law. It 
was here that he stood confessedly without a rival, whether we regard his 
thorough knowledge of our civil and political history, his admirable powers 


of illustration and general oration, his scrupulous integrity and exactness 
in interpretation or his consummate skill in moulding his own genius into 
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its elements, as if they had constituted the exclusive study of his life. His 


proudest epitaph may be written in a singleline: “Here lies the Expounder 
of the Constitution.” * 


Art. IIT.—1. The Institutes of Menu and the Sacred Writings 
of Confucius. 
2. The Pandects of Justinian and the Code of Theodorius. 
3. The Principles of Political Heonomy. By Davin Ricarpo. 
London. 1821. 


4. The Elements of Political Economy. By James Mut. 
London. 1826. 


5. De esprit des lois. Montesquieu. Paris. 


[lr has so happened, of late, that we have deemed it our duty 
to preface several of our contributed articles with some ob- 
servations relative to certain views or doctrines, which they 
might seem to inculeate. Our rule is to decline any paper 
which we consider unsuitable for our pages; with contribu- 
tions not marked by more than ordinary ability, this is our 
invariable course. But sometimes the ablest writers are more 
or less eccentric on some subjects; and it seems harsh to 
reject the article of one who, on former occasions, had con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the instruction and entertain- 
ment of our readers. 

This is true, in an eminent degree, of the author of the 
paper which we are now about to introduce. We, therefore, 
print his contribution im extenso ; we subject him to no re- 
straint in the expression of his views; we merely exercise the 
right of differing with him on some points; and we place our 
objections in the form of foot-notes. Nor do we do so in 


*Character and Services of Chief Justice Marshall: Story’s Miscell. 
Writings, 1852, p. 694. 
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any arrogant spirit. Our readers may judge for themselves 
whether the views from which we dissent, or those which we 
oppose to them are the correct views, or the views best calcn- 
lated to benefit mankind—the poor as well as the rich. 

These remarks, brief as they are, will render it needless 
for us to indulge in a repetition which might seem ostentatious, 
by affixing any mark to our notes; the dissent which they 
evince, however respectfully and delicately expressed, will 
point them out just as plainly as if we exhibited the word 
editor, in glaring capitals, at the end of each.] 

The connection which subsists between worldly advan- 
tages and moral and intellectual accomplishments is too close 
to be safely ignored by any one who has his moral and intel- 
lectual fortune to make. It may be a melancholy fact in the 
course of things that money has become possessed of such 
amazing significance; but if, it be true, if the fact be really 
so, it demands recognition, and that degree of respect and con- 
sideration which one instinctively accords to every stubborn 
thing in nature. 

Men often act as if to break the microscope would do away 
with the infusorial life which it reveals—break an instrument 
of discovery to annihilate a fact! The custom has been, and 
is yet, among certain dialecticians to ignore or deny the ex- 
istence of that which is unsightly in nature, or inconsistent 
with their idea of the Divine economy. That which cannot 
be reasoned away is put out of sight or covered up as one 
hides a physical deformity or a loathsome disease. Life itself 
is declared by time-serving philosophers to have no basis 
in reality, and to protect the reputation of Omnipotence 
they maintain that justice is an abstraction, selfishness a form 
of virtue, and evil a mere name for that which is a “ uni- 
versal good”—a means of righteousness, without which the 
virtues could not be grown, no more than could the harvest 
without the storm-clouds, rain, thunder and lightning, which 
herald it. 

Thus has it been the custom among those who fail to ap- 
preciate the necessity of trade and a medium of exchange, to 
decry money, as if it were the agent of darkness. Shakes- 
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peare contemptuously calls it “chaff,” and didactic moralists 
have dubbed it “ filthy lucre,” the very presence of which in 
places of worship is regarded as a desecration—or rather we 
should say—vused to be so regarded ; for times have changed, 
and money changers are no longer sacrilegeous objects. This 
shallow prejudice against that which is a mere medium of 
exchange in the business world, and a symbol of power in 
society, for good or evil, according as it is used or abused, was 
predicated upon the usually low influence of money, and the 
character of the low-born beings who dealt in it, rather than 
upon money itself. This symbol of power or value being so 
frequently found in bad company, and devoted to bad uses, 
naturally shared the reputation of both. As it is not always 
easy to discriminate between the agent and principal in a 
transaction, so the influence of money and the money itself 
became confounded, and the latter compelled to bear the 
odium, in undiscriminating minds, reflected upon it by the evil 
transactions of those who trade in money and traffic in the 
welfare of human souls. 

It is idle to indulge a prejudice against that which 
is a mere symbol, and which brings to one his meat and 
drink, and provides the means of such material and spiritual 
comforts as one is able to appropriate and enjoy. He only 
can afford to indulge a contempt for money who has it in 
excess. While the influence of great wealth may not be such 
as to make it an object of envy to any right-minded man, the 
influence of great poverty is still less an object of envy to 
him. Extremes, in either direction, are, in fact, so often 
accompanied with consequences so serious to the moral char- 
acter, that good men and women of every age have prayed to 
be delivered from them. In one direction, the evil shows 
itself in mendicity and lawlessness; in the other direction, 
in indolence and selfishness. In both extremes the moral 
condition is closely allied, if not identical. The one is in- 
duced by sloth and want, the other by sloth and luxury. 

It has been well said that great destitution is inconsistent 
with good morality. Both philosophy and observation sup- 
port the truth of the assertion. Destitution means the Jack of 
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those elements of health, rational enjoyment and rejuvenation, 
upon which the physical and moral integrity of both soul and 
body depends. To be more explicit, it means the want of 
that which is essential to man’s rational existence—the want 
of wholesome food and drink ; of pure air and bright sunshine ; 
of good clothes, sweet homes and cheerful society; of good 
books, fine pictures and esthetic culture, and the leisure to 
enjoy them; of rest and recreation ; of self-respect, social ap- 
preciation, fair play and just compensation ; these, in brief, 
are the wants, the non-supply of which causes many people’s 
deterioration, dehumanization and death. The iron, does, 
indeed, enter the soul, and drive to despair one who plods 
on as regularly as come the days, month after month and year 
after year, for a meagre subsistance, until death comes—plod- 
ding that gives wealth to the world, and blessings manifold, 
and starvation to him, the poor, unrequitted toiler. Such a 
life is a sacrifice to humanity ; such a death a disgrace to the 
cause of humanity ; it is the essence of inhumanity imperson- 
ated.* And one cannot but commiserate the moral condition 
of a man who is able to look complacently on the spectacle 
and enjoy his good dinners, ample incomes, luxurious draw- 
ing-rooms, fine linen, ete., which the accident of birth or social 
position, gives him, and feel no responsibility for its existence 
and perpetuity. 

The ill-bred race of men, women and children “ who live 
to toil, and toil only to die,” of whom one is wont to say, 
deprecatingly, they cannot appreciate the privileges that well- 
bred people possess; the miserable creatures of toil, made 
miserable by want, who are too deeply absorbed in low, bread- 
and-butter aims, to care for either the love of heaven, or the 
fear of hell; for that which is either vile or virtuous any- 
where ;—they that peg our shoes, weave our fabrics, make our 
clothes, cook our food, wash our linen, make our wines, and 


* But unhappily it is not in the nature of things that it should be other- 
wise. “You should bear constantly in mind,” says William Cobbett, 
“that nine-tenths of us are from the very nature and necessities of the 
world, born to gain our livelihood by the sweat of our brow. What reason 
have we then to presume that our children are not to do the same?” 
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all the other goud things that minister to the stay, comfort 
and joy of better lives—lives made better by these ministra- 
tions; these are the toiling millions of our race who, with 
their bodies, bridge over the wide chasm between earth and 
heaven, that the rest of mankind,—the favored few,—may 
pass safely over to that abode of peace and rest, and be for- 
ever blest or— sink to endless depths.”* 

We would not be over pathetic concerning the condition 
of the so-called laboring classes. It is not that labor is de- 
grading, nor that it is compulsory upon the masses that we are 
moved to write these things. Work is chief among the 
choicest blessings of mankind. No honest work, howsoever 
low its grade, is degrading. Man is made to toil. It is by 
toil that he attains his normal status,and would to Heaven 
that he were universally compelled to engage in it, if it so be 
that he receive fair compensation. It is labor poorly 
requited, toil without adequate remuneration against which 
we protest. It is that one reaps where many sow, that one 
absorbs the wealth created by the many, and uses it to wrong 
and oppress them, that excites our concern and calls forth our 
condemnation. If such injustice were the exception and not 
the rule in civilized society ; if it were anomalous or due to ex- 
ceptional causes, ephemeral in origin and influence, one might 
be justified in enduring and excusing it. But it is everywhere 
the rule, everywhere confirmed by the exceptions. It cannot, 





* The bridging the millions undoubtedly do, but they must be directed, 
taught. Wiser heads than theirs must plan the work. That “those who 
think must govern those who toil,” is not merely a poetical sentiment ; it 
is an indisputable fact, as much a law of nature as that of gravitation. 

No one toiled harder than Edmund Burke; and were we to estimate his 
reward, only in a pecuniary sense, we should say that there never was toil, 
of equal value, more unrequited than his. Yet, at no time did Burke agree 
with those who regarded labor as a misfortune ; on the contrary, he always 
combated that view as false and pernicious. ‘“ Every attempt,” he says, “to 
fly from it (work) and to refuse the very terms of existence becomes much 
more truly a curse.” Montesquieu presents the same view in another form. 
Speaking of the laboring class, the French philosopher says: ‘On doit 
chercher 4 en augmenter, non pas a en diminuer le nombre.” De l'esprit des 
dois. Liv. xxiii, c. XVI. 
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therefore, be due to the influence of exceptional causes, but 
rather to causes which have their origin in grave defects of 
our laws and customs, which nothing, we fear, but a new 
order of things can remove.* 

But who that believes in the reign of wisdom and the 
triumph of justice can doubt the coming of a higher civiliza- 
tion than the present? Have not the prophets foretold it? 
And the poets, have they not heralded it in song and story ? 





* We are sorry to think that it will be difficult to hit upon an “ order of 
things” which shall be likely to remove half the grievances complained of 
by the “sons of toil.” We are, therefore, somewhat slow in our condemna- 
tion of “the favored few” in this particular instance. Nay, we rather 
apprehend that if those wronged and aggrieved people had their own way, 
whether we might think it a new or an old way, we should soon have still 
more reason for condemnation than we have now. This conclusion we 
have not arrived at hastily; it is the result of more or less extensive 
observation, accompanied with some research, both in Europe and America. 
Moreover we find ourselves fully sustained in it by those who have devoted 
a large portion of their lives to the solution of the labor problem. This is 
true, for example, of M. le Play, whose Les ouvriers Européens, La‘ Réforme 
Sociale and l’Organisition du Travail, have been translated into all the 
principal languages of Europe; and we are glad to add that one of them, 
l’Organisation du Travail, has been translated by an American and pub- 
lished in Philadelphia (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) We extract a 
passage from the American edition which speaks for itself: 

“We hear daily in our popular assemblages of Paris,” says M. le Play, 
“ doctrines taught which tend to perpetuate, by common sentiments derived 
from misery, a secret caste hostile to all social order. These doctrines may be 
summed up in the following axioms: 

“ Capital is a shameful accumulation. Property is ot only robbery, but it 
is assassination. The workman who economizes is a traitor to his brethren,” 
&c., &c. (Assemblée dite /a Redoute réunions d’octobre et de novembre, 
1868.) 


Commenting on the above axioms, M. le Play justly and forcibly 
remarks: 

‘“‘ Now, 1 am assured by travellers, who have lived for a long time among 
the savages of the Amazon, that these never found their practice upon 
theory ; that whilst indulging their improvident gluttony and gorging them- 
selves with the products of a superabundant chase, they still render homage 
to the moral superiority of the fixed populations in their vicinity, who dy 
means of their savings assist them in times of extreme want.” 


( The Organization 
of Labor. Am. Ed., p. 384.) 
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Have not the philosophers held to such an idea as the result 
of the triumph of reason? Did not the divine Plato’s Ideal 
Republic embody such a conception of a civilization? Christian, 
or no Christian, Pagan or Jewish, Oriental or Celestial, call 
not that impossible of attainment and realization, which has 
existed in idea in the world’s noblest minds, since the begin- 
ning of time. Let us not be deceived by names. The 
idea is the embryo of that which is realizable. Every 
thing exists first in idea, and is afterwards ultimated. And 
who shall limit the realizable? or set bounds to the possible ? 
As the dawn presages the coming of the sun, so do ideal con- 
ceptions presage the possible in things human or divine. 

So far as the influence of morality can affect the 
institution of justice and equality in worldly preferment and 
property interests, the Christian system, in its early teachings 
and ideal precepts, seems peculiarly adapted to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion. But when we compare the present 
ecclesiastical development and practical workings of the system 
of religion which prevails in Christendom, we are made pain- 
fully aware of the wide chasm which divides the actual from the 
ideal in so-called Christianity ; and we are constrained to believe 
that it is an unwarrantable assumption, and an exhibition of bad 
taste, to call that Christian which popularly goes by the name. 

These defects show themselves in two-fold forms with their 
sequences, viz.: First, the tendency to redundancy of capital ; 
and second, the tendency to redundancy of labor. 

The highest virtue postulated by the great Founder of 
Christianity was self-sacrifice. It is needless to point out how 
utterly impossible it would be to maintain the prevailing 
distinctions between rich and poor, privileged and oppressed, 
which is nursed with such obtuse pertinacity by self-styled 
Christians, were that virtue duly recognized and respected in 
Christendom. It is not too much to say that under the 
influence of that virtue the greed of gain would be as rare a 
phenomenon as ice in the tropics, and disappear as soon. 
The author of “ Hece Homo”* has said truly, that ‘‘ There are 
superior and inferior breeds of men as of other animals; and 
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the rich man will be led by his wealth into a mode of life 
which must remove him to a certain distance from the poor 
man. The danger is, lest the distinction and the distance 
should turn to a moral division, to a separation of interests and 
sympathies in which Christian union perishes.” 

The one, we remark parenthetically, is an inevitable 
sequence of the other; the moral division precedes, the 
property distinction follows, in the logical order of events; and 
it is idle to talk of “danger” under such circumstances. One 
might with equal propriety talk of the danger of small-pox to 
one who had already imbibed the contagion! “Therefore,” 
continues our author, “against all unjust privilege, against 
all social arrangements which make the prosperity of one man 
incompatible with the prosperity of another, the Christian is 
bound by his humanity (principles) to watch and protest,’— 
to which we say, certainly. 

The redundancy of capital, or more properly the unequal 
distribution of wealth, presents a problem of exceeding com- 
plexity for the political economists to deal with. That it is 
a problem the solution of which is beset with difficulties is by 
no means conclusive proof that its solution is beyond the scope 
of human reason. The tendency has been to leave the adjust- 
ment of problems of such complexity to themselves, to work 
out their own solution, or non-solution, as best they may. It 
has seriously been maintained that the law of supply and 
demand is equal to the proper adjustment of the difficulties 
between labor and capital, without any direct interference by 
legislation. This view would be perfectly correct if the law 
were left to operate uninfluenced by disturbing and unequal 
causes, as war and conquest, social convulsions and _ rival 
class interests, and justice and fair dealing were the rule 
and not the exception in civilized society. 

Under existing circumstances, however, experience amply 
demonstrates its fallacy. The law of self-interest, as men now 
are, is unduly stimulated, and overrides justice and fair play. 
In the struggle which ensues for place and power, the strong 
dominates the weak ; might gains special privileges and puts 
the weak under ban. To leave the problem to solve itself, 

VOL, XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. 4 
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under such circumstances, is virtually a license to oppress and 
enslave; to place the weak at the mercy of the strong. The 
result is inevitable: the poor grow poorer, and less able to care 
for themselves ; the rich grow richer, and more able to dominate 
them. It is thus that monopolies are formed, and caste classes 
established with privileges, hereditary and perpetual. But the 
mischief does not end here. The strong continue to oppress 
the weak and the weak to prey upon the strong. Injustice 
is perpetrated in the name, and under the forms of law, by one 
class, and despite forms of law by the other. Disorders are 
bred in the struggle, like fungus, on the body politic. Liberty 
and license are the rule of the few; self-assertion and 
poverty the rule of the many. The struggle for existence 
becomes intensified, and .grows more unequal with the 
increase of ignorance and poverty; and between the two 
evils crime is bred as legitimately as mould on cheese, or mil- 
dew in moisture and heat. The difficulty tends to multiply 
itself and to spawn disorder like a pestilence. Crimes against 
persons and property are not only produced by this anomalous 
condition, but not unfrequently war and rebellion likewise 
follow in the long train of social consequences. The history of 
the race shows that nothing is so prolific of sedition and rebellion, 
as want and oppression. Catilines are legitimate sequences of 
inequality of worldly possessions, the pang of hunger and the 
sting of want.* 

It is too much to hope, perhaps, that the evils growing 
out of an unequal concentration or distribution of wealth 
will alone be remedied by the growth of a spirit of justice and 
fair dealing among men. Economic philosophers have never 
indulged the idea. The nature of that spirit, however, ought 
to follow as the legitimate result of religious culture and 
discipline. This is the highest purpose to which religion 
could subserve. But so long as religion is regarded as the ex- 
clusive service of God, and confined to the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of the emotional feelings, as the highest and most 
appropriate expression of that service, it must necessarily fail 





* “Les communes qui mouraient de faim, se soulevérent.” Montesquieu 
Esprit des lois, Liv. xxiii, c. xvi. 
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to produce that desirable result. Justice will not be done. 
The rights of property will receive more consideration than 
the claims of duty and morality. The religious devotee, be 
he Christian, or what not, may pray and sing, shout his hallelu- 
jahs, and declare himself a poor miserable sinner, as he un- 
doubtedly is, forever, and forever remain oblivious to the 
claims of his higher duties and obligations to himself, and his 
fellow men, in this regard. Something more than prayer is 
evidently required to reform evils of this class. 

Nothing is more common, in the highest circles of Christian 
culture, than the display of self-interest at one’s neighbor’s 
cost. One takes every possible advantage, short of downright 
falsifying, and frequently is not limited to that, of the other, 
in trade or exchange; the other expects that he will, and each 
pardons the other for any advantage which is gained over him, 
by the exercise or practice of some sharp trick, superior adroit- 
ness, or activity, under the plea that it is a purely business affair. 
There is a feeling in business circles, which all share, that it is 
unmanly to admit that one is not his antagonist’s equal in 
business sagacity, and if cheated he pockets the loss and waits 
for an occasion to retrieve it. Both wait and watch like 
beasts of prey for a victim! It is agreed between them that 
business is business, to be conducted on business principles, 
which is simply to make the largest possible profit on the 
smallest possible outlay or exertion. 

“No friendship in business” is the commonest tablet in 
business life; and the habits that prevail in christendom, 
among business men, are such, that no man can be a successful 
business man who fails to respect the maxim. Honesty is 
no doubt the best policy to practise in the long run, if man- 
hood is to be placed in the balance of profit and loss; but it is 
no part of a thriving business policy. The man, who, by some 
lucky turn of events, or good fortune, derives an unexpected 
and unforseen profit or advantage, and voluntarily shares his 
neighbor’s loss in the transaction, would be regarded as a fit 
subject for ridicule, if not for a lunatic asylum. Such a pro- 
cedure would be a flagrant violation of the conditions of 
business success, which is to get all one can, and to keep what 
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one gets. It would also be a palpable violation of the funda- 
mental condition of profits, in trade or exchange, namely, 
secrecy. No tradesman would long feel sure of his profits, did 
he permit them to be known. Were he to publish them to the 
world, his customers might think them in excess; insist upon 
a reduction; or regard themselves as victims of an attempt to 
swindle, and refuse to deal with him on any terms. Accord- 
ingly the utmost secrecy prevails, in most business circles, in 
respect of costs and margins. Every dealer has his own 
peculiar mark, to indicate the first element known only to him- 
self and his responsible clerks, and regards its divulgence as a 
flagrant breech of trust, which it doubtless is, under the system 
of ethics that rules the shops. Then with what subtile artifice 
does he seek to persuade his customer that the price he asks is 
too low, for the quality of goods he is endeavoring to sell ; 
that it is really less than the first cost of the article! The 
article, under scrutiny, may be the very embodiment of 
shoddy, but its good quality is endlessly dilated upon, while its 
defects are studiously withheld or left to be detected by the 
artless buyer. 

The latter, however, is not unfrequently as wily in driving 
a bargain as his adroit antagonist. He is too sharp to display 
any particular preference for the article he wants, though 
he wants it badly, having learned to his cost that the price 
usually goes up or down with the fluctuations of the force of 
his desires. He is, accordingly, never anxious to buy—never 
exhibits likes and attachments for this or that. His policy, 
on the contrary, is to be cynical. He criticises freely, finds 
various faults, in reason and out of reason, with everything, 
and is pleased with nothing. He has seen something which 
he likes better elsewhere, a few doors below or above, and 
at a much less cost. He is not disposed to buy to-day on any 
terms; nevertheless, he would take a certain piece of goods, 
could he have it at a certain named price, rather than take 
the trouble to call again or to go elsewhere. So clever does 
he play his part in the game of trade, that an unsophisticated 
clerk is deceived, and after due consultation with his employer, 
consents to let him have the goods on his own terms, which, after 
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all, return a sufficient profit, while the customer gets precisely 
the goods he really wants, and in a way and at a price which 
gives him infinite satisfaction. 

But it will be said that this peculiar phenomenon in the 
business world is no longer witnessed in the higher circles of 
the mercantile trade; the more reputable dealers confining 
themselves to the display of their goods and the price put 
upon them, never soliciting a purchase, and never deviating 
from the one price. 

The merchants, however, who are able fo pursue this me- 
thod, so eminently proper and self-respecting, are only those 
whose means enable them to enter the best markets of the 
world and under-buy the vast majority of their neighbors; so 
that they are able to sell a superior article at a lower price 
than their numerous rivals can an inferior one. Their wealth 
also gives them other advantages of no small importance, as 
elegant shops, and outfits, polite and educated clerks, trained 
ushers and waiters, ete. 

But what of a frank, honest, unpretentious deal? Does the 
experienced observer of human events, and the course of busi- 
ness and trade know of any of that character? The shame, 
we think, are far more numerous than the genuine. How 
many runners or agents is the successful merchant or manu- 
facturer supposed to employ to solicit purchasers for his 
goods, the expense of which the consumer is compelled to 
pay? How many of them use honest material in manufacture ¢ 
A personal friend of the writer, and a large manufacturer of 
a superior article of domestic consumption, laments the necess- 
ity his house is under, owing to the heat of competition and 
the number of imitations of his goods of inferior quality in the 
market, that can be sold at a less price than his own, of keeping 
a large number of runners or agents, to solicit orders for his 
house, and protect its interests and repute at home and abroad. 
The expense it entails is one of the largest items in the cost 
of production, which, of course, is borne by the consumer. 
“Tt is all wrong,” he says, “the consumer ought to seek the 
producer, and not the producer the consumer. It would 
greatly reduce the cost of living.” This is self-evident. The 
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necessity of pursuing the opposite course indicates an unnatu- 
ral, enforced, unhealthy state of trade, and carries with it abnor- 
mal, moral, and economic sequences of too serious a character 
to endure long. 

Apropos of secrecy and deception in trade, brokerage, ex- 
change and manufactures, we maintain that both are necessary 
conditions of suecess under the present order of things. The 
consumer would, by no means, voluntarily submit to become 
a party and a victim to such enormous profits as often accrue 
from the sale of articles of various degrees of utility and of 
non-utility, were they cognizant of the truth. It is safe to 
assume, we think, that the tippler would find fault with his 
glass of grog, did he know that it was two or three times 
diluted, and that he paid the dispenser of it several hundred 
per cent. profit. The consumer of wines would be equally 
disgusted had he any adequate idea of the enormity of the profits 
derived from their sale; even more disgusted, we believe, did 
he know, what is a positive fact, that at least nine-tenths of 
the vinous article he buys, is of doubtful origin and of still 
more doubtful value. The tea-drinker, too, would loose much 
of the pleasure he now derives from his cup, had he the least 
idea that the tea for which he pays a dollar or more a pound, 
costs in New York and other commercial centres but twenty- 
five cents, or less, per pound, and is of a mixed and question- 
able quality at that. But the suspicion that he is thus 
defrauded or overreached is so strong in well-informed circles 
that the subject is worthy of his serious attention. 

Fortunes have been made, and are being made from the 
sale of patent medicines, that would be as worthless to venders 
as they are to the buyers thereof, were the true character and 
composition of them known to the public. Messrs. of 
New York, we are credibly informed, have made millions of 
dollars from the sale of “Florida Water,” which is neither 
better nor worse than Croton. It is sent abroad, for it 
is too well known at home to be a profitable article of 
traffic there. What quantities of money are made and lost 
by dealers and drinkers of foreign and domestic mineral 
waters? Yet it is our conviction that not one person in 
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a thousand is benefited by their use; while, on the other 
hand, we are as firmly convinced that many are positively 
injured by them. Fortunately, the injury falls mainly on 
those who can best afford to bear it. 

But unfortunately, it is quite otherwise with the legitimate 
traffic in drug-medicines and fashionable viruses. Medicines 
that cost dimes are sold for dollars, the huge profit being 
extorted chiefly from the credulous dupes whose burdens 
are already too grievous to be borne. Most of the drugs that 
yield such prodigious profits to their manufacturers and ven- 
ders, are devoid of any intrinsic value whatever; while as now 
used mankind would be infinitely better off without them ; their 
indiscriminate and extravagant use causing really more disease 
than they cure ; themselves creating the very demand they so 
falsely and greedily supply. Of this nefarious traffic, falsely re- 
garded as legitimate, it may be said more truly than of any other 
of less respectability, that its success as a business depends on 
cupidity, secrecy and deception on the one hand, and blind, 
unreasoning credulity on the other. But we must not tarry 
on the confines of our subject. 

It is the prevailing custom everywhere in the business 
world to disregard the obligation to render equivalents for 
equivalents, pound for pound; to ignore the claims of right 
and justice; and to take advantage of weakness and stupidity 
to drive a bargain and obtain a profit. An old acquaintance of 
the writer, and a type of a class of business men by 
no means unknown to the reader, is a large manufacturer 
whom we have purposely selected from the numerous ex- 
amples of the kind to illustrate the point we wish to make. 
We know him to be a consistent, acceptable christian, exemplary 
in speech, pure in personal habit, irreproachable in private 
life, and an honest—as honesty goes in business affairs—but 
thorough business man. We venture to affirm that no note of 
his making ever went to protest ; no promise unfilled ;—but he 
has “shaved” many a note for a struggling mortal with less 
means and heavier liabilities than his own. Indeed, he has 
discounted his own notes before they became due, and turned 
in that way an “honest” penny at the expense of a needy 
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creditor. He is exact in keeping his engagements and lives 
up to the letter of his agreements. Scores of men, women 
and children are employed by this gentleman, and it is chiefly 
from the profits of their labor that his large fortune has 
been derived. It is needless to say that the wages paid his 
laborers are not in excess of the customary rates; nor does he 
fail to take advantage of any depression in business to slack 
up on time and throw the loss, if any, on them. If trade is 
dull he does not hesitate to reduce the wages of his employés. 
If government lays a tax on an article of manufacture it is 
entered in the account of cost and is paid by the consumer. 
Then what sagacity does he not exercise in selecting workmen 
that are thoroughly sound in body, and mentally and physically 
able to earn their wages? In that respect no eye of a slave- 
master could be more acute; no slave driver more watchful 
and exacting. When a hand is disabled by age, infirmity, or 
hard work, he is set aside, and one more competent to fill his 
place is substituted. Such a course, he avers, is the only one 
to pursue consistent with the success of his business. 
‘“‘Among so many hands did I not look sharply to them, weed 
out the incompetent, and see that all of them earned their 
wages, my profits would not be assured. Competition is active, 
and margins run close. It will not do to be undersold.” These 
are the reasons that justify him in getting the largest possible 
amount of labor for the least possible amount of wages.* An ex- 
perienced business man will regard them as good and sufficient. 
And so should we, did he practise the frugality in his own life 
and home that his laborers are compelled to practise in theirs; 





* Here, too, there is, unfortunately, another dark side to the question. 
We fear it is no exaggeration to say that two-thirds of our workingmen, 
including a large class of mechanics, make it a point to render the least 
possible amount of labor for the largest_possible amount of wages. There 
are thousands in our large cities, especially in New York, who are so lazy 
and dishonest that if they are not allowed to pursue this course—if they can- 
not enjoy the luxury of cheating their employers—of passing most of their 
time in idleness—they will not work at all; they prefer to beg or steal. 

Need we say that no doctrine would be more popular to this class—no 
theory in political economy would seem sounder or more righteous—than 
that all who have property should share it with all who have none? 
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and if he lived and died in poverty like them, instead of living 
and dying a millionaire. The absence of these prominent 
facts, so constant in the history of trade and manufacture, is 
too significant to be ignored in making up a just judgment 
upon his case; and since the men, women and children produce 
the capital which makes him wealthy, while they themselves 
remain poor, we cannot escape the conclusion that either 
their labor is underpaid or the profits are in excess of a just 
percentage on the cost and outlay. 

The common-sense of Christendom is at fault on the subject 
of profits and wages and the means of obtaining them; and 
herein lies the most troublesome complication with which it is 
beset. Here, for instance, is Mr. ———,a Christian after the 
prevailing and most approved model, whose two fine boys go 
regularly to Sunday school, and are regularly taught by their 
pious and exemplary father, among other fine precepts, not to 
steal; not to take the name of the Lord in vain; and to 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it inviolate. The tenth 
commandment in the decalogue, not to covet thy neighbor’s 
property, is clearly not enjoined; for sharpness in trade is 
inculeated on them as if it were one of the 1ew commandments. 
Accordingly, while respecting the Sabbath and the name of 
God, and the precept against general theft, the boys drive 
sharp bargains in their little dealings with other and smaller 
boys. On one occasion one of the smaller boys found he had 
been cheated, and demanded restitution. But restitution was 
not the business order of his older comrade—one of the 
pious youths. He replied: “My father says, ‘never 
give up a good bargain without a forfeit. That is 
the way men deal. Give me three cents and I will trade back 
with you. It was a fair bargain.” The father is a successful 
New York merchant, and desires his boys to become such 
likewise, and trains them accordingly in the business ethics that 
rule the stock exchange on week-days, and the precepts that 
are so pretty to teach and learn on Sunday. It is thus that our 
Christian youth are reared for the larger business operations of 
adult life. Early practice in the art of over-reaching makes 
them ultimately shrewed business men, or adroit swindlers or 
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“blacklegs;” it is not always certain which. This is 
inevitable. And he cannot consistently complain of the 
result who is satisfied with the means, Shall one find fault 
with the fruit the seed of which he has had the selection ? 
or bewail the whirlwind if he sow the wind? We con- 
demn, and properly so, the custom of the ancient Spartans, 
who trained their boys in the art of stealing as a means of 
developing their tact and sagacity. But we fail to see in what 
respect the Grecian custom was inferior, or more disreputable, 
than that of Christendom.* The means may differ, but the 
method is the same—both a wrong that cannot be too earnestly 
condemned, nor too soon reformed. 


We repeat that the business sentiment of Christendom is at 
fault. The man who can drive the hardest bargain is in the 
popular estimation, the one, above all others, who is to be 
trusted with public business, and who is best entitled to the 
confidence of the business community. Public sentiment 
supports him; and by virtue of such support he often attains 
the highest position in the council of state. His business 
sagacity is a possession that renders him worthy a cabinet 
position in the great American Republic! 

This spurious sentiment leads one to meekly uncover to a 
millionaire, and to decline to entertain abstract questions con- 
cerning the morality of the means and methods by which he 
became such. In general, the bare fact is sufficient; and if he 
is benevolent to the poor; is “ large-hearted,” “ whole-souled,” 





* If there are any who need to be convinced of the increasing greed of 
our merchants let them turn their attention to those who try to combine the 
functions of the tailor, the mantuamaker, the shoemaker, &c., with the gen- 
eral dry goods trade, so that wherever there is a penny to be had they may 
grab it—snatch it from those who are best entitled to it—those taught to earn 
it. 


In the principal commercial cities of Europe this is held to be paltry 
and huckster-like, and those who practise it are excluded from the merchant 
guild. Among the ancient Greeks, Persians and Romans, the penalty for 
this sort of greed was still more severe; those who indulged in it were de- 
nounced as infamous.—See Anderson’s Historical and Chronological Deduction 
of the Origin of Commerce ; also, Schémann’s De Comitiis Athen. ; Bickh’s 
Public Econ., v. ii, p. 97, &c., &e. 
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in brief, a good fellow; gives liberally to the church and the 
charities, contributes largely toward the religious welfare of 
the Heathen abroad ; he can occupy the highest price pew in the 
highest price church at home, and have every honor accorded 
him which he deigns to accept. He is a dispenser of patronage 
—an eminent citizen. Hundreds live on his bounty. He is 
public-spirited and enterprising—a leader. There is an air of 
superiority about a man who has plenty and lavishes it 
freely, which removes him from the taints and suspicions of 
the common run of mortals. His errors are eclipsed by his 
generosity and magnanimity. He does not count his small 
change, nor require the details of his domestic bills. He lives 
above the petty faults and meannesses which the common people 
so often perpetrate ; and althogether above those of a graver 
sort which often spring from want and misery rather than 
from native depravity, and for which they are made to suffer 
the extreme penalty. And yet, notwithstanding these princely 
traits, he is not too much of a man to use his superior wit and 
sagacity against a man of inferior wit and sagacity, to drive a 
bargain which feathers his own nest and despoils that of his 
neighbor. He does not pretend to be a moral philosopher. 
Ethical problems, in his view, belong to the clergy. 
Business is his specialty; and in its prosecution the laws of 
trade—of supply and demand—are his all sufficient warrant or 
excuse for any deal or bargain he can make. If his neighbor 
is in need, he is only too happy to have the opportunity to fore- 
close a mortgage, shave a note, buy at a ruinous discount, or 
to take such other advantage of the occasion as the rights of 
business, and not morality, give him. In this respect our 
Christian millionaire and man of business often plays the role 
of the good Samaritan and thief combined; he is the adroit 
thief first and the good Samaritan afterward. After stripping 
a neighbor of all he has, he will lend him the means to begin 
business again, or contribute liberally to the maintainance of 
his family! It is not many years since the world beheld a 
magnificent spectacle of this kind in a princely merchant of 
New York sending a ship-load of provisions to the starving 
cotton operatives of Great Britain. All England sang pans 
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in praise of the munificent act. Everybody exclaimed, how 
grand! how generous! and so it was both. But, unhappily, 
we cannot be oblivious of the fact that it was mainly the un- 
remunerated toil of those same starving men, women and 
children—starving because trade was dull and they were out 
of work for a few weeks, and because their wages were barely 
sufficient in prosperous times to enable them to live in rags 
from hand to mouth—that gave this same thrifty merchant, 
his princely income, and put it in his power to return to them 
asa gift, part of that which he took from them through the 
“laws” of trade. 

Now, while the shrewd devotees of trade and exchange, of 
which fair samples, and by no means the worst, have been 
given, cannot be held morally responsible for the unjust and 
equivocal business method which they pursue, for they are 
themselves legitimate products of the spirit of the times, they 
are nevertheless a species of the conventional, robber class— 
thieves despite themselves, if there is any truth in the Gos- 
pel. They violate the first principle of natural justice which 
is equal right to life, and an equitable share of the means 
which support life. They fail to do by others as they would 
be done by; and appropriate the lion’s share of that which in 
greater part belongs to others. Their business habits accord 
in principle precisely with the selfish customs of robbers from 
time immemorial. The latter made raids upon their neighbors 
with spear and sword; the former by civil prowess and the 
laws of trade. Might, of business prowess, is the means by 
which the modern capitalist gains his possessions; and in 
feudal times it was might, of military prowess, by which the 
baron gained his possessions, the sole difference being one of 
method, rather than principle—a difference with no wide 
distinction. 

Strauss has said that “the brute is cruel to the brute, be- 
cause, although having very strong sensations of its own hun- 
ger or fury, it has not an equally distinct conception of the 
pain its treatment inflicts on others.”* The learned man evi- 
dently knew little of the course and conduct of business in the 


* The Old Faith and the New, vol. ii, p. 58. 
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commercial centres of Christendom; and probably never had 
anything to do with greedy brokers and grasping landlords; 
money-lending sharks or the tricksters in bargain-making ; 
nor of those sportive combinations on the street known as 
‘‘bulling ” and “ bearing,” which take the moral marrow out 
of men, crippling the fortunes of small capitalists and trebling 
the fortunes of large ones. The cruelty of the brute to the 
brute is incomparably less than the cruelty of man to man. 
The brute, however hungry and keen its appetite or fury, 
seldom equals the cruelty of those human monsters, wild with 
the greed of gain. The desires of the one are satiable; those 
of the other are insatiable. Appease the appetite of the 
brute animal, and he voluntarily gives way to his hungry 
fellow. But the greed of the human animal is never 
appeased until stricken dead with apoplexy or paralysis. 
After bleeding one victim to the last drop, he has only whetted 
his appetite for another; and if he is more sensible than the 
brute of the pain and distress he inflicts upon his fellow, may 
the gods commiserate him! 

He who deprives or obstructs his fellow of the means, 
or in the method, of gaining an honest living, robs him of his 
life—of both body and soul. To one thus robbed it makes 
little difference whether it be done lawfully or unlawfully ; by 
sharp practice, or trade combination; by legal device, or forci- 
ble possession. And it is a strange twist of business ethics 
that justifies the end, be the means what they may. Unless our 
ethical sense is all astray, it does not follow that because one 
possesses a high order of business talent; is shrewd in in- 
vesting and buying; is able to make vast business combina- 
tions, and control the laws of trade, that he has the right to 
use those powers to the wrong and detriment of his less talent- 
ed fellow, who can enter into no equal competition with him. 
If it be a wrong to control the wills of our fellows, to subju- 
gate and enslave their minds and bodies, it is not less a wrong 
to subjugate and enslave their time and purses, whatever be 
the means by which the result is effected; for in possessing 
their purses, the means are controlled which supply their 
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bodies and brains, and build up the fabric of their imperish- 
able souls, if such they have. 

Finally: “Falsehood is odious both to God and man,” 
said Socrates; and deception and sharp practice cannot be less 
so. No man can long respect himself who prosecutes concealed 
and deceptive aims in business or private life. He who 
pursues hidden purposes lives a lie to the public, and sooner or 
later becomes a lie unto himself.* It is only uttering a truism 
to say that equity is the basis of an honorable business, be the 
nature of that business what it may. Every man should have 
exactly what he earns, be it large profits or small; honor or 
dishonor; and the law of equivalents should be conscientiously 
observed in the affairs of trade and exchange. We are not 
unmindful that to secure these desirable ends in business, 
difficulties of great magnitude have to be met and overcome; 
economic problems solved; the finances adjusted; rates of 
interest equitably established ;+ and the laws of trade clearly 





*Yet we see illustrations of the barefaced self-laudation of this very class 
placarded about, in the hugest and most glaring letters wherever such things 
are allowed for money, or “trade,”’—on the fences of vacant lots, in the 
street cars, in the steamboats, on the rocks and hedges along the highways— 
nay, in places that may not be mentioned here. 

It is a curious fact that by none—with perhaps the sole exception of the 
infallible quack doctors—is this department of “The Ethics of Trade” 
carried to so high a state of development as it is by our tailors. Thus, for 
example, who that moves about at all, has not seen in a thousand forms, and 
in five thousand places, staring him in the face, forcing itself by every device 
on his attention, the legend, “ The Great Popular Clothiers,” &c. 

In times not yet very ancient, a tailor used to be only “ the ninth part of a 
man.” Even at this day such is his status in countries in which the worship 
of the golden calf is not so widely prevalent as it is with us. In our favored 
land, a big tailor who succeeds in making a large number of little tailors and 
a still larger number of poor tailoresses work for him at the lowest possible 
rate, and who, at the same time, charges the highest prices he can get for his 
garments—generally 30 per cent. more than their value—may in time pro- 
claim himself “ great,” “ popular,” &c. Nay, more, a large proportion of our 
good people will accept his eminently tailor-like estimate of himself, with- 
out ever thinking how much of its basis is “ shoddy!” 

+The very able economist, David Ricardo, deprecated any interference 
on the part of the State, with the rate of interest on money. “In all 
countries,” says he,” from mistaken notions of policy, the State has inter- 
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understood. But the ethics of a subject are not affected by the 
difficulties of its solution. That remains the same even though 
the difficulties environning its application prove insuperable. 
In respect of the relations of capital and labor, we remark, 
that while they involve a problem in economical science, the 
discussion of which is foreign to the purpose of this article, 
they also have ethical bearings which must not be overlooked. 
Unless our sense of equity is at fault, the laborer is justly 
entitled to a share of the profits of a business which his labor 
creates. The foundation of his rights in that direction is 
the self-evident fact that capital is the child of labor—the 
surplus which labor alone provides.* The rise in real estate 
and the profit of investment are due to productive industry. 





fered to prevent a fair and free market rate of interest, by imposing heavy 
and ruinous penalties on those who shall take more than the rate fixed by 
law.” (Principles of Political Economy, 3d Ed. p. 178-9.) It is with diffidence 
that one controverts so eminent a reasoner as Ricardo, yet he seems to have 
overlooked the experience of the race in past civilizations ; and to have un- 
der-estimated the force of human greed, when left to operate unrestrained 
by law. From the earliest ages governments have been compelled to in- 
terfere between usurers and their victims; first releasing the person from 
their toils, as did Solon at Athens; and then part of his possessions ; and then 
a greater part ; and so on down to within rational limits, as in England to-day. 
Ricardo seems to have been oblivious of the true functions of government, 
regarding it as an agent of the public to transact public business, rather than 
an instrument of public protection, and for the administration of justice be- 
tween peoples and individuals. The end of government, says Thomas 
Carlyle, is to “ guide men in the way wherein they should go; towards their 
true good in this life, the portal of infinite good in a life to come.” —(Past and 
Present, p. 208.) There isan evident tendency on the part of modern govern- 
ments towards the fulfillment of the end thus idealized by Carlyle: we 
would gladly see it go on to perfection and have Plato’s dream realized on 
the earth. 


*“ Labor was the first price—the original purchase money that was paid 
for all things.” Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Book 1, chap. v. London. 
1820. 

In the early stages of society, the exchangeable value of these commodi- 
ties, (products of human industry,) or the rule which determines how much 
of one shall be given in exchange for another, depends almost exclusively 
on the comparative quantity of labor expended oneach.” Ricardo’s Princi- 
ples of Political Economy. Third Ed., p.10. London. 1821. 
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To deny those who, by their industry, create the world’s 
surplus—capital—participation in its use and enjoyment, is 
a manifest injustice, leading to undue concentration of wealth, 
monopolies and privileged classes; promoting idleness by 
destroying the stimulus of labor, and also by withdrawing from 
business a class who find themselves in a position to live 
without labor; and prostrating and demoralizing industry itself ; 
so that those who live by the labor of their hands, sooner or 
later find themselves deprived of the opportunity of earning 
in that way an honest living. 

Many proprietors of large mercantile establishments are 
beginning to act on this suggestion, and to allow their clerks 
a certain percentage on the profits of their sales. It is done, 
however, more to stimulate them to increased vigilance and 
activity, than as a measure of right and justice; more asa 
business policy than a sense of equity. And we have heard 
the proposition broached by conscientious capitalists and pro- 
prietors of manufacturing interests, to set aside an equitable 
percentage of the net profits of their business as a fund to be 
divided pro rata, annually, among their employ¢s. The propo- 
sition has been acted upon in England by at least one 
proprietor of an extensive iron mill, but with what success we 
are not advised.* We do not see why such a plan should not 
be perfectly feasible. It commends itself to one’s ethical sense, 
and the only difficulty, as far as we can see, in the way of 
its execution, is the general unwillingness to put it in operation. 
It is certainly more practicable than codperation ; and it would 
give more satisfaction to employés; besides, it would, if faith- 
fully carried out, unite the interests of employers and employés, 





* The plan is notatall new. On the contrary, it has the. highest antiquity in 
its favor. It was tried at Tyre and Sidon, as well asat Athens and Carthage. 
In modern times it has been tried at Paris, Florence and Vienna, as well as 
at London; but it has never succeeded to any considerable extent, because 
by no conceivable plan or contrivance can the many employés be convinced 
that their interests are identical with those of the few employers. Were it 
even possible to convince them, some would still be negligent, indolent, 
dishonest, &c. In short, the many will ever be different from the few in most 
essential respects because nature has constituted them differently. 
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and improve their social relations—a desideratum of superlative 
importance to both. 

Should a measure of this kind be put into faithful execu- 
tion, it would measurably do away with the mythical conflict 
between capital and labor, of which one hears so much in these 
latter days. In truth, there is no such conflict in progress, 
nor was there ever one commenced.* The real conflict is 
between individuals and classes; the weak and the strong; 
the shrewd business man and the dullards in the business 
world. This conflict has been going on from the beginning, 
and it will continue to the end, unless some measure or 
policy in business bear rule looking to the interests of 
those who are too stupid, or too weak, it matters not which, 
to care for themselves. Such a policy on the part of business 
men would be wholly gratuitous from a purely business point 
of view. It simply comprehends the introduction of an 
element of humanity in the conduct of business and the oper- 
ation of the laws of trade and exchange. 

Shall such an element ever be interposed between parties 
whose interests are seemingly divergent, in the conduct of 
business life? We may be over sanguine in respect of the 
ultimate reign of equity in business relations; our conviction 
of what ought to be, may possibly influence our belief of what 
will be; but we are confident that the day will come when 
the element of humanity will exercise a controlling influence 
in all the interests of mankind, material as well as spiritual. 
Should it fail to come, and the power of greed continue un- 
checked to control the laws of trade, the earth and everything 
of value therein will ultimately be in the hands of a small 
minority of individuals, now known as capitalists, a class by no 
means distinguished for meekness; while the large majority 
of mankind will be reduced to dependence and beggary. This 


* Mr. Albert S. Bolles in his instructive little volume—7he Conflict 
between Labor and Capital, very truly and forcibly says: ‘“ Were the rich 
man totally unable to unite his capital with labor, he would become a 
beggar ; were the workman unable to get employment from the capitalists, 
he would starve. The interests of the two are, therefore, inseparably 
united ; their need of each other equally great.” P. 75. 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. 5 
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result is as inevitable under the present régime as the ebb and 
flow of the tides, the procession of the seasons, or the course 
of gravity. 

Again: closely allied to this subject in its bearings and 
influence, is that of the rights of property as compared with 
those of labor. The most humane will hold the rights of 
property forever sacred. The politician regards the riglits of 
capital paramount even to the rights of man. “ No taxation 
without representation” was the cry of our fathers of 
revolutionary fame. The women’s rights people reiterate the 
ery in support of woman suffrage. In England the suffrage 
is denied to all women and only permitted to such men as are 
college graduates, householders and those that pay an income 
tax. Our Northern States formerly required a property quali- 
fication of its colored voters, and most of the Southern States 
would to-day require the same qualification of their poor voters, 
black or white, if it were constitutional. In their view it is 
property, not man, that should be represented. In all the 
reasonings of these politically wise people, of either sex, it seems 
never to occur to them that the rights of property and the 
rights of man are the same, one and inseparably, and that they 
can never be rightly dissociated. 

The peculiar sacredness which is thus attached to capital 
has led to a false idea of its real character, and to an exorbitant 
estimate of its real value. Everywhere capital—accumulated 
labor—is held in higher esteem than the life that produced it 
and brings vastly more into the market. The statement may 
seem rash at first sight, but, unhappily, it is based upon and 
fortified by, the rates of interest which money commands in 
all the great centres of the world’s industry. For the present, 
however, let us examine the subject as it presents itself in the 
United States. The lowest rate paid for money there is five 
per cent.; the state of New York permits seven per cent., 
while some of the Western States allow any rate of interest 
per annum that is agreed upon between the parties interested. 
And we remark that nothing in the business world more 
forcibly illustrates the force of human greed than the extortion 
of money-lenders when unchecked by law, nor the propriety 
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of government interposing her arm and extending her pro- 
tection to those whose necessities compel them to become 
borrowers. The percentage paid or allowed on money is no 
doubt arbitrary, being predicated upon no fixed economic 
principle. It is a manifest fallacy, however, to leave a 
matter of such moment to industry to be determined by 
chance or the passing whim of avaricious capitalists or needy 
tradesmen. It is obvious that the earnings of capital should 
sustain a certain fixed, definite and equitable relation to the 
value of labor whose creature it is. But under existing 
rates of interest, the earnings of money are greatly in 
excess of the wages paid for an equivalent of labor. For 
example, the man who during an average life of industry 
earns $30,000, would receive on that sum at seven per cent., 
per annum, $2,100. But premising that this amount were the 
total earnings of thirty years of honest toil, the average 
duration of a human life in the United States, counting from 
its majority, his yearly earnings were $1,000. We have seen, 
however, that his total earnings, and consequently, the exact 
value of his talents and skill were $30,000. And yet the per- 
centage he receives instead of being seven per cent. per annum, 
is only three and one-third per cent. per annum, on his 
capital stock, or $1,000 a year. Thus $30,000-—$1,000— 
03.33. Had he commenced his majority with his capital 
stock in money—having $30,000 in money, instead of the 
same amount in brains, the world would not have been so 
well off for it, but his interest would have netted him more 
than double the amount of his earnings. It follows, therefore, 
that either his labor is under-paid or that the money equiva- 
lent of his labor is over-paid in the state of New York, or in 
the United States, where the rate of interest exceeds 03.33 
per cent. per annum. 

The bearings of this subject would be made clearer were 
we to cite a suppositious case. Let us suppose then, that A 
and B begin their majority together and live to be fifty years 
old. A is a skilled mechanic earning by honest toil $500 
per annum, and continues to do so for thirty years. B is a 
gentleman of leisure having at interest at seven per cent., 
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per annum, $15,000. Should A live the average duration of 
a mechanic’s life, which gives him about thirty working years, 
he will have earned $15,000. It appears, therefore, that A’s 
talents, which are really his capital, are exactly equal to the 
money capital of B. Yet the latter derives an income of 
above $1,000 per annum on his-capital, while A makes on his 
but $500 per annum. The cause of the difference is quite 
obvious. B receives seven per cent. interest on his capital, 
while A receives only three and one-third per cent. on his—a 
discrimination in favor of money-property as unjust as it is 
unwise and injudicious. The conclusion we come to, there- 
fore, in respect of the natural status of capital and the proper 
rate of interest on it may be stated thus: 

The equitable rate of interest on money or its equivalent, 
is that percentage per annum, on an amount equal to the total 
earnings of an average life that will reproduce that amount in 
an equal period of time.* Our averment that 03.33 per 
cent. per annum, is that just rate of interest demanded by the 
law of equity in trade, in the United States, is predicated 
on the assumption that thirty years is the average duration of 
the period of production of a laboring man. The assumption 
is based on statistics of longevity in the United States, and is 
upproximately correct. In Europe the working period is 
much less, which would reduce the production of an average 
life, and according to the rule we have formulated, raise the 
rate of interest or the value of money. Thus, suppose an 
Englishman earns $1,000 per annum, and the period which we 
have called the period of production is, in England, but 
twenty years, his total earnings are $20,000. In this case 
the rate of interest would be five per cent. per annum. 








*Students of political economy will probably take exception | to our 
views in respect of an equitable rate of interest. Ricardo states what is 
perfectly true, that the rate of interest is regulated—properly in his view— 
by the rate of profits, the condition of trade, securities, &c. (Principles of 
Political Economy, 3d ed., p. 179.) It is needless to say that our reasonings 
on the subject are predicated on the future of industry when equity will, it is 
hoped, enter more largely than at present into the affairs of trade and 
commerce, and modify the laws which at Present regulate the interchange 


of commodities. 
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Thus, $20,000-—$1,000—.05. It follows therefore that the 
value of labor is enhanced by the causes that shorten or 
impair human life, and diminished by those which prolong it. 
And since capital is but another form of labor, we see no 
reason why its value should not be influenced by the same 
causes, rise when it is scarce, and fall when it is plenty; and 
both within equitable limits, to be adjusted or defined by the 
wisdom of the political economist. 

The subject is one of great importance to the well-being of 
society, and cannot be safely ignored by her. The earnings 
of money, even at the so-called legitimate rates of interest, 
which do not nearly represent its true earnings, the laws being 
continually evaded, are out of all proportion to the wages paid 
for an equivalent of human labor. The struggle for existence 
is rendered grossly unequal thereby; the poverty of the 
productive class increasing in direct ratio with the increase of 
capital, so that the wealthiest state, in time, becomes the 
poorest. Such a phenomenon may be seen to-day in Great 
Britain, when one person in six of her population is a 
pauper. It is a causus morbi, leading to uniform results every- 
where. And if the world were to begin anew, with the 
earnings of capital in excess of the wages of labor, there is no 
reason to anticipate results upon society differing in anywise 
from those which prevail to-day: capital, produced by one 
class, the poor, accumulated in the hands of another, the 
rich. ; 

High interest rates have been the curse of mankind, and 
nothing gives us a better showing for posterity than the evident 
tendency to their reduction. They were the bane of the 
ancient kingdoms of Greece, and the most suspicious defect in 
their knowledge of political economy. There, indeed, the 
exorbitant rate of fifteen to eighteen per cent. per annum was 
lawful; and not unfrequently thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. per annum was exacted on money by the bankers at 
Athens. It is a satisfaction, however, to know that those 
usurers became objects of contempt, and that the fact that a 
man was a money-lender was sufficient “to prejudice him, even 
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in a court of law among the Athenians.”* It is interesting to 
note also that Aristotle objected, on principle, to putting 
money out at interest, as in his judgment it was a diversion of 
it from its proper and natural use, as a medium of exchange, 
and tended to “the reproduction and increase of itself,” and 
thus to become a burden to industry and the productive 
classes. 

With the growth of a sound financial system, and a clearer 
understanding of the laws of political economy, of which it is 
a part, many of the anomalies of trade and the disorders of 
industry would die out for the want of sufficient stimuli to 
keep them alive; for vice is not self-sustaining no more than 
virtue. But no economic system, howsoever perfect, would be 
fully equal to the occasion. It would need to be supplemented 
by a proper education, and a sound religious culture. The 
present generation is past help in this regard ; but the rising 
generation can be moulded to almost any mode of feeling or 
form of thought that may be desired. The child should be 
taught by example as well as precept, the value and the necessity 
of living a frank, open life,and of pursuing an inflexible, honest 
purpose; the infamy of lying; the sacredness of truth-telling ; 
the dishonor of taking an unfair advantage in trade; the 
superiority of character to merely worldly possession; that 
the proper ethics in business is to confer mutual benefits ; 
and that a trade or exchange which fails of this end is a 
wrong and an injustice to one, if not to both of the parties. 
A life embodying and illustrating precepts of an import similar 
to these inculcated on children, and /ived in their presence, 
before their eyes, would be of more real, subtantial value to 
them, than the wealth of a Stewart or of a Vanderbilt. 

If we are too hopeful of the potency of such teaching and 
training to remove the grave disarders of the times, it is some 
satisfaction to know that it is an error of judgment shared by 
a great many good and great men—sages whom the world 
delights to honor. Our faith in the divine in man stands 
firm amid all the destitution which his avarice and selfish- 
ness have brought into the world; and we cannot but believe 





= Vide, Demosthenes, C. Pant. 
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that with a better knowledge and appreciation of himself and 
his relations to his fellow and to society, the individual would 
come to see and feel the moral degradation, not to say gross 
impiety, of devoting all the force of his corporeal and intellectual 
powers to the acquisition of temporal wealth, or the mere 
gratification of a temporal ambition. “Every sin is allied to 
ignorance,” says the Talmud, and we believe it. Thought- 
lessness is the fruitful mother of selfishness. If man must pursue 
selfish aims and ends, let them be such as relate to his nobler 
self. In this respect the chief difficulty that environs him is 
materialism, or a want of faith in the value of possessions that 
cannot be handled, weighed and measured like merchandize, 
or figured up in dollars and cents. Truth is too obscurely 
outlined on his mental horizon to command his unreserved 
trust and confidence, and compel the surrender of his whole life 
and soul to its authority. While acquiescing in the truth of 
the precepts of the poets and religious mystics in a feeble, 
half-yielding, half-refusing attitude, he holds firmly on to his 
rents and incomes; keenly scrutinizes the prices current, the 
stock reports, and loses no opportunity to profit by the 
indications of a rise or fall in the market. The status of such 
matters is subject to no doubts in his mind; the result subject 
to no misconception as to profit and loss; though, as time goes 
on, his confidence does become more or less shaken on the 
subject of val/ues—the millions in his safe failing to yield the 
satisfaction which he had confidently anticipated. 

“The wealth of a man is the number of things which he 
loves and blesses, which he is loved and blest by.” * One may 
be rich in this sense and have neither houses nor lands ; and one 
may be poor in this sense and own a city. And surely, all the 
gold of Midas put out at the highest rate of interest could yield 
no joys comparable to those which come to one who has this 
wealth—whose life is full of the infinite life, and whose heart 
is full of the infinite love. To him life and death are the same. 
He has within him that which is superior to either, and which 
gives him joys unbroken—imperishable. 

If a man could be brought to a certain knowledge of this 

* Past and Present, p. 346. 
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truth, not asa vague sentiment—to be realized in some mysterious 
Utopia of an indefinable future—but as a living palpable attain- 
ment, now here, it could not but have a powerful influence in 
shaping his course. If this be impossible, if he be so thorough- 
ly of the earth as to be insensible of the life spiritual, 
he may, at least, be brought, by an appeal to his love of self- 
interest, to some appreciation of his higher relations and pros- 
pective affinities; to realize, perhaps, that he is mortal, and that 
the love of the sensuous can only be temporarily enjoyed ; that 
the selfish pleasures, even, are enjoyed more in their renuncia- 
tion than in their gratification; that serving others gives infi- 
nitely more delight than being served; that the wrong-doer is 
wronged infinitely more than the one he wrongs; and finally, 
that the noblest and most enduring pleasures are known only in 
esthetic culture. Once bring him to know and feel the truth of 
this, we repeat, and there is a strong probability that he will 
renounce the course of life which gives him so little joy and satis- 
faction, and live less for himself and more for the welfare of 
his fellow men. He does not always lose his life who gives it 
freely to the cause of humanity. Oftener it is he who does not 
thus consecrate his life that loses it. And, moreover, to do 
this, to endeavor to live for the good of others, is by 
no means a difficult task—the endeuvor, we say, is not 
so difficult. Self-interest ought to lead one in that direction, 
for any one of average intelligence can easily persuade 
himself by study and reflection and converse with men 
and things that an overweening love of this world —of 
acquisition —is as certain to unbalance his character and 
curtail his joys as is an inordinate and unrestrained appetite 
to lead to plethory or madness. This sentiment of Mo- 
hammed is fragrant with political wisdom and sound morality : 
“Tf a man have two loaves of bread let him exchange 
one for some flowers of the narcissus; for bread only 
nourishes the body; but to look on the narcissus feeds 
the mind.” Let him who hath a surplus of this world’s 
goods exchange some of it for the nobler virtues, for wealth 
may perish but the virtues can never die. 
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Arr. 1V. 1.—Mémoires de Mme. de Genlis. 
2. Madame de Genlis en miniature, ou abrégé critique de ses 
Mémoires ; par L. de Srvetiners. Paris. 1826. 
3. Mémoires Secrétes pour servir a Vhistoire dela République 


des lettres en France; par de Bacuavumont et autres. Paris. 
1777 to 1786. 


ALTHOUGH we gave a pretty exhaustive sketch, in our last 
number, of Mme. de Staél and her writings, it would be in- 
complete without a similar étude on the life and works of her 
great rival, Mme. de Genlis. Probably no two contemporary 
authors of any country, or age, have been more different in 
their dispositions ; certainly no two female authors have. Nor 
could any two have differed more in the character of their pro- 
ductions; for they have scarcely anything in common, except 
that wondrous fascination of style, for which the critics of all 
nations have almost unanimously given credit to each. 

It may, indeed, be added that the genius of the one, as 
well as that of the other, is essentially French ; but if the true 
Gallic or Celtic element can be said to be more strongly 
pronounced in the one than in the other it is undoubtedly in 
Mme. de Genlis, whoze vivacity and waywardness, levity and 
capriciousness, fickleness and irascibility, are in strict accordance 
with the portraitures given by the most faithful of the ancient 
historians, not excepting Strabo, of the genuine Celtic type of 
intellect—especially the female intellect. 

But in all other respects, the two great contemporary au- 
thoresses of France are as unlike as those of any other country 
whatever. Yet the student of literature can hardly remember 
Mme. de Staél without Mme. de Genlis, or vice versa, than he 
can remember Beaumont without Fletcher, or Fletcher without 
Beaumont. Sainte-Beuve used to cal] his two brilliant country- 
women twin stars, but hold that Mme. de Staél] was a star of 
much greater ‘magnitude than Mme. de Genlis, although the 
latter star shone, he thought, with a clearer and steadier lustre 
than the former. But be this as it may, we think our readers 
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will find that the following sketch of the life and writings of the 
author of Mademoiselle de Clermont imparts additional interest 
to that of the life and writings of the author of Corinne, in our 
last number; at least, that one may be regarded as a pendant 
to the other. 

Nothing is more mischievous to the interests of literature 
than that partiality by which so many biographers are 
unconsciously ensnared. The biographer warms with his 
subject on nearer acquaintance ; his resentment is aroused at 
the record of persecutions, and his judgment is clouded by an 
excited imagination, resulting from his sympathies. In order 
to present a faithful delineation of the character we seek to 
portray, it becomes our duty to maintain a cool and dispas- 
sionate frame of mind, and to carefully weigh the recorded 
testimony of enemies as wel) as friends. This is particularly 
applicable in the case of so captivating a subject as the author 
of De Vinfluence des femmes dans la littérature. The woman 
whose charms of person and manner won the admiration of so 
many distinguished contemporaries, and the author whose 
works have exercised so important an influence upon the 
literature of our own time, claims a more than ordinarily 
careful investigation with regard to character and conduct. 
She boasts, not without reason,* of knowing almost all the 
celebrated literati of her century; and it is a remarkable fact 
that she successively enjoyed the protection and patronage of 
both Bourbon and Bonaparte. 

Upon a casual view, the caréer of the Countess de Genlis 
appears more surprising than. it does after a more mature 
investigation. That early education which, at a first glance, 
appears so frivolous and ill-judged, was, in reality, preparing 
her mind for the severe study to which she afterwards subjected 
it. It is true that indiscriminate novel reading and frequent 
participation in dramatic performances, are hardly a course to 
be recommended in the training of an ordinary child; but 
the genius of this extraordinary mind was perhaps better 
developed in this manner than it would have been through a 








#4 Sai connu presque tous les littérateurs célébres de ce siécle. 
Mémoires, vol. i., p. 3. 
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precise and stereotyped system. A distinguished artist of our 
own nation * has remarked that a happy youth has a powerful 
influence upon the after career of artist or author; and the 
child life of Félicité Stéphanie Ducrest was replete with 
joyous and congenial associations.t The constant direction and 
companionship of an amiable and warm-hearted girl of sixteen, 
instead of an austere middle-aged gowvernante, was calculated 
to exert a beneficial influence upon the temper and disposition 
of the pupil who thus describes her: 

“Mademoiselle de Mars n’avait nulle instruction profane, mais elle avait 
de l’esprit naturel, un caractére doux et sérieux, une Ame noble et sensible, 
et la piété la plus sincére.” } 

Mlle. de Mars appears also to have possessed a sufficient 
fund of common sense and natural good taste to counteract 
with wholesome ridicule the effect upon Félicité’s mind of the 
treatment of an attractive and talented, yet fantastically disposed 
mother, whose maternal vanity chose to attire her pretty and 
sprightly little daughter in the character of Cupid, and to 
exhibit her in the dramatic entertainments that formed a promi- 
nent feature in the fétes she was preparing in honor of her 
husband’s return home. The future theologian thus describes 
the costume which was considered so becoming that she 
continued to wear it on all occasions : 

“Mon habit d’Amour était de couleur rose, recouvert de dentelle de 
point, parsemée de petites fleurs artificielles de toutes couleurs; il ne me 
venait que jusqu’aux genoux ; j’avais des petites bottines couleur de paille 
et argent, mes longs cheveux abattus et des ailes bleues.” | 

What must have been the sycophancy of the period, and 
also that of the community that could behold unfrowningly 
a child thus absurdly attired appear in its midst even at 
church, upon which latter occasion the sole modification of 
the costume was the removal of the wings and the addition of 
a blue taffeta scarf ? 

*Washington Alston. 





+ Elle fut élévée avec une négligence et une frivolité extraordinaire: se 
parer et jouer la comédie de société paraissent avoir été les seules occupa- 
tions de son enfance.” Camille Lebrun. 

¢ Mém., vol. i., p. 25. 

| Mém., vol. i., p. 35. 
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The modest taste of the young governess must have been 
still more shocked when a little later, her pupil was disguised 
in male attire, and put through a course of military exercises, 
which latter proceeding had been suggested by her dancing- 
master who, she tells us, found her singularly active, supple 
and otherwise adapted to such performances. Mlle. de Mars, 
however, appears to have maintained a judicious silence 
regarding the latter freak, and to have patiently borne with 
the boyish gambols which Félicité doubtless considered 
necessary to sustain her newly acquired masculine dignity. 

The child’s rapid progress in music (the one study to 
which she applied herself assiduously at this period) combined 
with her religious enthusiasm, probably made amends to the 
governess for much that was eccentric and opposed to her 
own ideas; and she probably judged correctly that time 
would dissipate the absurd notions engendered by these follies. 

The plays and romances which teacher and pupil pursued 
together stimulated the naturally fine imagination of the 
latter; and a child could hardly be called idle who, at the age 
of twelve, had learned to perform creditably upon the harp and 
six other musical instruments, some of which are unknown at 
the present day.* When we recollect, also, that Félicité was 
skilled in various kinds of handiwork, from the construction of 
artificial flowers to basket making, we must admit that her 
energies, if misdirected, were, at least, not suffered to lie 
dormant. 

It must, however, have been a mind of extraordinary com- 
pass that could, at this early age, by turns, enter with keenest 
zest into the gayest frivolities of life, then plunge itself into 
an intensity of religious devotion. She, herself, appears to 
attribute this entirely to her peculiar education ;+ and, indeed, 
her early acquaintance with the Abbaye de Sept-Fonts ¢ was 








* Such as the tympanum, the par-dessus de viole and others. 

+ J’ai peint cette singuliére éducation dans l’histoire de la comtesse de 
Rosmond, des Méres rivales, et j'ai été bien loin, dans ce roman, d’en exa- 
gérer la bizarrerie ; car dans la mienne, il y eut un inconcevable mélange de 
choses profanes et de pieuses cérémonies.” Mém., vol. i., p. 37. 


¢ She was received as chanoinesse at the age of six years. 
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calculated to impress her young mind with the externa] beau- 
ties of the Catholic creed, which impression was preserved by 
her intercourse with so attractive a professor as Mlle. de Mars, 
and afterwards firmly fixed by her residence at Origny-Sainte- 
Benoit. 

On the other hand, the study of authors like Racine, which 
the theatrical representations in which she so successfully ac- 
quitted herself, necessarily involved, while it exercised her 
naturally fine memory, familiarized her at an early age with 
the beauties of her own language ; and it is to this, doubtless, 
that she is, in a great measure, indebted for that purity of 
style upon which she so much, and so justly, piques herself. 

Every autobiographer is, more or less, an egotist; and 
Mme. de Genlis’s self-conceit, which, at times, appears almost 
insupportable, has a claim on our indulgence when, in addition 
to the intoxicating flattery that was lavished upon her beauty 
and esprit in childhood, we take into consideration her com- 
mendable efforts for her own mental improvement, and the 
remarkable success that attended them. It is scarcely to be 
expected that a person who at eleven years had inspired a pas- 
sion in a young man of eighteen which resulted in his despair 
and voluntary exile, who at twelve had produced verses* that 
elicited the enthusiastic plaudits of a man of acknowledged 
tastet ; and in maturer years was the instructor of princes, and 
the chosen councillor of kings and statesmen, should, towards 
the close of her extraordinary career, experience any diffidence 
in recording her own excellencies, real or imaginary. There 
is a hackneyed saying whose purport is that the greatest 
minds are those least imbued with self-conceit, &c., and it is 
not our purpose to, argue the point here; but the Countess de 
Genlis can not, properly, be said to have possessed a great 
mind. It was brilliant, grasping and fecund rather than lofty 








* “ Félicité, Mats et Victoire, 
Se trouvent rassemblées chez nous. 
Est-il rien de plus grand, est-il rien de plus doux 
Que de fixer chez soi le bonheur et la gloire?” 
Mém., vol. i., p. 68. 
+“M. de Mondorge fut dans un enchantement inexprimable de ces 
vers ; il les écrivit, les montra 4 tout le monde, etc.” Mém., vol. i., p. 69. 
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or liberal; and, notwithstanding her confident assertion that 
enmity or friendship never exercised the least influence upon 
her judgments or opinions, her frequent and fierce denuncia- 
tions of philosophers* were undoubtedly provoked by the un- 
merciful flagellations which her polemic writings received 
from them. + 

3ut while Madame de Genlis received, undoubtedly, 
trom the philosophers, treatment sufficiently harsh to excuse, 
or at least, palliate the acharnement with which she pur- 


sued them, the same cannot be said of her dealings with: 


the critics. From many whom she attacked with the utmost 
virulence, she had received unqualified praise. Among her 
admirers we may mention La Harpe, of whom she had drawn 
a hideous portrait in Les vedllées du chateau ; Grimm, in his 
orrespondance littéraire; Briffaut, in his Dialogue de la 
renommée et. de la critique, composed expressly in her honor, 
and though last not least Madame de Staél whose eulogies 
she repaid by the most bitter denunciations. Yet Mme. de 
Gen!is seriously complains of the harshness and injustice of 
her critics! She is so thoroughly persuaded of her own sensi- 
bility and depth of nature when she writes : 
“J’aimais mon pére comme j'ai toujours su aimer, avec une vivacité, un 
dévouement dont bien peu de coeurs sont capables.” ¢ 
Her subsequent description of the parting with her hus- 





* “Je n’aime point du tout les philosophes ; ils sont tous haineux, vindi- 
catifs et menteurs. Il y a beaucoup plus de tartufes parmi les philosophes 
que parmi les dévotes; c’est ce que la maladresse de leurs inconséquences 
fait sentir dans leurs ouvrages, et ce qui est prouvé par la publication de 
leurs correspondances particuliéres. Je trouve d’ailleurs qu’ils ont mal 
soutenu leurs meilleures opinions.” Mém., vol. x., p. 62. 

“Remarquons en passant que les philosophes ne se piquaient pas de 
reconnaissance.” Mém., vol. vii., p. 178. 

+ Such, for example, as the following epigram: 

“Noailles et Sillery, ces méres de l’église, 
Voudraient gagner le parlement ; 
Soit qu’on les voit ou qu’on les lise, 
Par malheur on devient aussitét protestant.” 

La Marquise de Sillery was a title applied to Mme de Genlis; Sillery 
being a territorial possession of the Comte. 

¢ Mém., vol. i., p. 33. 
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band at Origny-Sainte-Benoit* is a sufficiently artless contra- 
diction to provoke a smile. But she exhibits an essen- 
tially French nature; and it is probable that the natural 
activity of her mind forbade a prolonged indulgence in fruit- 
less sorrow. We must also take into consideration her youth ;+ 
but when, more than thirty years later, during which time she 
had experienced trials and reverses sufficient to subdue her 
natural vivacity, and develop whatever of womanly tenderness, 
or depth of feeling that existed in her nature, she learned, in 
Switzerland of the guillotine execution} of that husband, who 
had always manifested towards her the most disinterested affec- 
tion, and from whom she had voluntarily separated herself for 
an unwarrantable period.| When remorse should have added 
poignancy to her grief, we read that after some violent expres- 
sions of sorrow, this widow of over forty years could so far 
forget her affliction as in that same year to enter with em- 
pressement into the gaieties of Berlin, we are filled with dis- 
gust; and our censure of Frederick William for his brutal 
expulsion of Mme. de Genlis from his dominions becomes pro- 
portionately milder when we reflect that it was at his capital 
she exhibited this revolting proof of heartlessness. 

In fact it is impossible to read any part of Mme. de 
Genlis’s account of her married life without discovering in her 
character, combined with a large amount of artificial sentiment, 
a total absence of genuine feeling. Married at the age of 
sixteen to a husband passionately devoted to her, and who had 





* “ Je pleurai beaucoup en me séparant de M. de Genlis, et ensuite je 
m’amusai infinimeut 4 Origny.” Mém., vol. i., p. 171. 

+“ J’avais alors dix-sept ans.” Mém., vol. i., p. 8. 

¢ “ La plus terrible catastrophe, dont j’appris la nouvelle le 9 novembre 

1793, me mit hors d’état de recevoir une personne avec laquelle je n’étais 
pas intimement liée.” Mém., vol. iv., p. 210. 

| She would probably plead as an excuse for this, her duty to her pupil 
Mademoiselle d’Orléans ; but the simplest consideration of right and wrong 
must condemn a wife who could so far sacrifice her conjugal duties to poli- 
tical ambition ; and certain it is that by this conduct she lost all influence 
on M. de Genlis, who had vainly urged her return to his society at the time 
when he came into a handsome fortune, and she therefore could not per- 
suade him to leave France. 
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forfeited his hopes of a rich inheritance for her sake; she 
valued his society so little that when he returned from the 
army she begged permission to remain a longer time in the 
abbey of Origny, where she was, to use her own words, 
“amusing herself.” Having succeeded in reconciling her 
husband with his wealthy relations, she left him without regret 
to take up her residence in the convent of Belle Chaire, as 
governess of the children of the Duc de Chartres. Even after 
the Comte de Genlis had inherited a large fortune she positively 
refused all his entreaties to return to him, and, eventually, took 
her part in the emigration, leaving him to be guillotined in 
Paris. The news of his death elicited lively regrets that she 
had refused to join him when he acquired his rich heritage ; 
but that the regrets were rather for the heritage than the 
husband, becomes evident when we find her in the same year 
taking an active part, as already remarked, in the gaieties of 
derlin. 

In 1800, Madame de Genlis returned to Paris, where slie 
was well received by the First Consul, who provided her with 
a handsome suite of apartments at the Arsenal. Here she 
published many of her principal works, which obtained so 
great favor with Napoleon, that after becoming Emperor he 
engaged her to publish articles fortnightly on whatever subject 
she pleased, or, in his own words, “ Sur tout ce qui lui passerait 
par la téte ;” * accompaning this request by the gift of a pension of 
six thousand franes out of the privy purse, to which the Princess 
Josepha, now queen of Naples, added a pension of three thousand 
francs. For these favors Mme. de Genlis appears unable 
to assign any reason beyond the admiration felt for her writings ; 
but we may reasonably suppose that they were partly induced 
by the consideration of what she had done, and might continue 
to effect, by her influence over the mind of the Orleans princes, 
whose popularity with a portion of the French people rendered 
them in imperial eyes more to be dreaded than the legitimate 
heirs of the crown. At the time of the Directory, in one of the 
crises which menaced it with instant dissolution, a party had been 
formed which proposed to elevate Louis Philipe to the throne. 


* Camille Lebrun. 
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Mme. de Genlis wrote him on that occasion a letter which 
has been preserved, and in which the advice she gave him, in 
all probability, restrained him from countenancing the efforts 
of his party at that time, and which it would perhaps have been 
better for him had he continued to follow it in 1830.* 

When the Bourbons were restored in 1814, Mme. de 
Genlis, notwithstanding the distinction which she had enjoyed 
under Napoleon, was prompt to render homage to Louis X VIII. 
She was however coldly received by her former pupils, who 
remembered her defection ; and the only result of her time 
serving was to forfeit the good will of Napoleon, who, on his 
return from Elba, refused to re-instate her in her pension. 
Under the second restoration her influence appears to have 
entirely subsided, except in the literary world, where she 
continued to inspire an admiration almost unprecedented. 
Her literary labors continued to the close of her life. She 
was sixty-nine years of age when she published her historical 
romance of Jeanne de France, and more than eighty when she 
published her M/émotres. 

As a writer, Mme. de Genlis merits the warmest encomi- 
ums. It is surely no mean distinction that her works were 
said to equal and even exceed in number those of Voltaire. 
ITer style is, in general, pure; and the lamentable fact that 
her writings are devoid of solid morality is the tault of an 
edueation that did not inculcate its principles. 





* “Do you aspire to royalty, to become a usurper, to abolish a republic 
which you have recognized, which you have cherished, and for which you 
have fought valiantly? and at what a moment? When France is organizing, 
when the government is established, when it seems founded on the solid 
bases of morality and justice! What degree of confidence could France 
accord to a constitutional king twenty-three years of age, whom she has 
seen two years previously an ardent republican and the most enthusiastic 
champion of equality? Might not such a king, as well as any other, 
insensibly abolish the constitution and become a despot? * * * * More- 
over, even could you reasonably and legitimately aspire to the throne, I 
should see you ascend it with regret, for you have (except courage and 
probity) neither the talents nor the qualities necessary for such a rank. You 
have instruction, intelligence and a thousand virtues; every condition 
demands peculiar qualities, and you have not those which constitute great kings.” 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. j 
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It is greatly to her credit however that amid the refined 
seductions of Origny, where she tells us, “Je bralais du désir 
d’acquérir de instruction,” * she found time to devote herself so 
assiduously to study as to overcome, in a great measure, the 
mental disadvantages of her early training. To have mastered 
three foreign languages, even so far as to speak them correctly, 
proves great application, as well as an unusual degree of nat- 
ural talent; yet we are of opinion that Mme. de Genlis was 
scarcely the most suitable person in France to superintend the 
education of the young Orleans princes. Circumstances fa- 
vored her in the excellent quality of the intellects intrusted 
to her guidance ; but it is not surprising that her appointment 
gave occasion for such universal scandal.+ 

Mme. de Genlis’s great confidence in her acknowledged 
talent for criticism has led her into some grave errors. She 
evidently takes great credit to herself for impartiality in her 
unsparing analysis of Mme. de Staél, who was one of her most 
ardent admirers. Her zeal for religion and morality is most 
ostentatiously set forth in the following: 


“Je ne l’ai critiquée dans mes ouvrages, que parce qu’elle a attaquée 
ouvertement dans les siens la morale et la religion ; sans cela je n’aurais 
censuré qu’en général l’incorrection et l’obscurité de son style, mais je 
n’aurais jamais cité une partie des phrases ridicules qui se trouvent en si 
grand nombre dans ses écrits.” 


*Mém., vol. i., p. 181. 

+ The offence given by the appointment of Mme. de Genlis as gouverneur 
of the Orleans princes (whose prospects of the throne appeared at that time 
sufficiently remote) seems to have arisen principally from the sex of the 
appointee. The preceptors objected to being under a woman, and the jeal- 
ousy of all the male aspirants for the position was naturally embittered. 
As to the truth or falsehood of the scandals which were associated with her 
appointment little can be said with certainty. They were such as the 
disappointed aspirants might be expected to débitey under the circumstances, 
as a matter of course, with or without foundation. Some color for the 
reports might, however, be found in the aversion with which the Duchesse de 
Chartres, so long her friend, came ultimately to regard her, though even 
this is weakened by the fact that Mme. de Genlis succeeded in justifying 
herself with her patroness sufficiently to induce her to retain Mlle. 


d’Orleans under her charge and even to allow her to accompany her in the 
emigration. 
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After some regrets concerning the models which Mme. de 
Staél was taught to admire, she continues in the same strain : 
“She had very little real instruction, and she had never made a serious 
study of the French language, of which she has always ignored the most 
familiar rules, as may be seen in her earlier works, and in many passages of 


her later.” 

She then goes on to take credit to herself as follows: 
“J’ai été utile aussi 4 Madame de Staél sous le rapport du 
style, &ec.,”* and after showing at some length where her 
subject had plagiarized characters and situations from her, 
she concludes by lamenting that the author of “ Corinne” had 
not been her daughter or her scholar! 


Mme. de Genlis has been severely, and we think not alto- 
gether justly censured for her presumption in attempting to 
criticise such writers as Rousseau, Voltaire and d’Alembert ; 
and considering them solely in their literary characters, it was, 
to say the least, injudicious. Her furious onslaught on 
Fmile, and her general denunciation of its author’s style + 
have exposed her to well-merited ridicule ; but her condemna- 
tion of Rousseau’s conductt is in some instances well founded. 

In dealing with Voltaire, she is bold to recklessness; 
nevertheless, she meted out to him an almost equal proportion 
of praise and censure; and we are of opinion that she has 
been peculiarly conscientious in reviewing this étre terrible 
who inspired such universal awe: 

“Voltaire, brought up by the Jesuits, says in his works that one must be 
a monster, not to love those who have given us our education; and he has 
all his life persecuted the Jesuits. He tried unsuccessfully to have them 
expelled from the dominions of the King of Prussia.” 

She refers us to his Lettre au roi de Prusse. We must 
concede that there is not a trace of bigotry or personal feeling 
in the following: 

“Nul écrivain n’a autant intrigué et cabalé pour se faire des préneurs, et 
* Mém., p. 350. 


t “Outre ses passages emphatiques, on trouve dans ses ouvrages des lo- 
cutions trés-vicieuses et beaucoup de fautes de langage.” Mém., vol. i., 
p. 399. 

¢“ Rousseau, comme on sait, fut trés-ingrat pour ses bienfaiteurs ; il en 
convient lui-méme dans ses odienses Confessions.” Mém., vol. vii., p. 178. 
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pour assurer le succés de ses ouvrages; mais nul aussi aprés de tels succés 
n’a eu un langage si complétement exempt d’orgueil et de vanité” * 

After praising his sweet tempered forbearance towards 
those who had criticised him severely and unjustly, she pro- 
ceeds to treat of his criticisms of others; and here we must 
pause and smile to hear one who has, herself, so abused the 
province of criticism, gravely reprobating the same fault in 
another. 

“Talent and reason were vainly exerted against M. de Voltaire. Despite 
the inconceivable coarseness and impudence of his libels, these insults are. 
all styled gayety; and as he had declared that all his adversaries were 
hypocrites, monsters and fools, no one doubts their imbecility, and their 
replies are never read. 

“M. de Voltaire, in this respect, has done a great wrong to literature ; he 
has prevented criticism. How many writers have subsequently pursuaded 
themselves that one is piquant and sfiritue/ when insolent and malicious, 
and that the most odious personalities are always excellent pleasantries.” + 

Her onslaught on the severe and simple d’Alembert,t is 
coarse and otherwise reprehensible; but her remarks concern- 
ing his lack of good taste are undeniably just: 

“We have heard d’Alembert at an academic session, in reading one of 
his eulogies, say ‘ Vous, courtisans si rampans et si vains, and there were 
fifty or sixty courtiers in the hall. At another session at which the duchess 
of Orleans was present, he said in speaking of the Duchesse du Maine, 
‘ Quoiqgue femme et princesse, elle aima les lettres, which was at once a false 
statement and aninsult. Nearly all the princesses have patronized literature, 
and far too many women have cultivated it. Read his discourses ; they are 
filled with gross impertinences against the grandees, the nobility, the 
ministry, &c.” | 

After a careful perusal of her criticisms on her own coun- 
trymen, it appears to us that, notwithstanding her determined 
persecution of Mme. de Staél, she has not been so rash and 
bigoted as she is alinost universally pronounced ; and the most 


* Mém., vol. vii, p. 5. 

+ Mém., vol. vi., p. 8 e¢ seg. 

t “ D’Alembert, batard abandonné, fut trouvé au maillot sur les marches 
du perron de l’église de Saint-Roch ; des ecclésiastiques le recueillirent et 
le firent élever; il dut a leur charité la vie, l'éducation, et il n’a cessé de 
déclamer contre les prétres ainsi que la religion, et de les calomnier.” Mém., 


vol, vii., p. 179. 


| Mém., vol. vii., p. 5. 
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charitable excuse that can be made for the light esteem in 
which she appears to hold the works of some eminent English 
authors is that she did not sufficiently understand the language 
to appreciate their beauties. Her boast concerning her rapid 
and thorough mastery of English* is open to adoubt when she 
thus pronounces upon Walter Scott’s poems : 

“Je n’y trouve ni imagination, ni véritable intérét, ni morceaux élo- 
quents.” + 

Nor is she more complimentary to the poet who “ with the 
thunder talked as friend with friend,” of whose splendid crea- 
tions, she sourly remarks: 

“On y trouve, certainement, de belles tirades poétiques, mais elles 
manquent de plan, et les fictions en sont plus bizarres qu’ingénieuses,” etc.} 

A still greater offence against good taste and good feeling 
is manifest in her treatment of Lamartine. This justly popu- 
lar and fascinating author had sent her a proof copy of his 
Méditations, with a tribute of his admiration written with his 
own hand on the first page. To this graceful courtesy Mme. 
de Genlis replied in L’lntrépide, a review edited by her, 
with a scathing denunciation, not only of this particular work, 
but of the author, his style and even his genius, which she 
unreservedly denied. In fact in Mme. de Genlis’s criti- 
cisms of writers of genius, personal jealousy is only too mani- 
fest; for the higher the author, the more unsparing are her 
attacks. | 

Yet, despite her faults and errors, Mme. de Genlis has 
done much for the youth of even the present day and all 
civilized nations, in leaving for their instruction many works§ 


*“ Au bout de cing mois je pouvais lire avec plaisir les poétes anglais.” 
Mém. 

+ Mém., vol. vii., p. 81. 

¢ Mém., vol. vii, p. 8. 

| Ses appréciations, ou, pour mieux dire, ses dépréciations, de Rousseau, 
de Madame de Staél, de Voltaire, de Byron, de Walter Scott, de Gibbon, de 
d’Alembert, de Ginquené seraient risibles, s’il n’y avait un cété triste a cet 
aveuglement né de l’envie du talent des autres et de |’infatuation du sien 
propre.” Camille Lebrun. 

$ Among them Le siége de la Rochelle and Les veillées du chateau are 
particular favorites in the femal schools of the most enlightened. 
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in pure and easy French. It is on these that her reputation 
will principally rest, although that this should be the fact would, 
in all probability, have astonished her contemporaries as well 
as herself; for, in her own time her influence and power were 
felt chiefly as a critic and satirist. Although, as we have shown 
above, her criticisms were sometimes rash and injudicious— 
more hurtful to herself than to those she criticised—it is not 
the less true that she did more good to her generation by her 
bold, startling strictures, on life and manners, and by her 
merciless dissections of those she regarded—often but too 
justly—as malefactors, than any other female author during, 
before or after her time. 








Art. V.—WCatalogue of the Officers and Students of Columbia 
College, for the year 1874-5; being the one hundred and 
twenty-first since its foundation. Videbimus lumen in 
lumine tuo, &e., &e. 8vo., pp. 265. New York. D. 
Van Osrranp, publisher. 1875. 


We are very unwilling to speak of old Columbia otherwise 
than in the language of approbation in which, according to 
Solon, the dead should be spoken of if mentioned at all.* 
Quite often within the last seven years we have been re- 
proached for this unwillingness. We have now before us a 
large pile of letters written at different times during those 
years, all of which make complaints more or less grave against 
Columbia; and quite a large proportion charge us, though 
generally in courteous terms, with conniving at its faults 





* When the institution was in a different condition from what it is now— 


when it did its work differently, and eschewed avarice, clap-trap, office-seek - 
ing, &c.—it afforded us pleasure—to award it its full meed of praise. See N. 
QO. R. No. XXXVI, Art. Columbia College. March, 1869. 
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while severely criticising, perhaps, the far less serious faults of 
other institutions. 

We do not claim that such letters have been addressed 
exclusively to us. There is probably no journalist of this 
city who devotes prominent attention to education to whom 
similar appeals and protests have not been made. It will 
be remembered that many communications of the char- 
acter alluded to have found their way, from time to time, into 
the morning papers. A remark or two, snatched here and there 
from the bundle of letters before us, will give a more correct 
idea of the general spirit in which they are written than 
any observations we could make upon them; although some of 
them make charges which we decline to notice, partly because 
they are unfit to be mentioned in our pages, and partly because 
we do not believe they are true. “Why,” asks one, “not 
bring your scalpel to bear on institutions nearer home? Can 
you tell what is passing in a college in Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey, better than what is passing in one within a stone-throw 
of your residence? Do you want a microscope to see the 
blunders and follies of Columbia?” Another writes: “ Al- 
though I am an al'mnus of Columbia College, I am disgusted 
with its greed and its exactions. In my time this trafficking 
spirit was utterly unknown. Why is it not exposed?” We 
turn almost at random to a Brooklyn letter and read thus: 
“Ts it the wealth of Columbia that affords it this immunity 
from criticism? Whether is it hope or fear that keeps the 
press of New York so wonderfully reticent in regard to ‘our 
. venerable seat of learning.’ Is it its millions, or its bailiffs 
and tax-gatherers, that possess the spell?” In general, the 
reproaches of which we are the object are more or less 
mingled with compliments. The following will serve as an 
average specimen of this kind: “ Are you, who have attacked 
so many military institutes single-handed—without as much 
as a corporal’s guard—and in every instance captured the citadel 
—are you afraid after so many victories to venture some 
wholesome advice to a party of grandmothers, who under 
pretence of ‘managing’ Columbia College oppress its vitals 
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like a night-mare The last we can notice on the present 
occasion is one from Philadelphia which runs thus: 

“Is our city dearer to you than New York? If notand that you want to 
produce reform in literary institutions, why not turn your attention to Col- 
umbia College? I own that you have pointed out grave defects in our 
University ; but certainly not graver than you have in Columbia—not so 
grave. Whatever may be the shortcomings of those in charge of departments 
of the University of Pennsylvania, they confine themselves to their own 
business ; they are not politicians; at least they do not pretend to be great 
educators and municipal office-holders at the same time ; they do not pock- 


et the funds of the University and take all the fodder they can from the 
pulticcet® © * * = . 


The rest we prefer to omit. Nor do we intend to pursue 
a different course in our own comments. We want to enter 
into no privacies ; we pass over all hearsay, and confine our- 
selves to what comes legitimately before us. As for our being 
afraid to criticise Columbia because of its wealth, none who 
know us would number fear of doing what we conceive to be 
our duty among our faults. At the same time we never 
criticise any institution in a rash or reckless spirit. We 
carefully consider the case in all its bearings, and are pre- 
pared for all the consequences. If a certain class are hired 
to throw mud at us for exercising the right which the Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees to the humblest citizen 
—the right of giving our opinion of public institutions and 
public men—we can tell such hirelings, in advance, that we ut- 
terly despise the worst they can say or do. We have not 
studied all our life to so little account, as not to be aware that 
nothing of any value was ever accomplished against the will of 
those possessed of wealth and power without danger— 


“Non fit sine periclo facinus magnum et memorabile.” 


The latest catalogue of Columbia College that we have been 
able to see is that whose title and date stand at the head of 
this paper. Indeed, it is the only one that has fallen into our 
hands for some years. We regret to say that if anything of 
the kind ever had the dropsy, the brochure before us is in an 
advanced stage of that malady. Since we saw it before it has 
swollen to enormous dimensions. It is difficult to decide, 
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from a cursory examination, whether it be a case of hydrops 
abdominis or anasarca; or whether the disease is idiopathic, 
symptomatic or complicated. It is certain, at all events, that it 
exhibits some strange phenomena, and that the prognosis is 
such that, if not alarming, it ought at least to be given with 
considerable caution. 

Seriously, it is a sad sight to see so much inflated matter in 
the catalogue of an educational institution which claims to 
rank with the best in the land—a claim, too, which was once 
—and not very long ago—just and valid. The plan of the 
compiler of the present catalogue seems to be to give us as 
many words as possible, and as few ideas. As for titles, honors, 
decorations, &«.—they are made to assume such dimensions as 
to remind the classical student of Homer’s Mars, or Milton’s 
Archfiend. An instance or two will be sufficient to illustrate 
this. We have very great respect for the present venera- 
ble head of Columbia; but this is only an additional reason 
why we should transcribe from the catalogue his full titles, 
honors, &c¢., which run thus: 

“FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, S. T. D., LL. D., L. H. D. College 
Green, President.” 

Probably everybody is not aware that S. T. D. means Doctor 
of Sacred Theology, from which it would appear that there is 
a sort of theology which is not sacred. If so be it known that 
the head of Columbia does not belong to that school. The letters 
8. T. D. differ in nothing from the letters D. D., in their es- 
sential meaning; the only difference between them consists in 
the more pompous, inflated characted of the former—that is, 
the difference between Sacre Theologie Doctor and Divini- 
tatis Doctor. 

Several have asked us what mean the letters L. H. D.; but 
alas there are innumerable things of which we are ignorant, 
and we fear that these cabalistic signs must be included among 
the number. There is no reason, however, why we should not 
attempt their interpretation in our own humble way. It is 
well known that among the inferior divinities of the Romans 
were the Diz Lares. In general, mortals were not ranked 
even among these petty gods until after their death; but 
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sometimes a great personage, one who had distinguished 
himself as a soothsayer, or prophet, was dubbed a god of this 
grade when he reached a certain age, in which case his full 
title was Laribus [lomo Diis, of which, of course, the initials 
were L. H. D. 

But an ingenious friend to whom we have mentioned this 
asks whether it is not more probable that the mystic letters in 
question signify Long Head Doctor. This sets us to ponder at 
once, and we remember that some time ago Dr. Barnard 
startled the good people of New York by a learned essay, in 
one of our morning papers, the burden of which was that a 
large amount of dust is constantly falling from the regions of 
Jupitor, Saturn, Neptune and other planets, on our mother 
earth. True, he did not claim to have made this great dis- 
covery himself; no such idea would ever have entered his 
head. It originated, it seems, with a learned Frenchman 
whose name has unfortunately escaped our memory, although 
it was set forth in its integrity in the curious essay alluded 
to. Of course it was no slight merit to have been the first to 
promulgate to the people of this continent so great and won- 
derful a discovery. If for no other reason than that it seemed to 
account in a very learned, if not very satisfactory manner, for 
the large amount of dust—a sort of frothy article—that has 
fallen on Columbia within the last decade — sometimes 
nearly blinding the eyes of the trustees—at other times be- 
smearing the faces of certain members of the Faculty—it will 
be readily admitted by our readers that it deserved some suit- 
able recognition. But whether the L. H. D. be such—whether 
the honor those letters confer be commensurate with the import- 
ance of the work done, is another question—one which we are 
not prepared to discuss just now. 

But after all, there are those of the Columbia faculty who 
are richer in titles and decorations than even the venerable head 
of the institution. In illustration of this we need only tran- 
scribe the following: 

“ CHARLES F.CHANDLER, Pu. D., M. D., LL. D.,51 East 54th Street. 
Professor of Analytical and Applied Chemistry, and Dean of the Faculty of 
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the School of Mines, and Adjunct Professor of Chemistry in the School of 
Medicine.” 

This may well seem a pretty good variety ; but at least a 
half dozen of other titles might have been added—such for 
instance as President of the Board of Health, Head Scientist 
of the Croton Water Department, Analyser-in-chief of Meat 
Extracts, Broths, &c., Honorary Champion of Metaline, as the 
great lubricator of the age, &c., &c.* 

We think the question might arise now as to whether that 
gentleman is not entitled to another decoration for the very 
learned and highly satisfactory manner in which he has ac. 
counted, on scientific principles, forthe bad odor of the Croton 
water. It seems that a large shower of frogs, supposed to have 
come from the moon, fell one night into the Croton reservoir ; 
and the water being shallow at the time, most of the animals 
perished, although it is yet an open question whether they 
died from thirst or from the stench which they had themselves 
created. Be this as it may, it is recorded that no sooner was 
the result made known to President Chandler—no sooner did 
the chief guardian of the public health learn that the odor of 
the water was bad, and that the taste was no better, than he 
brought his great mind to bear on all these phenomena. His 
researches, it is said, were very extensive and profound. In 
due time, however, the great problem was solved, and the 
oracle proclaimed that all that was necessary to restore the 
water to its pristine purity, fragrance and flavor, was to drain 
the reservoir, into which the mischievous lunar frogs had fallen. 

Now, the question arises, whether this new discovery does not 
deserve a new title‘ or our own part, we have no objection ; 
by all means let him have the degree of Ranarum Doctor, and 
in future add the letters, R. D., to those given in so many 
places in the catalogue before us. But many of our readers 
will object. They will be apt to ask what does he do—what 
has he ever done—wo:'th one-tenth of the $6,500 annuity which 
he has drawn for several years from the pockets of our tax- 
payers? And if they do make that query, we confess that it 





* Vide Nat. Q. Rev., No. XL, Art. —. “ Our New York Scientists and 
their Remarkable Discoveries.” March, 1875. 
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will puzzle us, not a little, to give a satisfactory reply. Not 
but we remember all he has told us about the appalling 
dangers of kerosene, as a substitute for gas, and about the 
excellent illuminating qualities of the gas manufactured by 
certain of our gas companies, especially by that proverbially, 
honest, non-exacting, modest corporation, but too well-known, 
up-town, as the Metropolitan. Nevertheless we must acknowl- 
edge our utter inability to show how President Chandler has 
earned his annual thousands from the city (the legacy left him, 
for supposed value received, by the late Mayor Havemeyer, of 
illustrious memory,) in any more tangible or more obvious 
way than by his frog theory. Still we would not withdraw 
the R. D., for the sake of the industrial sciences—those which 
concern themselves chiefly with the stomach, and the money- 
chest—we are willing that they be set forth in their appropriate 
place, in the largest type of the catalogue. 

It is not the titles and decorations, however magnified and 
multiplied as they are, that give the catalogue its dropsical 
aspect.* What are called “Specimen Examination Papers,” 
would make quite a respectable pamphlet, by themselves, so 
far as size and typography are concerned ; for they occupy some 
fifty octavo pages, more than is devoted by some of the best 
colleges in the world, to their whole catalogue; surely enough 
to contain all that Columbia can justly say of her claims and 
pretensions at the present day; quite enough to give the stu- 
dent all the information he has a right to expect ina catalogue. 

But what do those “specimens” consist of? It may seem 
incredible that they are composed chietly of long extracts from 
school-books; but such, nevertheless, is the fact. Not only 
have we long passages from some of the most familiar chapters 
in Cresar, Cicero and Livy, as well as from Xenophon, Plato, 





*Among the important items given in the department of “ General In- 
formation,” under the head of “ Donations,” is the following :— 
From C. F. Chandler, Ph. D., President Board of Health. 
Annual Reports of the Metropolitan Board of Health for 1866, 1869, 1870, 
1871, 1872. (P. 216.) 
Quite a number of “ Donations” equally valuable are credited to the 
President of the College, including his own Addresses, (Sermons). (P. 215. 
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Euripides and Aischylus; we have similar passages from some 
of the most familiar works in the mother tongue. But we 
have a much larger display of Greek and Latin, than we have 
of English—about ten times as much of the former as of the 
latter. 

This extensive exhibition of the dead languages is sup- 
posed to have important advantages. Although any printer 
of ordinary intelligence and skill can copy whole pages of 
Latin or Greek ; the only difficulty being that he has to learn 
the alphabet of the latter language—yet two-thirds of those 
who take up the catalogue and see those “copious extracts” 
in Greek and Latin will be filled with admiration, if not with 
awe and reverence, for the profound learning of Columbia. 
And what cheaper plan could so wealthy an institution as 
Columbia adopt to dazzle those of large faith and small dis- 
crimination with the profundity and extent of its erudition ? 

There are, indeed, questions enough in each “ paper.” We 
will give a sample or two, here and there in passing. Thus, 
the student who claims to understand Xenophon is gravely 
asked : 

“Who was Cyrus? What was his object? What was the success of the 
expedition? What point did he reach?” (p. 55.) 

The aspirant for Columbia honors who can answer these 
questions without biting his nails or scratching his head, is 
supposed to be very clever, and may fairly calculate on becom- 
ing a lawyer, a doctor, or a scientist in a very short time, 
especially if he has the additional advantage of a rich father, 
or a father who has something handsome to do with our city 
government. 

Need we say that it is not necessary to know anything of 
the Greek language in order to be able to answer the above 
questions ¢ Should he not be considered a rather dull student 
of history in our common schools, who could not answer such ? 
True, there are questions in Greek grammar given in the same 
paper. We transcribe a few samples: ‘“ What is angment?” 
“ How many kinds?” “ Whatis reduplication?’ “ What are 
pure verbs?” “Howdo you form the comparison of ad- 
jectives ?” 
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No one who knows even the rudiments of Greek need be 
informed that the merest tyro—an intelligent child who has 
been studying the language but one-quarter—could answer 
these. Then, on the next page, we have, “ How many books 
of the Iliad? What do the first and second books concern 
themselves with?’ We had supposed that those of the pupils 
in our primary schools at the present day, who had ever heard of 
Homer at all could answer as difficult questions about him as 
these. Passing on from Greek to Latin, we find following 
some long passages from the latter tongue such severe tests of 
preparatory discipline in the classics as the following :— 


“ Decline Caesar, dubitationis, res, legati, memoria, and iter, stating of what 
Declension each of them is.” (p. 57.) 


We do not know that Latin has yet been introduced into 
our Kindergartens; but if so, the infant pupils can hardly 
be puzzled by such tests of scholarship as the above. 

But we need not have gone beyond the English depart- 
ment to find a good deal that is rather suggestive of the style 
in which our grandmothers were taught in their childhood 
when they were sent to school to be kept out of harm’s way. 
Take for example the examination paper in which the depart- 
ment of history opens as follows : 

“1, State the circumstances under which the House of Stuart succeeded to 
the English throne. Name all the sovereigns of this line, and mention the fate 
of each. What were the peculiar views of the family respecting the royal 
prerogative, and how did ¢hese operate as causes of the Revolution?” (p.78.) 

This, it will be admitted, is asking a good déal. It would 
be easier to decline all the Ceesars, one after the other, and 
then all the conspirators concerned in the death of the author 
of deBello Gallico. To mention the fate of each of the 
Stuart sovereigns would be no slight effort by itself. But 
would it not be a still more complicated task to tell the learned 
examiner “ What were the peculiar views of this family 
respecting the royal prerogative,’ &c.? It will be new infor- 
mation to most of our readers that “this family” had “ pe- 
culiar views” on any subject whatever. If they had not, it 
would be rather difficult to explain “ how did these operate, as 
causes,” &e. 
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But let us pass on to another question. We need not go 
beyond the following: “What is the supposed origin of the 
Bulgarians?” (p. 78.) Now, when it is borne in mind that 
there are not fewer than a dozen widely different theories on 
the supposed origin of the Bulgarians, none will deny that this 
question may well be regarded as a poser. 

In the paper on English Literature, we find, under the 
head of Grammar, “ What accounts for the variant orthography 
of Spenser?’ Under the head of versification, “ What is 
alliteration ?” &c., &e. 

But, fortunately, as things become difficult, or abstruse, 
they are not insisted upon; then they become “elective.” 
This is the case, for example, with the Greek of Demosthenes 
(p. 96), and with the Latin of Plautus (p. 100.) Psychology 
also is marked “ elective,” so is Technology, so is Geology, so is 
“ Higher Physics,” &c., &c. The learned examiner is, in 
general, quite sparing in his questions in the more abstruse 
branches. Evidently he is careful not to be rash; he has a 
wholesome dread of the “breakers.” But where a certain 
latitude is supposed to be allowed, he is again brave and pro- 
found ; as, for instance, when he asks, “ What is Nature ; and 
does the human soul belong to the Natural or the Super- 
natural?’ (p. 106.) Some will think that there is a family 
resemblance between these questions, and those about the fate 
and peculiar views of the Stuarts, and the supposed origin of 
the Bulgarians. 

Now, let us not be misunderstood. We do not mean that 
exhibitions of this kind are peculiar to Columbia. There are 
several of our colleges which indulge in similar performances— 
some that did so before Columbia. Moreover, examination 
papers are annually published by the leading universities of 
Europe. The latter fact is, indeed, the razson Wétre of the 
“papers” of which we have given samples. 

Far be it from us to maintain that it is reprehensible to 
imitate what is good; on the contrary, we would earnestly 
urge such imitation as laudable. It is only the childish and 
spurious imitation that we are opposed to. Even this, if done 
by children, we have no condemnation for; but when the 
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heads of a college claiming to be one of the best in the land 
render themselves ridiculous by their imitations, then, indeed, 
our patience and good humor are put to a severe test. It is 
true that Columbia “adopts” quite a number of questions 
from the examination papers of European colleges, and not 
such as we have quoted. We should say that this is well were 
it not that it is not altogether honest, except it can be held that 
examination papers are the common property of all nations, 
so that purloining them cannot be, technically, regarded as 
plagiarism. But we must not proceed any further in this 
gloomy direction ; 
Lingua, sile ; non est ultra narrabile quicquam. 


Most heartily do we wish that Columbia would imitate 
the thoroughness of institutions like Oxford and Cambridge, 
or even that of some of our American colleges of different 
religious denominations, which it would be invidious to men- 
tion here, but which are sufficiently known to those in the 
habit of reading our educational discussions. None would 
rejoice more than we if Columbia would imitate either, in 
their thoroughness in English literature, general history, logic, 
&e., if not in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &c. 

But it is proper to remark here that Columbia does not 
depend on her Greek and Latin, or her English literature, 
history and grammar, &c. Apart from her immense inherited 
wealth, which makes her by far the richest educational institu- 
tion in America—(having a larger amount of property—a large 
number of valuable houses and lots—a larger rental than 
many a reigning prince) her manufactories of lawyers and 
physicians, and surgeons, not to mention the “ industrial de- 
partment” of the School of Mines, render her entirely in- 
dependent of the trouble and drudgery of learning. Be it 
remembered that while the great universities of Europe have 
but a comparatively small number in the departments of 
medicine, surgery and law—in general, not more than five 
per cent. of all the students—often not so many, the reverse is 
true of Columbia. Even those celebrated European institu- 
tions devoted exclusively to the healing art, do not pretend 
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to produce so many physicians and surgeons in ten years as 
Columbia does in one year. This, we are aware, may well 
seem a gross exaggeration on our part; but let the reader 
pause fora moment. It appears from the official reports pre- 
sented to Parliament, in 1858, that the number of licenses to 
practise issued by the London College of Physicians during 
the ten preceding years was only 181. During the same period 
the Edinburgh College of Physicians only granted 68 licenses. 
But how many did Cambridge and Oxford Universities issue 
during the same ten years? Will those acquainted only with the 
home mode of producing physicians and surgeons believe that 
the total issued by Cambridge during the decade was only 61, 
and the total issued by Oxford only 17.* 

Now let us look for a moment at the other side of the 
question ; let us take Columbia at her own word. In the great 
institutions of the old world it is held as an essential principle 
that students must first acquire a liberal education before they 
can attempt to be physicians, surgeons or lawyers. Hence it 
is that, as we have already remarked, only a very small propor- 
tion of the students of the university, not more in general than 
tive per cent., belong to either the medical or the law depart- 
ment. But how different is the case with Columbia, let the 
catalogue before us tell. Turning to page 261, we find a state- 
ment of the case, which is sufficiently explicit; we transcribe 
it in full without any garbling, and ask our readers to examine 
it thoughtfully : 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 


SCHOOL OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE. 


NE Fin Kav eeaie ees a caks MRaa eee eR eR RaeE. waxes 21 
Ns parr aaakie- cineabany karse oa easiawe Sekuweds 43 
ND on co arcecneiae sesesusengeewatkxues 33 
PI sk xarrnveas eae ects s teeeeabnewecune 54 
— 151 





*See N. QO. R. No. LXIV, Art. “Our wholesale manufactories of 
Physicians’ and Surgeons.” See also, Letters on the Charters of the Scotch 
Universities and Medical Corporations, &c., by J. A. Laurie,M.D.; Parliament- 
ary Reports on Medical Registration, &c. 1858. 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. 7 
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SCHOOL OF MINES. 





ee ee I, cc cacaece xswesuexescee-seeean 21 

Second Year Students. .......cccccccccccvccccccees 32 

Sn OI a ae cls ee earn apa need 68 

POOPING DINGO 6 0.00 cct0te ceduscesnccesencses 56 

ER Pee PN TT RE 5 
201 

SCHOOL OF LAW. 

Seniors ..... BT a ee ee ote I Na > 231 

DP ccecdcdvends navesrndereNeeedhetuenseensa den 291 
-—— 522 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 

Bautive musmber ia StGGRGANCO. «. ..06- oe cvcescessces -ee- 452 
nc tek cphatabeenkenaeaak henewueeaue 1326 


These are significant figures; they reveal a state of things 
which is worse than “ dropsical.” It will be observed that the 
total number of students in the college proper, the academic 
department, or as it is called in the catalogue, the “School of 
Letters and Science,” is only 151. The School of Mines has 
one-third more, (201;) the School of Law more than three 
times as many, (522,) and the School of Medicine within one 
of three times as many, (452.) In other words, but little more 
than one-ninth of the grand total belong to the College proper ; 
that is, for almost every one belonging to the academic depart- 
ment, there are nine who aspire to be scientists, lawyers, 
physicians and surgeons. Only think of an army which has 
nine officers—including captains, majors, colonels and gener- 
als—for every one private ! 

But let none suppose that so few comparatively belong to 
the academic department, on account of its being more ex- 
pensive than the other departments, for the reverse is the fact. 
Thus we are informed at page 24, that “the annual tuition fee 
of each student is one hundred dollars, to be paid at the com- 
mencement of each academic year.” The fees of the School 
of Mines are just, twice this amount, ($200,) not to mention 
text-books, instruments, apparatus, &c., which come to more 
than another $100, (pp. 169-70.) But the most costly depart- 
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ment of all is that of Medicine, whose charges are set down in 
the catalogue as follows: 


“FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 
Matriculation Fee, $5. 


Fees for the full Course of Lectures by all the Professors, $zgo ; for each 
separate ticket, $20. 


Ticket of the Demonstrator of Anatomy, $zo. 
Graduation Fee, $30. 


The tickets are to be taken out at the beginning of the Session.” P. 259. 


This gives some vague idea of the flourishing condition of 
business, at Columbia, when there is a new quarterly batch of 
graduates, numbering from 120 to 130—about 500 a year. It 
shows that it is not for nothing a new brigade of doctors is com- 
missioned to go forth annually to experiment on the health 
and life of our good-natured, unsuspecting people. It isnot suffi- 
cient for the incipient A‘sculapius to have paid in advance for 
all his tickets; it is not sufficient that he has turned those 
tickets to the best possible account. He must pay $30, or he 
gets no diploma. He has a much better chance of obtaining 
that document when deficient in pathology, diagnosis and 
prognosis, than when deficient in the dollars. 

True, once all the dollars are paid, the medical graduate of 
Columbia has nothing to wish for in the way of glory, such as 
it is at that institution. He figures in the catalogue in a half 
dozen forms. The world is not only informed where he be- 
came so richly freighted with knowledge, by what renowned 
preceptors he was instructed in the mysteries of the healing 
art, &c.; it is also informed where he is to be found when his 
invaluable services are needed. And yet, even at this stage 
of his development as a physician, there is some danger that 
he may be turned into ridicule by the learned and astute com- 
pilers of the catalogue. We have seen several instances of 
such in as many Columbia pamphlets. Nor are we without an 
example in the much distended one now before us. Thus, if the 
curious reader will turn to pp. 257-58, he will see some queer 
things; but for the satisfaction of those who may not be so 
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fortunate as to see the catalogue, we will give one extract 
more from that learned publication : 


“* NAME. RESIDENCE. PRECEPTOR. 
Ricker, CLINTON JOSIAH ... .......- New Hampshire..... ..Cholera Infantum. 
SaunDERS, RopertT HENRY........... a vaccctes s<aan Acute Yellow Atrophy of the 

Liver. 

SavaGe, THomMAS RUTHERFORD....... Dutchegs Co., N. Y..... Ligation of Arteries. 
DONG. cctusenvicenninistens Wes cnc cttw Senn Herpes. 
Simpson, Epwin DANIEL............- New York City......... Hemoptysis. 
Situ, CuHarves Peck... ...........Flushing, L. 1., N. Y... Gastric Ulcer. 
Squire, Cuarves LIvINGSTON........ Bs BOs  etsbandeaes Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. 
Sremnriurer, G. Apotpuus F.......Schenectady, N. Y...... Acute Hydrocephalus. 
Srorcke., Gustave Mozart, A. B..Connecticut........ Gonorrheea.”’ 


The same three headings, be it observed, glisten on both 
pages. Of course, the happy individual who can claim so emi- 
nent a preceptor as Dr. Cholera Infantum, may well charge a 
high figure for his visits. A still greater pathologist however, 
although unduly itchy sometimes, is Dr. Herpes. It is proba- 
bly in surgery that Dr. Gonorrhcea is most distinguished, al- 
though no doubt his precepts in general therapeutics are sound. 
But the small portion of the list we have quoted gives but a 
faint idea of the large preponderance among the preceptors, of 
imperishable names—names which, in the natural course of 
events, are destined to endure as long as medicine itself. This 
is true, for example, of Dr. Alcoholism, (p. 258) who we 
are informed was the preceptor of one whose name we have 
to omit. We trust we shall be excused if we also omit the 
name of the young physician whose preceptor was no other 
than the infallible and never-to-be-forgotten Dr. Delirium 
Tremens. 

Whether the dust that is said to have fallen in such 
large quantities from the planetary regions has had anything 
to do with conferring these queer names on the “ preceptors,” 
it is not for us to say; although we may be permitted to think 
that if dust has not fallen from some quarter into the eyes of 
the compilers of the present catalogue, a still stranger phe- 
nomenon must have occurred. But our space is exhausted, 
and so we fear is the patience of our readers, as well as our 
own. We suppose it is needless to say that it is not for their 
own sake we have devoted so much time and space to the 
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ridiculous blunders of the Catalogue of Columbia; we have 
done so because those blunders are but too characteristic of 
the institution as managed at the present day. 

Far be it from us to deny that there are professors in 
Columbia College who are thoroughly qualified, by learning 
and ability, for their respective positions. This is true, 
for example, of Dr. Drisler, the Jay professor of Greek; 
nor is it less true of Dr. Joy, professor of Chemistry ; or of 
Dr. Davies, professor of Higher Mathematics. Among its 
Medical Faculty also, are men who would rank high in their 
profession anywhere. Professors like Dr. Alonzo Clark, Dr. 
Dalton and Dr. Sands, are qualified to occupy their respective 
chairs in any institution whatever. None esteem those gentle- 
men, or value the services they are capable of rendering more 
highly than we. 

But the influence that five or six professors, however excel- 
lent, can exercise, during lecture hours, on over thirteen hun- 
dred students (1,326) is very trifling. But if such men had 
the management of the institution, then the whole aspect 
of affairs would be different; an influence as unlike the 
present as possible would pervade all departments. In the . 
first place, there would not be half the arrogance and the pom- 
posity which now make the angels grieve; we should not 
behold, as we do now, the spectacle of very ordinary mortals re- 
garding themselves as gods—the sort of gods which in Juvenal’s 
time used to grow in pious gardens. If the golden calf were 
worshiped at all, his sanctuary would, for decency’s sake, be 
kept somewhat in the back ground ; a screen would be thrown 
over the merchandise now exhibited to all, which would not be 
withdrawn until the purchasers presented themselves. Even then 
none but the purchasers would have the precise nature of the 
traffic made known to them. Above all things they would 
have no politicians—no municipal office-holders—at the heads 
of faculties either in the sciences or the arts; and still less 
would they allow any department of the College to be used as 
a market for meat extracts and kindred commodities. 


But be this as it may, we cannot take leave of our venerable 
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subject in an ungracious manner. Accordingly we beg leave 
to subjoin a little precept, which if adopted in gdod faith and 
printed in suitable letters on the title page of the catalogue, 
and over the doors of certain departments, may have a talis- 
manic effect. We have only to add the request that Pro- 
‘fessor Drisler will be good enough to give the interpretation 
thereof, for the benefit of the Standing Committee, and all 
others whom it may concern :— 


e ~ , , , ? 
H evdaipovia ovy ex mdovrov yiyvetar, ald && wpe- 
, 

TH 8. 





Art. VI.—1. The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
an introduction. By Grorer Dartey. London. 1839. 


2. Lectures on the Dramatists of the Age of Elizabeth. By 
Wim Hazterr. London. 1839. 


3. Contemporains et successewrs de Shakspeare. Par A. 
Mézréres. Paris. 1864. 


Whether we estimate the grandeur of an epoch by the 
historical events which distinguish it, or by the eminence 
which it has attained in the various walks of literature, we 
shall find few, if any, which shine forth so brilliantly on the 
page of history as the age of Elizabeth. Spain checked in her 
pretensions to universal domination, the Netherlands relieved 
from the yoke, civil and religious, under which they so long 
had groaned, the new world extensively colonized, commerce 
developed, the British navy established on a permanent foot- 
ing; these were the achievements which elevated England 
to the eminence which she has thenceforth continually occupied 
among the nations of Western Europe. If we turn our eyes to 
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the literary achievements of that period, we are met with a 
galaxy no less remarkable. Philosophy developed by Bacon, 
allegory by Spenser, the literatures of France, Spain and 
Italy translated, adapted and imitated. 

In all these facts we recognize the intellectual element 
expanding and asserting itself as it had never done before in 
the British Islands. But in no department has the advance 
been so remarkable as that of the Drama. While the philo- 
sophy of the period stands-represented by the solitary name of 
Bacon, and its poetry by that of Spenser, the figure of Shaks- 
peare is environed by a long succession of great dramatic 
authors, in whose progress the rise, culmination, and decline 


.of the drama can be distinctly traced. In this department 


not only did the writers follow the beaten paths, and develop 
ideas already suggested: they went further; and from the 
mysteries and moralities of the early English stage, the 
tragedies and comedies of the ancients, the theatres of Spain 
and Italy, they constructed the English drama—a drama of a 
form complex and entirely novel, having points of resemblance 
with all those already known, but aservile copy of none; and 
in copiousness and variety, as well as in power and pathos, 
extinguishing all its predecessors. 

It is perhaps more characteristic of the dramatic than of 
any other art that in all ages and countries but a short period 
has elapsed between its rise and its culmination, and perhaps 
a shorter between its culmination and decline. The crude and 
almost lyric form in which the wondrous tragedies of A‘schylus 
are cast,* preceded by less than a generation the highly finished 
productions of Sophocles which, though inferior in poetic 
merit to those of his predecessor, are undoubtedly the most 
perfect, in a dramatic point of view, of the classical drama. 
While Sophocles’ admirers were still living to witness the 
triumphs of Euripides, in whose tragedies, notwithstanding 





*Of the seven remaining tragedies of Aschylus, the Trilogy alone can be 
said to possess a character inany way dramatic. The single tragediesare in 
fact little more than lyric or epic matter broken into the shape of dialogues. 
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their beauty and pathos, we find unmistakable evidences of 
the decline of the dramatic art. 

This was eminently the case with the dramatists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The first genuine English 
tragedy—for translations and imitations of the classical dramas 
had been for some time produced on the stage—the “ Gorbo- 
duc ”of Sackville, was presented in the third* year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Although English in subject, it is in form 
strictly modelled on the plays of Seneca, lacking only the 
element of the chorus. Comedy had not yet made its appear- 
ance before a people not sufticiently educated to appreciate its 
refinements; but something akin to the modern broad farce 
had been produced in such plays as “ Ralph Roister Doister,” 
and “Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” When Lyly introduced 
comedy, he followed Italian models ; in which he was imitated 
by his immediate successors. The taste for reproducing the 
memorable events of the day, introduced by the happy thought 
of some unknown playwrights,+ in all probability gave rise to 
the form which the British drama eventually adopted ; and we 
see the result in the domestic dramas of Heywood, and the 
bombastic but powerful productions of Marlowe and Kyd, 
who, while returning to antiquity for their topics, adhered to 
the form which had become popular with their audiences. It 
is difficult to realize the stride made by the drama in the hands 
of Shakspeare from its condition under these, his immediate 
predecessors ; but still more remarkable is the decline which 
not only followed, but may be said to have actually commenced 
in the time of the great dramatist. 

At the death of Elizabeth and the accession of James 1, 
the dramatic art had attained its full growth, and was giving 
forth to the world its choicest fruits. The new sovereign had 
not been long on the throne before it began to show symptoms 
of that efflorescence which inevitably precedes decline. The 
freedom of the art had already been established by the all- 





*January 18, 1561. 
+Some of these productions have been attributed to Shakspeare ; as the 
“Duke of York’s Tragedy” and the domestic drama of “Arden of Feversham.” 
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powerful genius of its champion. The efforts of Jonson to 
sustain the classic traditions were allowed to pass unheeded. 
He remained alone in the path which he had chosen. The 
example* of Shakspeare had captivated the entire community 
and moulded the form in which its dramatic productions were 
thenceforth to be cast. As usually happens, the manner of 
the great dramatist being more easy of attainment than his 
wondrous mental resources, was the readiest subject of imita- 
tion. The deep thought, the profound knowledge of human 
nature, the judicious tact which says to the writer, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no further,’ were not so generally within 
reach as the disregard of convention, the free range given to 
the imagination, and the love of stage effect and familiar 
language which captivate the Shakspearian audiences. Thus 
the rein which Shakspeare held upon his own muse, was too 
frequently relaxed in the hands of his successors. Liberty 
became license. The desire of gratifying an audience com- 
posed in part of the ignorant and vulgar, and even its aristo- 
cratic element containing not a few of the emasculated and 
dissolute gentry who had grown up in the demoralized court 
of King James, proved often more powerful than the love of 
art or regard for the judgment of posterity. The limit which 
Shakspeare occasionally touched, his successors habitually over- 
stepped. Thus, where their great predecessor would have 
composed a play systematically, with a regular succession of 
incidents and gradually deepening interest, culminating into a 
climax at the final catastrophe, the playwrights of James the 
First’s time, in their eagerness for sensations, would often 
introduce a catastrophe into each separate act, and exhausting 
their energies prematurely, terminate in a weak and unsatis- 
factory conclusion. They were fine and noble trees, but did 





*Quel exemple entrainant! Le plus merveilleux succés dans la plus 
compléte indépendance! Aucune chaine, aucun lien, aucun obstacle au 
développement de la pensée, et avec cela la popularité dans le présent, et la 
certitude de l’immortalité! Qui n’aurait été séduit par l’éclat d’une telle 
destinée. Méziéres, p. 17. 
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not strike their roots deep enough into the earth, and the fruit 
would scarcely ripen for the flowers.* 

Among the dramatists of this period of efflorescence, no 
names are entitled to more distinguished mention than those 
of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. Of these the latter 
may be said to have kept pace with the culmination and 
decadence of the ancient British drama; for while his first 
play+ appeared when Shakspeare was yet in his prime, and in 
the composition of anothert he is supposed by many to have 
enjoyed the collaboration of his great predecessor, his latest 
productions| were finished by Shirley, who is commonly con- 
sidered the last of the old English dramatists. The career of 
Beaumont was much thore brief. Younger by ten years than 
his fellow-dramatist, the first and perhaps the finest joint pro- 
duction in which he was concerned appeared in 1608,§ and 
only seventeen plays were the result of the united labors 
which were brought to a close by his death in 1615. 


But among these sevénteen we find the choicest and best 


esteemed of the plays which bear their name; such as 
“ Philaster,” ‘“ Bonduca,” The Maid’s Tragedy,” among the 
tragedies; “ King and no King,” and “An Honest Man’s 
Fortune,” among the tragi-comedies, and the “Scornful 
Lady,” the “ Knight of the Burning Pestle,” and “ Wit 
without Money,” among the comedies. It is highly prob- 
able, however, that Beaumont may have assisted in the 
composition of various other plays which were not called 
by his name, and which did not appear until after his 
death. It has been conjectured that Beaumont fulfilled 
the office of critic, curbing at once the vivacity of his 
comrade’s imagination and the license of his expressions, and 
pruning such redundancies as in his more sober although more 
youthful judgment, appeared unsuited to the dignity of the 
dramatist. If such was the case, it is clear that Beaumont 





* “ Hazlitt.” 

+ “ The Woman Hater.” Produced 1606. 

¢“‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.” Produced 1612. 

| “The Night Walker.” 1640. “The Lover’s Progress.” Date uncertain. 
§“ Philaster ; or, Love lies a Bleeding.” 
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was allowed by Fletcher to use the pruning knife only so far 
as his fellow dramatist chose to permit; for it would be 
difficult to find anywhere matter more revolting than scenes in 
“Cupid’s Revenge” and the “Custom of the Country,” as 
well as in certain passages of the “Coxcomb ;” all of which 
appear among our author’s joint productions. At the same 
time, when we compare the dramas published in Beaumont’s 
lifetime with the majority of those written by Fletcher alone, 
the theory of Beaumont’s corrections will find considerable 
internal evidence in its support. Nowhere in the dramas 
which our authors produced conjointly do we find such deep 
offences against decency as that scene in Fletcher’s “ Maid in 
the Mill,” in which the chaste Florimel assumes “for the 
nonce” the deportment of an abandoned woman; nor the 
still more revolting scene in the “Captain,” which we forbear 
to particularize further. Nowhere again do we find the de- 
plorable inanity into which Fletcher, from pure carelessness 
and not from any deterioration of intellect,* allowed himself 
to drift in such plays as the “ Prophetess,” the “ Sea Voyage,” 
and the “ Nice Valour,” into which, however, as if by way of 
amende, he introduced his friend’s exquisite song to Melan- 
choly what is supposed to have suggested the opening lines of 
Milton’s “ I] Penseroso.”+ 





*This is apparent from the fact that the comedies of “ Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife,” and the “ Elder Brother,” were written in the last years of 
Fletcher's life. 

+The resemblance will be evident on a perusal of the lines : 

“ Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 


Wherein you spend your folly! 
There’s naught in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see ’t, 

But only melancholy. 

Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
Tongues tied up without a sound ! 
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Whatever were the relative proportions of their labors, 
the names of these fellow dramatists were, and have ever con- 
tinued to be inseparable. For the ten years during which they 
lived and labored together, each of their plays appeared as 
their joint production, and nothing appears to indicate—as 
was the case with other co-laborers, such as Massinger and 
Ford, Decker and Webster—the share which either of them 
bore in any individual work. Even at the present day their 
names are habitually united; and it is still a matter of uncer- 
tainty, as to many of the plays published, whether they were 
the composition of both dramatists or of Fletcher alone.* 

Shirley, who lived at the same time with our dramatists, 
and was the personal friend of Fletcher, and completed the 
two plays which he left unfinished at his death, stated in his 
preface to their works that “he must be a bold man that 
dares to undertake their lives”’ The motives for this reti- 
cence must continue a problem; but it is much to be re- 
gretted ; for with the exception of a few meagre facts we 
have little or nothing of their history. Both dramatists ap- 
pear to have been of “gentle blood.” John Fletcher was 
born in the year 1576. His father, Dr. Fletcher, shortly 
after his son’s birth, was appointed Bishop of London. He 
is said to have been handsome, eloquent, accomplished and 
courtly ; qualifications which rendered him a prime favorite 
with his royal mistress, whose displeasure however he subse- 
quently incurred by contracting a second marriage. This 
proceeding being at variance with all the Queen’s prejudices, 





Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves, 
Moonlight walks where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley : 
Nothing so dainty, sweet as lovely melancholy. 
The Nice Valour ; or, the Passionate Madman. Act Ill. Scene 3. 


* Méziéres claims that Beaumont assisted in thirty-eight of the plays. 
There is positive evidence only as to seventeen, 
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she suspended him from his sacred office, to which he was 
however shortly restored, though it may be doubted whether 
he succeeded in regaining the royal favor if we are to put 
faith in Camden’s account of the circumstances of his death.* 
His son inherited his personal attractions, but not his weak- 
ness, a8 it was styled by Queen Elizabeth; for it is certain 
that he was a bachelor at the age of thirty, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he ever married. At the age of fifteen 
he entered Cambridge, where we are told that he acquired 
much classical erudition, though of this his dramatic works 
bear less evidence than of familiarity with the living lan- 
guages, which may be inferred from the fact that many of his 
plots are taken from French, Italian and Spanish dramas, at 
that time untranslated. Spenser had taken his master’s 
degree at Cambridge the year that Fletcher was born; and 
in the perusal of the “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” which appeared 
shortly after and was in high repute at Cambridge, we may 
suppose that our poet imbibed the pastoral tastes which ap- 
pear so beautifully in his “ Faithful Shepherdess.” Coinci- 
dences are found between the two works which can hardly be 
deemed accidental; such are the recurrence in both of such 
words as dell and /eese ; in such names as Thenot, Périgot and 
others which do not exist in the Italian pastorals, the “ Pastor 
Fido” and the “‘ Aminta,” its supposed prototypes; and in 
entire passages imitated from the “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” of 
which the following is a specimen : 

“ Sort all your shepherds from the lazy clowns 

That feed their heifers in the budded brooms.” 

Faithful Shepherdess. Act V. Scene 5. 
“So loytering live you little herd-grooms, 
Keeping your beasts in the budded broomes.” 
Shepherd’s Calendar, February. 


There is no evidence that Fletcher wrote anything before 





* “ Endeavoring to smother the cares of an unlucky match in the smoke 
of tobacco, which he took to excess, and falling under the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure, who thought it enough for Bishops to be fathers of the Church, 
between the experiment and the misfortune, lost his life.” History of Eng- 
land, vol. ii., p. 596. 
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he attained the age of thirty, though it is scarcely probable 
that his prolific and exuberant muse would have remained 
silent so long. In 1606 his first comedy, the “ Woman 
Hater,” was produced with but indifferent success; and so 
slender are its merits that it can hardly be said to have 
deserved a better fate, although it contains passages which, 
though but dull reading, might, we should think, have 
proved effective on the stage.* 

A very different reception awaited the tragedy, or, as the 
old quartos style it, the tragi-comedy of “ Philaster,” which 
was the second production of our poet and in which he en- 
joyed for the first time the collaboration of his friend, Francis 
Beaumont. This gentleman, born in 1586, and ten years 
younger than Fletcher, could have been but two and twenty 
years of age when their first.joint play appeared ; yet in the 
exquisite delicacy of the sentiment, the charm of the story, 
and the touching beauty of at least one of the characters, we 
find evidences of a refinement of taste, a depth of feeling, 
and a native elegance of thought, of which no traces appear 
in its predecessor ; and we can realize the great benefit which 
Fletcher derived from the friendship of Beaumont, both in 
the qualities which he himself contributed and in those which 
he developed in his friend. That sentiment, imagination and 
beauty of diction were not attributes of Beaumont exclusively, 
is indubitable from the high degree in which these qualities 
characterize Fletcher’s later plays, written after the death of 
his friend ; that sound judgment, good taste and knowledge 
of human nature appertained to Beaumont alone is equally 
apparent from the fact that we look for them in vain in any 








* Although the “ Woman Hater” is a very inferior play, it possesses in- 
terest to the reader from the reminiscences which it contains of Shakspeare’s 
“Hamlet.” The advice of Valore to Onasia is copied partly from Laert’s 
speech to Ophelia, and partly from that of Hamlet in the gallery scene. 
Still more striking is the direct quotation from the scene between Hamlet 
and the Ghost : 

“T am bound to hear,” 
“ So art thou to revenge when thou dost hear.” 


addressed by Valore to Lazarillo ; showing that this play must have been 
produced shortly after the appearance of “ Hamlet.” 
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of Fletcher’s later works, save those in which he had avowedly 
the assistance of another dramatist. Beaumont was of still 
higher birth than his friend. His father was a judge of the 
Common Pleas, and his family had long occupied the ancient 
seat of Grace Dieu, * in Leicestershire, whose ruins are still 
to be seen. His mother was a member of the honorable 
family of Pierrepont, of which Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
was a scion. Our poet became a gentleman commoner of 
Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College, in 1596, when but 
ten years old. It is said that he studied law at the Inner 
Temple; but the muse seems at all times to have possessed 
greater attractions for him than the more abstruse science of 
jurisprudence, for, when only sixteen years of age, he pub- 
lished a translation of the Salmacis and Hermaphroditus of 
Ovid into English rhyme. At nineteen he became the friend 
of Ben Jonson, and addressed to him a commendatory letter 
on his comedy of “ The Fox,” in which he manifests an ad- 
miration for Jonson’s strict regard to the rules of the dramatic 
art, which seems singular in one who subsequently chose 
Fletcher for his literary associate. Jonson returned the praise 
in lines which seem to imply that he was indebted to Beau- 
mont for assistance in his own writings. It is said that 
Jonson submitted to Beaumont the plots of many of his 
dramas, + and the following lines may intimate that Beaumont, 
whenever he eliminated passages, substituted others of his 
own composition, a fact which, if established, would explain 
the beauty and elegance of many lines, and even entire pas- 
sages, in the writings of the usually “ rugged old bard.” 

“ How I do love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse, 

That unto me dost such religion use ! 

How do I fear myself that am not worth 

The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth ! 

At once thou makest me happy and unmakest, 

For giving largely to me, more thou takest.” 





* Epigrammes and Epitaphs, by T. Bancroft. 1689. 


+ Drysden says a//his dramas, which is simply impossible, as “ Every Man 


in his Humor” was produced in 1596, when Beaumont was but ten years 
old.” 
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The friendship with Jonson appears to have continued 
throughout Beaumont’s life, its principal development being 
at the Mermaid Tavern, where meetings were held which, 
from Beaumont’s description, must have recalled the “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane.” * But in intimacy and affection, it fell short 
of the friendship now formed between Beaumont and Fletcher 
—a friendship which, notwithstanding the difference in their 
ages, stands without parallel save in the legends of ancient 
times. Not only is this friendship evidenced in the commu- 
nity of their writings, in which each sought to blend his effu- 
sions so completely with those of his friend as to render them 
indistinguishable ; but for a time it extended to their daily 
life, occupying the same lodgings, and having everything, 
even their clothes, in common. + This close alliance could 
not however have lasted for many years, for Beaumont even- 
tually married Ursula, the daughter and co-heiress of Henry 
Isley of Sundridge, in Kent, by whom he left two daughters. 
One of these ladies was living in the year 1700—eighty-tive 
years after her father’s death—on a pension of one hundred 
pounds a year from the Duke of Ormond, in whose family 
she had lived as a domestic—probably lady’s companion. To 
such reverses are all families subject. She had, it is said, in 
her possession several unpublished poems of her father which 
were lost on her passage from Ireland to England. t Beau- 
mont appears, from his portrait in the Harcourt collection, to 
have been eminently handsome ; this, in all probability, drew 
upon him the attentions of the fair sex, and accounts for his 
early abandonment of his friend’s celibate establishment. § 


* See Beaumont’s celebrated lines, commencing : 

‘* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid !” 

+ Aubrey. } Weber. 

§ Fletcher may have expressed his regret at the separation occasioned by 
Beaumont’s marriage in these lines, in a play not published until after his 
death : , 

* Can Heaven be pleased with these things? 
To see two hearts that have been 'twined together, 
Married in friendship, to the world two wonders, 
Of one growth, of one nourishment and one health, 
Thus mortally divorced for one weak woman ?” 


Lover's Progress. Actll. Scene 4. 
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The enthusiasm created by “ Philaster,” the joint production 
of our poets, was such that for years afterwards hardly a play 
appeared in which the principal idea was not in some form 
repeated. The character of the boy Bellario, who follows 
Philaster as a page, acts as his messenger to Arethusa, pleads 
his cause, is accused of treachery and wounded by his master, 
accuses himself of the crime which Philaster has committed— 
an attempt on the life of the princess—brings about the 
union of the lovers, and is finally discovered to be a woman 
who has followed Philaster in disguise, to enjoy without 
danger the society of one for whose love she can never hope 
in return, became the idol of the people, and may even have 
suggested to Shakspeare the conception of Viola in “ Twelfth 
Night,” if we judge from the late date of that play. * In 
the unselfish devotion of Bellario there is perhaps even a 
greater beauty than in that of Viola; and we may imagine 
the authors to have expressed the intensity of their own 
friendship in the following lines placed in the mouth of 
Philaster : 


“Would you have tears shed for you when you die? 
Then lay me gently on his neck, that there 
I may weep floods and breathe forth my spirit. 
Tis not the wealth of Plutus nor the gold 
Locked in the heart of earth can bear away 
This arm-ful from me.” Act IV. Scene 4. 


Yet “ Philaster,” like all the productions of these poets, 
is marred by an incurable blemish. A guilty woméan de- 
tected herself, accuses Bellario and Arethusa of unchastity ; 
and an otherwise estimable lord of the Court, for political 
purposes, deliberately sustains the false accusation. This is 
one of those outrages on decency, as well as on dramatic prob- 
ability, which in almost every play of Beaumont and Fletcher 
is so wrought into the plot as to render it unfit for represen- 
tation. 

In 1610 our authors produced the “ Maid’s Tragedy,” 





* “ Twelfth Night” was published in 1623, and was probably written sub- 
sequently to “ Philaster,” which appeared about 1608. 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. 8 
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which, notwithstanding the unfavorable judgment of Hazlitt, 
is generally considered to be one of their finest efforts. Re- 
pulsive as is the principal feature of the plot, it is handled, 
probably under Beaumont’s auspices, with remarkable delicacy. 
The heart-broken Aspatia is one of the most beautiful creations 
of the British theatre ;* and even the bold and bad Evadue 
commands some of our sympathy in her repentance and 
suicide. 
“ Amintor, thou shalt love me now again : 
Go! Iamcalm. Farewell and peace forever ! 
Evadue, whom thou hatest, will die for thee.” 
Act V. Scene 4. 

Amintor’s loyalty appears overstrained and slavish to modern 
ideas, though not so, perhaps, in the days of the first Stuart. 
It is apropos of this tragedy that a story is told which the 
critics consider somewhat apocryphal, but which is borne out by 
an incident in the “Woman Hater.” It is said that in dis- 
tributing their portions of the work, in a private room at a 
tavern, one of the poetst was heard to exclaim, “ I’ll under- 
take to kill the King.” A listener, who stood outside, caught 
up the words and reported them as evidences of a regicide 
plot ; and the poor dramatist was arrested and held in durance 
until he could establish the innocence of his intentions.t If 
this were the origin of the scene in the “ Woman Hater,” in 
which Lazarillo, the epicure, is accused of a plot to kill the 
Duke, his sovereign, by “ intelligencers” who have misunder- 
stood the schemes which they heard him discussing to partake 
of the head of an “umbrana-fish” (lamprey), and who are 
dragged through three distinct scenes of ridicule with a fero- 
city of satire that looks like vengeance for a personal wrong, 
these scenes must have been inserted into the play after its 
first representation, which occurred about 1606 ; and indeed 
there is an absence of connection between them and the main 





*“A spatia’s fancy takes part with her heart, and gives its sorrow a visionary 
gracefulness.”—Campbell. 


+Probably Fletcher, as the scene of the King’s murder is very decidedly 
in his style. 


Winstanley. 
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plot of the comedy which render such an explanation not im- 
probable. 

The “ Four Plays in One,” which appeared not long after 
the “ Maid’s Tragedy,” was another joint effort of our authors. 
The four plays, or, as the title also styles them, “ Moral Repre- 
sentations,” are slight productions and of very unequal merit. 
It is probable that Fletcher composed his part with even more 
than ordinary haste and carelessnets, from being occupied at 
the same time with his one pastoral, the “ Faithful Shep- 
herdess,” which appeared prior to 1611. If this were the 
case, his remissness as a playwright may readily be forgiven, 
for the “ Faithful Shepherdess” is one of those gems of 
literature which, though not without flaws, will never die. 
Hazlitt has pronounced it ‘“‘a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets where no crude surfeit reigns,” and even Milton is 
supposed to have been not insensible to its influence when he 
wrote his unapproachable “ Masque of Comus.” The charm 
can not be said to lie in the story, nor to any great extent in 
the characters, though Perigot, Amoret and Clorin are all 
beautiful creations. But with poetry of the purest and richest 
kind the “ Faithful Shepherdess” seems actually to overflow. 
The spirit of poetry pervades every word, thought and action; 
even the wanton Cloe expresses herself in language calculated 
to enthrall the most indifferent hearer.* The lyric form in 
which much of the pastoral is cast gave scope for the display 
of Fletcher’s finest qualities—a vivid imagination, an intense 
perception of the beautiful, and a versification whose music 
is almost unrivalled. It is rare indeed that we encounter in 
any work a fancy at once so tricksy and so tender, descriptions 
so literal and so poetic, and a measure so varied yet so uni- 
formly melodious, as in the scene of the healing of Amoret by 
the River God (too long for citation, but unmistakably re- 
produced by Milton in the scene with Sabrina) ; or in the fol- 
lowing lines descriptive of the morning : 


“‘ See, the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots ke a streak 





*Witness her invitation to Thenot. ActI. Scene 8. 
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Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold, 
Now the birds begin to rouse ; 
And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leap to get him nuts and fruit ; 
The early lark, that erst_was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 

Many a note and many a lay.” 


Act IV. Scene 4. 

Notwithstanding its delicate beauties, which perhaps were 
too refined for a promiscuous audience, the “ Faithful Shep- 
herdess” met with an unfavorable reception. Let Fletcher 
himself explain the cause in his prologue to the reader. 

“It is a pastoral tragi-comedy, which the people seeing when it was 
played, having a singular gift in defining, concluded to be a play of country- 
hired shepherds in grey cloaks, with cur-tailed dogs in strings, sometimes 
laughing together and sometimes killing one another ; and missing Whitsun- 
ales, cream, wassel and morris-dances, began to be angry.” 

In 1611 appears the “ Knight of the Burning Pestle,” a 
comedy of which it is uncertain whether the authorship should 
be attributed to one or both of these playwrights. If the 
composition of one only, it is undoubtedly that of Beaumont. 
It is written with a degree of art unusual in Fletcher’s com- 
positions ; and the humor throughout is rich and mellow, 
though rarely caustic. Nothing can be more forcible or con- 
sistent than the characters of the citizen and his wife, who 
insist on a play which shall do honor to their profession and 
introduce their shopman Ralph to perform the principal part. 
This part, however, isnot the role of a grocer, but that of a 
knight-errant, to whom all women are “ fair ladies,” all woods 
“ deserts,” and all steeds “ palfreys.” He is in fact an English 
Don Quixote, and encounters many of the misadventures of 
his Spanish prototype; but his master and mistress add to the 
humor of the scene by taking all the performance in sober 
earnest, interfering with the action and effectually spoiling 
the entire play. 

Two satires are involved in this comedy—against the 
ignorance and conceit of the city classes, and the mania which 
was still prevalent for the romances of chivalry. Although a 
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burlesque comedy, it contains occasional passages of poetry 
which would have adorned a more serious composition ; such 
as the speech of Jasper when he personates a ghost. 
“ When thou art at the table with thy friends, 

Merry in heart, and filled with swelling wine, 

I'll come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 

Invisible to all men but thyself. 

And whisper such a sad tale to thine ear, 

Shall make thee let the cup fall from thine hand, 


And stand as mute and pale as death itself.” 
Act V. Scene 1. 


In 1611 our authors produced the tragi-comedy of “ King 
and no King,” which is habitually ranked among their finest 
efforts. In the peculiarities of the situation and the power of 
the scenes in which Arbaces appears under the influence of a 
passion for his supposed sister, we almost recognize the 
hand of Fletcher; in the delicacy with which the subject is 
treated, and the general consistency of the characters, the 
chaster judgment of Beaumont. The comic portion has also 
a solid Beaumontesque air. This play abounds in noble 
sentiments characteristic of the period when Shakspeare’s 
influence was predominant. One of the finest is the address 
of Spaconia to Tigranes when taken prisoner by Arbaces. 


“ That conquered thee, 
Tigranes! He has won but half of thee, 
Thy body ; but thy mind may be as free 
As his. His will did never control thine, 
And take it prisoner.” Act I. Scene 2. 


The character of Bessus, the bully, in this play is almost as 
much a household word as those of Ancient Pistol or Captain 
Bobadil. “An Honest Man’s Fortune,’ which appeared in 
1613, stands in the second rank of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragi-comedies. Without many of the elements of grandeur 
which appears in some of their productions, it is a finished and 
elegant performance. The principal blemish, the feminine 
jealousy and equivocal position of Veramour, the page, is 
compensated by many beautiful touches in the character itself, 
which is, however, by no means equal to Bellario in “ Philas- 
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ter.” About a year previously Beaumont had produced his 
“ Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn,” an elegant 
entertainment, but one which modern taste will hardly rank as 
high as did the Court of James 1. The comedy of the “ Cap- 
tain,” by Fletcher alone, and the comedy of the “Coxcomb ” 
and the tragedy of “ Cupid’s Revenge,” by both playwrights, 
which were acted in the same year (1613) show a lamentable 
falling off both in conception and execution. It is possible 
that our authors may at this time have been in straitened 
circumstances, and have written under the pressure of im- 
portunate creditors. It is certain that in the fine lines which 
Fletcher at a later period wrote on the subject of and as a 
companion to the play of “ An Honest Man’s Fortune,” he 
alludes most bitterly to want as among the ‘evils to which he 
has been subjected. 


“ Nor want, the curse of man, shall make me groan.” 


We are glad in any event to accept this or any suggestion 
which may be pleaded as an excuse for the depths into which 
our authors descended in these three plays. Of all, the subjects 
are in the highest degree revolting, the plot is monstrous and 
extravagant, and even the slight veil of decency which the 
writers occasionally adopted, entirely cast away. Still the 
*“ Coxcomb ” is rich in fresh and attractive bits of rural des- 
cription ; and “Cupid’s Revenge” contains entire scenes in 
which genius of a high order is manifest. The “ Scornful 
Lady ” and “ Wit Without Money ” were the next comedies 
produced. The date of their first appearance has not been 
ascertained ; but they are far superior to their predecessors, 
especially as acting comedies. Their merit is, however, 
dramatic rather than poetic. These comedies, as well as the 
“Coxcomb,” have the peculiar merit to modern readers of 
presenting what may be considered a fair picture of fashionable 
society as it existed in the time of James I. It was to this 
that Dryden alludes when he remarked that Beaumont and 
Fletcher “ understood and imitated the conversation of gentle- 
men much better than Shakspeare did, whose wild debaucheries 
and quickness of wit in repartee no poet can ever paint as 
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they have done.” Had the word “ fashionables” or “ men 
about town” been substitated for “gentlemen” this would 
have been a trye criticism. Loveless in the “Scornful Lady,” 
and Valentine in “ Wit Without Money,” may be considered 
as favorable specimens of the prudent and the reckless man 
of the world. The younger Loveless, who openly rejoices 
among his friends at his generous brother’s death, and Ricardo 
in the “Coxcomb” who, while awaiting his betrothed by 
appointment, is drawn into a drunken frolic, and joins his 
friends in a wanton assault upon her in the public street, are 
instances of what excesses gentlemen of rank and fashion 
were capable in the days of the first Stuart. “Wit at Several 
Weapons,” which followed, is one of those satires on social 
peculiarities now obsolete, and as such appears to a modern 
reader heavy and unmeaning. The “Little French Lawyer” 
is of a higher order, and ranks among the very best of our 
author’s comedies. The character of La Writ who, from hap- 
hazard success as a combatant, abandons his clients and sets up 
as a duellist, challenging everybody, even the learned judge on 
the bench, is in the truest spirit of comedy; and the 
sentimental portion of the play, adapted from a story of 
Boccaccio, abounds in poetry of the highest order. The “Cus- 
tom of the Country” was written, it is supposed, principally 
by Fletcher. Notwithstanding its objectionable features, it 
ranks deservedly high as adramatic work. Few of our authors’ 
tragedies contain finer poetry or more powerful dramatic 
scenes than “ Bonduca.” We can hardly imagine a scene 
more thrilling, even to the reader, than that in which the 
British Queen, having witnessed the death of her daughters, 
and so overcome by her constancy even the Roman general, 
that he offers her capitulation on her own terms. “ Be any- 
thing” replies with calm dignity. 
“ A saint, Suetonius, 

When thou shalt fear and die like a slave. Ye fools! 

Ye should have tied up Death first when ye conquered. 

He is ours still and our friend ; laughs at your pities ; 


And we command him yet with as long reins 
As do our enemies. I feel the poison. ” * 


4. 
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If you will keep your laws and empire whole, 
Place in your Roman flesh a Briton soul.” 
Act IV. Scene 4. 


The most nobly drawn character in this, or perhaps in any 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, is Caratach, the British 
chief, and the truest pathos, as well as the most manly, is the 
scene where he witnesses the extinction of all his hopes in the 
death of the last royal scion Hengo,* , 

“ Oh, fair flower, 
How lovely yet thy ruins show, how sweetly 
Even death embraces thee. The peace of Heaven, 
The fellowship of all great souls be with thee.” 


Act V. Scene 3. 

Of the three remaining plays, the “ Knight of Malta,” 
the “Laws of Candy,” and the “ Faithful Friends,’ which 
have come down to us as the joint productions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, the first only rises above mediocrity. A fourth 
comedy entitled “ A Right Woman” is mentioned as having 
emanated from their pens, but of this only the title remains. 
It is probable that Beaumont’s intellect was already consuming 
his bodily strength, for in 1615 he died at the age of nine and 
twenty, and was buried near the entrance of Westminster 
Abbey. No monument marks his grave ; but epitaphs by his 
friends commemorate his genius, and give color to the theory 
that his mental exertions had exhausted his life.+ 

Of Filetcher’s career after the death of Beaumout we know 
little beyond what may be gathered from his productions. 
From the large number of plays which issued from his pen 





*This entire scene is well described by Méziéres as “ Un morceau qui 
résume les qualités dominantes de leur théatre, la poésie du style et des 
idées, la pathétique des situations, et la noblesse des sentiments. p. 156. 

+The epitaph by Bishop Corbet contains these lines : 

“ Beaumont is dead, by whose sole death appears 
Wit’s a disease consumes men in few years.” 


And his brother, Sir John Beaumont, sets forth the cause still more dis- 
tinctly : 


“So dearly has thou bought thy precious lines, 
Their praise grew swiftly, so thy life declines.” 
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during the succeeding ten years, we may infer an undiminished 
fertility of invention, and perhaps a continued pressure of 
necessity from the evident haste and carelessness with which 
the majority of them are written. This feature may, how- 
ever, be due to the absence of his comrade’s chaster though 
more youthful judgment. For a year or two after he was 
left to his solitary labors, we may imagine that they were pur- 
sued with comparatively little heart ; this would appear from 
the character of the first three plays,* the “ Queen of Corinth,” 
published 1616, which contains only one scene of power which 
was probably written before Beaumont’s death; the “ Loyal 
Subject,’ a drama of but moderate merit, and the “ Mad 
Lover,” which is wholly unworthy of our author’s powers. 

In 1618, however, his genius had full scope in the noble 
tragedy of “ Valentinian,” some part of which it seems pos- 
sible, from its solidity and finish, may have been composed by 
Beaumont in his lifetime, particularly the beautiful lines sung 
to the Emperor in his last illness, which have a rhythm much 
more akin to the known compositions of Beaumont than to 
those of Fletcher. This + tragedy presents one of those 
startling contradictions which have often been cited as evi- 
dences of dramatic inferiority in our authors, but which may 
really have been the result of misconception by Fletcher of 
a character originally designed by his fellow playwright. In 





*In the “ Lover’s Progress” we find some beautiful lines which Fletcher 
may have written as a lamentation over his lost friend. 
“ Oh, my heart! 
To witness how I loved him! Would he had not 
Led me unto his grave, but sacrificed 
His sorrows upon mine! He was my friend, 
My noble friend. I will bewail his ashes, 
His fortunes and poor mine were born together, 
And I will keep them both.” Act IV. Scene 4. 


This tragedy was left unfinished by Fletcher, but from various passages 
it seems not improbable that he commenced it in Beaumont’s lifetime, and 
had not the heart to complete it. 

+ This may be perceived from comparing the measure of Beaumont’s 
lines to “Melancholy” with the lyrical portions of the “ Faithful Shep- 
herdess.” 
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“ Valentinian,” the general Maximus, whose chaste wife Lu- 
cina has been foully abused by the Emperor, and whose bearing, 
both prior and subsequent to the wrong, has been such as to 
enlist the sympathies of the reader, suddenly transforms 
himself into a traitor of the deepest dye, compassing the 
death of his most devoted friend, whom he regards as an 
obstacle to his aspiration, and even utilizing his revenge upon 
the Emperor—which in itself seems sufficiently excusable—to 
place himself upon the throne, which he compels the widow 
to share; and, as if to leave nothing wanting to the odium 
of his character, admits that he had prepared the way for his 
own dishonor. So hideous a blot on one of our poet’s noblest 
effusions is enough to show how strongly he needed the 
guiding hand of his deceased comrade, and how sadly astray 
his muse was liable to wander when not so guided. This ne- 
cessity may have been recognized by Fletcher himself; for in 
the “ False One,” which followed “ Valentinian,” he is gen- 
erally supposed to have had the assistance of Massinger. 
The “ False One” is deservedly ranked among the finest of 
Fletcher’s plays. In vividness of description, sweetness of 
versification and wealth of imagination, the muse of Fletcher 
is seldom more prodigal of her treasures than here; but the 
whole is tempered with a certain severity of judgment, a 
skillful manipulation of plot and a judicious balance of in- 
terest which show the superior dramatic skill of Massinger. 
The “ False One” has been called an indirect imitation of 
Shakspeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and it is certain that 
the influence of Shakspeare is more perceptible here than in any 
other of Fletcher’s tragedies. The “ Double Marriage,” which 
succeeded the “False One,” combines singular beauty of por- 
traiture with most harrowing and repulsive situations. The 
“Humorous Lieutenant,” which followed, is well written in 
some parts, but the'characters are exaggerated and the prin- 
cipal incidents disagreeable. The “Nice Valour,” written 
about the same time, has no merit beyond the introduction 
of Beaumont’s beautiful lyric, already quoted. “ Women 
Pleased,’ which bears the same date, is one of the most 
graceful and romantic comedies which Fletcher has produced. 
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About the same time he brought out “The Women’s Prize, 
or the Tamer tamed,” a sequel to Shakspeare’s “ Taming of 
the Shrew,” in which Petruchio, who however resembles 
Shakspeare’s hero in little beyond the name, is completely 
subdued by a second wife married after the death of Katharina. 
Our poet was much more successful in his comedy of the 
“ Chances ”—a delightful comedy, both in poetry and inci- 
dents, and which at a recent period still kept possession of the 
stage. Aboutthe same time appeared “ Monsieur Thomas,” an 
amusing play partaking rather of the nature of an extended 
farce than a comedy. This same year Fletcher produced his 
tragi-comedy of the “Island Princess,” which has been 
justly styled “ the most amusingly bad of his romantic dramas,”’ 
but which nevertheless contains some fine poetic passages ; 
and his “Pilgrim,” a graceful though fanciful production. 
It was in this year 1621 that he published his great tragedy of 
“Thierry and Theodoret,” which however is supposed to have 
been written by him before the death of Beaumont. This 
tragedy, with much to offend the taste, contains passages of 
exquisite beauty and one character—Ordella—second to none 
in any of our author’s plays. In 1622 appeared three come- 
dies, the ‘ Wildgoose Chase,” the “Spanish Curate,” and 
the “ Beggar’s Bush”; and two tragi-comedies, the ‘“ Pro- 
phetess” and the “Sea Voyage.” Both the latter are utter 
failures unworthy of further mention ; but the comedies are 
ranked with justice among the finest of Fletcher’s produc- 
tions. The “ Wildgoose Chase” was subsequently repro- 
duced by Farquhar in his comedy of the “ Inconstant.” In 
1623, Fletcher produced three comedies, “ Love’s Cure,” the 
“Devil of Dowgate” and the “ Wandering Lovers.” Of 
these only the first remains ; and from its general inferiority, 
it is only surprising that it did not share the fate of its com- 
panions. While dashing off these ephemeral productions for 
the stage, Fletcher was engaged on two other works of far 
superior merit, and which appeared in the following year. 
These were “ A Wife for a Month,” a tragi-comedy, and “ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife,” a comedy whose reputation has not 
yet faded from the stage. These were probably the last plays 
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produced in Fletcher’s lifetime which proceded from his 
unaided pen. In “Love’s Pilgrimage,” he was assisted by 
Massinger ; in the “ Maid in the Mill,” by Rowley, and in the 
“ Widow” by Jonson and Middleton. None of these plays 
are deserving of more than simple mention. The tragedy of 
the “ Bloody Brother,” in which Fletcher had the assistance 
of authors whose names have not been preserved, is a play of 
high merit. Few scenes have been imagined superior in 
power to that in which Edith, having invited the Duke of 
Normandy to a banquet for the purpose of avenging her 
father’s death by his assassination, is softened by his gallantry 
and courtesy, and her resolution “turned into melting pity.” 
It seems not unlikely that Fletcher, urged either by his own 
reduced circumstances or by sympathy with the distresses of 
others, was accustomed in the later years of his life to unite 
his efforts with those of other playwrights. As early as 1616 
a letter written to one Philip Hinchlow by Massinger, Field 
and Dauborne, at that time prisoners for debt, requests the 
loan of five pounds to be paid from the returns of a play 
styled by them “ Mr. Fletcher’s and Ours.” Nat Field, it ap- 
pears, was to have acted in this play, and one of the argu- 
ments adduced is that he cannot play until bailed out. This 
Hinclhow or Henchlowe was the proprietor of a theatre in 
which this play was probably to be brought out, as Field 
warns him that their failure to appear will cost him over 
twenty pounds. The play is commonly supposed to have 
been the “ Jeweller of Amsterdam,” of which the title only 
remains. 


Of the boon and colloquial disposition of Fletcher, as well 
as his associate, we have evidence in the statement of Shirley, 
“Some, familiar in their conversation, deliver them upon 
every occasion so fluent, to talk a comedy ;” and it may have 
been this quality, rather than pressure of circumstances, which 
induced him to unite his labors with those of more indigent 
playwrights. But his career was rapidly drawing to a close. 
In August 1625 the plague was prevalent in London. Fletcher, 


about to retire into the country, delayed his journey to await 
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the arrival of a new suit of clothes already ordered. “Death,” 
in the language of Aubrey, “stopped his journey and laid 
him low.” He was buried in St.’ Saviour Church, London, 
where he died August 19th, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. Massinger, with whom he appears in later life to have 
contracted a friendship almost equal to his early intimacy 
with Beaumont, was subsequently buried in the same grave.* 

In the same grave was Fletcher buried, here 

Lies the stage poet, Philip Massinger ; 

Plays they did write together, were great friends, 

And now one grave includes them in their ends, 

For whom on earth nothing could part, beneath 

Here in their fame they lie, in spite of death. 

Cokayne’s Poems. 

We look in vain for any monument of their burial place ; 
but their names have outlived many whose titles are em- 
blazoned with all the pomp of heraldry. 

Fletcher left, at his death, five finished and two unfinished 
dramas. Of the first, three were his unaided composition, and 
were acted after his death. The “ Fair Maid of the Inn” is 
noticeable only for the character of Biarica, a slight but 
beautiful sketch of womanly fidelity and devotion. The 
“Noble Gentleman” is an amusing trifle; but the “ Elder 
Brother” proves that even in his last years Fletcher’s genius 
was capable of bearing golden fruit. In the other two plays 
Fletcher is commonly supposed to have enjoyed the collabora- 
tion of Shakspeare himself. The “ History of Cardenio” is 
lost ; but the “Two Noble Kinsmen” has been a subject of 
dispute for critics, and is likely so tocontinue. That Fletcher 
had assistance in the composition of the play is undoubted ; 
for the distinctive peculiarities of his style are as conspicuously 
absent in some portions as they are unmistakably present in 
others. That he should haye copied Shakspeare in some 
passages, and those by no means the most important, is also 





*In the “ Beggar’s Bush,” written three years before his death, Fletcher 
has unconsciously predicted the event. 
“ Pray God it do not prove the plague. Yet sure 
It has infected me.” Act V. Scene 1, 
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farfrom probable; and it is difficult to recall any other poet 
who could have risen to the dignity, terseness and grandeur of 
the supplication of the tliree Queens, Acite’s apostrophe to 
Mars, and other passages attributed to Shakspeare. The 
fact that Fletcher imitated Shakespeare in other portions 
of the play, notably in the case of the jailor’s daughter, 
who is a direct plagiarism from Ophelia, and did it so un- 
skillfully that the imitation is evident in every line, goes 
far to show that the really Shakspearian passages were by 
some other hand than his. The play was originally acted in 
1612; it was published in 1634, nine years after Fletcher’s 
death, as the joint production of himself and Shakspeare. 
That Shakspeare assisted in the composition of the tragedy 
does not appear to have been disputed at the time; and the 
principal argument against the supposition—namely, the fact 
that it nowhere appears in any collection of Shakspeare’s 
works—is explained by the fact that the play is in the main 
the composition of Fletcher ; that Shakspeare, or whoever else 
was his co-laborer, furnished only a few scenes and some 
occasional passages, and that the manuscript remained Flet- 
cher’s property for several years after Shakspeare’s death. 
Whatever be the fact as to the authorship, the “ Two Noble 
Kinsmen ” is undoubtedly a grand play ; one of the grandest, 
perhaps the grandest of all Fletcher’s productions. It is im- 
possible to read it without feeling that the author was imbued 
with the true Shakspearian spirit, and this even in the passages 
unquestionably his own. 

Of the two unfinished plays, the “ Night Walker ; or, the 
Little Thief ” was completed by Shirley and published in 1640. 
It is a merry comedy and the incidents probably less extrava- 
gant than they appear to the readers of the present century. 
The principal blunder in the piece is evidently committed by 
Shirley himself, who, in finishing a scene clearly intended to 
occur in a private house, transferred the locality to a public 
street. It is uncertain whether Shirley or Massinger completed 
the “ Lover’s Progress ;” but the elevated tone of the tragedy 
and the skill with which the plot is finally developed, would 
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seem to indicate the latter. It is a grand production and 
worthy of the names with which it is associated. 

Of the general character of Beaumont and Fletcher’s pro- 
ductions it appears hardly necessary to add much after what 
has been already said in speaking of their separate dramas. 
As poets it would be difficult to find their equal except in the 
pages of Shakspeare. There is a melody in their versification, 
a dreamlike beauty in their imagery, a tenderness in their 
sentiment for which we look in vain in the pages of their 
contemporaries or successors. In fact, we are often made to 
feel that they are rather poets than dramatists ; the action of 
the scene is too often delayed and its interest weakened by 
passages which, though of exquisite beauty, mar the unity and 
weaken the effect. As Lamb* has finely remarked, a scene 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays is like a journey in which 
you pause every few minutes to admire some beauty by the 
wayside. There is but one defect in the poetry of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, considered as poetry alone; it lacks the health- 
ful tone which so eminently distinguished Shakspeare’s ; it is, 
as Hazlitt says of the “ Faithful Shepherdess,” “a perpetual 
feast of sweets.” It is for this reason, to a great extent, that 
the poetry of Beaumont and Fletcher leaves so little enduring 
impression. We continue to enjoy the realities of Shakspeare ; 
the beauties of his great rivals fade from our memories like 
the visions of a dream. 

As dramatic authors a far lower eminence can be conceded 
them. To say that they are dramatists of the second rank 
would be no dispraise ; for it is but to repeat, what is almost 
universally recognized, that in the first rank Shakspeare 
stands alone. But the demerits of our authors’ dramatic com- 
positions so nearly equal their merits that it is hardly possible 
to read a play, or even an act of one of their plays, with a feel- 
ing of unmixed satisfaction. We do not allude exclusively to 
the license of their language, or the revolting subjects which 
are too frequently their theme. In this respect they differ 
little from the other dramatists of their period. Ford, one of 





*Early English Dramatists. 
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the most elegant and thoughtful of the early dramatists, has 
written a tragedy on a subject more monstrous than anything 
in Beaumont and Fletcher; Webster suffocates us with his 
horrors and Decker revolts us with his coarseness. In fact, 
readers who start at the occasional free language of Shaks- 
peare, need only read the works of the dramatists of James the 
First’s time to have their impressions changed to wonder not 
that Shakspeare’s language should be so free, but that his 
general tone should have been so pure. Shakspeare’s language, 
sometiines gross, never descends to vulgarity ; if his characters 
express themselves in the manner in which such characters 
would actually express themselves in real life, he never intro- 
duces situations or speeches for the purpose of pandering to 
the depraved tastes of the audience, as was done by his con- 
temporaries, and is still to a certain degree by the comedians 
of ourowntime. Beaumont and Fletcher were at first gentle- 
men of leisure, who wrote partly for their own gratification 
and partly for popularity; at a later period they would seem 
to have written under the pressure of dura necessitas. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that they should have been ready to 
consult the popular tastes, and study theatrical success rather 
than enduring fame. They were bachelors and young—one 
of them very young—men about town and satellites of a very 
dissolute court ; we can hardly wonder that they allowed their 
imaginations the free range to which Fletcher, though the 
elder, appears to have been particularly addicted. More 
serious evils attended the liberty of their pens—one of them 
was a taste for strong sensations and violent contrasts which 
displayed itself in their close association of the foulest with the 
purest characters. The foul Megra breathes the same air with 
the chaste Arethusa and the devoted Bellario; the footsteps 
of Cloe defile the bower of Clorin and the paths trodden by 
Amoret ; the infamous Clorinda isin constant association with 
the admirable Calista. The same effect is shown:still more 
unpleasantly in the violent and impossible transformations 
which characters undergo in their hands. Achillas, after de- 
nouncing Septimius’ treachery in terms which could proceed 
only from a virtuous or at least high-minded man, himself 
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seizes the head of the murdered Pompey and claims the reward 
of the foul crime.* Honora, after winning universal admira- 
tion by the constancy with which she repudiates the Grand 
Duke’s advances, turns seducer herself for the purpose of 
putting his new born virtue to the test.t This same love 
of sensation and impatience for effect rendered them unwilling 
to economize their powers in the management of their plot. 
Consequently climaxes are rare in their plays and anti-climaxes 
not uncommon. Few of their tragedies are grand at the close, 
the strength which should have been reserved for the dénoue- 
ment having been almost frittered away in the earlier scenes. 
The finest conclusions are the discovery of Bellario’s sex in 
“ Philaster,” and the death of Juliana in the “ Double Mar- 
riage,” where she expires from her own emotions, sitting by 
the body of her husband. Still more touching, perhaps, is the 
last scene in “ Thiery and Theodoret, where Ordella, supposed 
dead, returns to soothe the dying moments of her husband 
and expires peacefully beside him. These are, however, ex- 
ceptional instances ; the plays, as a rule, terminate feebly and 
deave a sense of disappointment in the reader’s mind. 

In the external form of their dramas our authors have 
adhered to the Shaksperian model more closely than any of 
their contemporaries. But we look in vain in their produc- 
tions for the continuity of thought, the profound knowledge 
of human nature, the depth of passion or the creative power 
which distinguish the works of the great magician. They 
have created no types of character, consequently their heroes 
are frequently superficial, exaggerated and inconsistent. In 
Lamb’s words, they always went a little on one side of nature, 
generally on the side of exaggeration. The same qualities 
are manifested in their plots, where the Gordian knot is 
usually cut by some peripetia which recalls the Deus ex ma- 
chiné of Euripides. But if we seldom find in their works a 
perfect drama or a character really admirable throughout, 
there is hardly one in which we do not encounter noble 





* The False One. Act II. Scene 1. 
+ Loyal Subject. ActIV. Scene 3. 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. 9 
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thoughts, scenes of exquisite beauty, and poetry of the 
highest order. They are like Shakspeare in this, that there 
is no exalted form of virtue, no touching sentiment which 
they have not conceived or illustrated. Their portraits of 
love, mutual, filial, conjugal and maternal, exquisitely beau- 
tiful as many of them are, are surpassed by their studies of 
friendship, in which they may be conceived to have shadowed 
forth their own feelings, and in which not even Shakspeare 
can be said to have surpassed them. It is impossible to read 
the language of Palamon and Arcite without feeling that Flet- 
cher must have been inspired with the remembrance of his 
loved companion. 


‘* We are an endless mine to one another, 
We are one another's wife, ever begetting 
New births of love ; we are father, friend, acquaintance ; 
We are, in one another, families ; 
I am your heir and you are mine; this place 
Is our inheritance.” 


Two Noble Kinsmen, Act Il. Scene 1. * 

[t is much to be regretted that Beaumont’s life could not haves 
been prolonged. His was apparently a genius that would have 
matured with years, and supplying the crudeness and curbing 
the extravagances of his brilliant but reckless associate, would 
in course of time have enabled them to produc? dramas, if not 
equal to Shakspeare’s, at least of a character which would, like 
his, have lived in all memories and have been the delight of 
all minds instead as of now the recreation of a very limited 
number. 





* L’éloquence avec laquelle Beaumont et Fletcher ont peint l’amitié 
vient sans doute du sérieux attachement qui les unissait l’un a l’autre. Nul 
ne pouvait mieux qu’eux parler d’un sentiment qui faisait le charme de leur 
vie, qui fécondait leurs travaux et confondait leurs noms dans une popu- 
larité commune. Jeunes et ardents, ils n’avaient ni étouffé leur sensibilité, 
ni perdu leurs illusions; ils exprimaient, avec un enthousiasme sincére, 
une affection qu’aucun calcul ne refroidissait, et, sous le voile transparent 
de la fiction tragique, ils laissaient percer leurs propres émotions.” — Mé- 
ziéres, p. 89. 
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Arr. VIL.—1. Select Catalogues of Educational Institutions, 
Male and Female. 1875, 1876. 


The task which we undertake in the following pages is a 
most agreeable one to ourselves ; for, with the exception that 
we may have to make an “ ill-natured ” allusion here and there 
by way of illustration, we shall have nothing harsh to say; 
our object being to give our impressions in brief, at the begin- 
ning of the school year, of as many as we can of those educa- 
tional institutions, male and female, which, including colleges, 
academies, schools, &c.,are more or less representative in their 
character. In other words, we shall have to doin the present 
paper only with institutions which, whether they be called 
schools, academies, colleges, or institutes, are, in our opinion, 
respectively, at the head of their class—institutions which we 
* think fairly and creditably represent the progress made in our 
country during the last seven years, in intellectual culture and 
development. 

Although we do not claim to be, by any means, infallible 
in our opinions—although we do not pretend to be entirely 
exempt from prejudice or predilection, but must admit that we 
are so far human as to prefer our friends to our enemies—yet 
we think it will be found that when we give a high estimate 
of any institution, we are prepared to give our reasons for 
doing so. And it is to these reasons, so far as they shall be 
deemed sound—more than to our opinions—that we beg leave 
to invite the attention of the reader. 

We need hardly add that a paper with this object must 
necessarily be desultory and discursive ; it must consist rather 
of aseries of fragments—fragments too often incomplete in 
themselves, and as often entirely disproportioned to each other 
—than of anything which, according to the Stagirite, can 
claim to have a beginning, a middle and an end. Should this 
be called drudgery, we have no objection to become a drudge 
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whenever it is necessary in so noble a cause as that of edu- 
cation. 


There was no precept which Zoroaster took more pains to 
impress upon his disciples than the following: “The best 
legacy that can be bequeathed to a community or nation is a 
good school—one that will thoroughly cultivate the mind and 
store it with knowledge.” When this precept was promulgated 
Persian civilization was in its infancy, but no seed ever planted 
in the most fertile soil brought forth richer fruit. Xenephon 
knew more about what the Persians had accomplished in the 
cultivation of the intellect than any of his contemporaries ; 
accordingly his great work on “The Education of Cyrus”* 
has generally been regarded, even by the learned, as rather a 
romance than a history or biography. The Greeks could not 
believe that a nation they had regarded as barbarous could 
have so perfect a system of education as that of which the 
great Cyrus was the exponent. But modern research, espe- 
cially in comparative philology, has confessedly proved that 
Xenephon has not exaggerated the superior excellence of the 
system of education which made Cyrus as great a statesman 
and philosopher as he was a conqueror.+ 

Be this as it may we have no further concern with that 
system than to remark in passing that as long as the 
Persians carried into practice the precept of their sage—estab- 
lishing and endowing great schools for females as well as males 
—the nation continued free, powerful, prosperous and great. 
Nor is any fact in ancient history more fully attested than 
that in proportion as their educational system was allowed to 
fall into decay—in proportion as ignorance was allowed to 
usurp the place of knowledge—the Persians lost their liberties 
and became an easy prey to the invader, until finally the fall of 
the great Persian Empire—so famous in the most ancient 
records, sacred and profane—was scarcely less mournful than 








*Kupov Ilaideia, 


+De Persidis Lingua et ingenio Commentatio philosophica. Ottmar Funk. 
Nuremberg, 1809. Historia veteris Lingue Persice. Burton. London. 
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that of Poland, whose ignorance was also the chief cause of her 
dismemberment.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


If we turn cur attention to our own country we shall find 
that in general the various States enjoy a high degree of 
rational liberty, prosperity and happiness, in proportion as 
they maintain a high standard of education. There is no 
reason why we should be prejudiced in favor of Massachusetts ; 
or why we should speak of any of her institutions in more 
laudatory terms than we honestly think they deserve. We 
have neither been born nor educated there ; for more than a 
week at a time we have never resided within her domain. 
Yet we have always admired the educational institutions, male 
and female, of Massachusetts more than those of any other 
State in the Union. By this we do not mean but there are 
particular institutions in other States which are as good as any 
in Massachusetts ; what we do mean is that there are more of a 
high order in the latter, in proportion to its population and 
material resources, than in any of our other States. 

It is true that our admiration for Harvard is by no means 
so great as it once was. Not but there are as learned and 
accomplished professors there now, and as many of them, as 
there ever were. But Harvard is very differently managed 
at the present day, we regret to say, from what it was in times 
gone by—in Prof. Felton’s time, for example. Dr. Felton 
possessed scholarship of a high order, combined with broad, 
enlightened views. Asa Grecian he had probably no superior 
in this country, and but few superiors in Europe. A man of 
this character at the head of an institution gives it a prestige of 
his own; he is apt also to concern himself more with its 
honor, or its renown, than with his own or that of his 
friends. 

We wish we could speak in similar terms of the present 





* See Paul Joseph Schaffarik’s Geschichte der Sctavischen Sprache und 
Literatur, Berlin. 1889. 
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head of Harvard. But we are not aware that Dr. Eliot has 
any pretension to scholarship above mediocrity, in any depart- 
ment. It is true that this defect, if it be one, might be counter- 
balanced by a good judgment; a proper sense of what consti- 
tutes dignity, decorum, and propriety, in a great institution 
like Harvard. But is it so counterbalanced in the present in- 
stance? One-half of the professors, one-half of the alumni, 
or one-half of the senior students, do not think itis. At least 
this proportion of each complain that Harvard is sometimes 
made ridiculous by her honorary degrees. In illustration of 
this they recall, rather sarcastically, the LL. D. conferred on 
General Grant, and ask : What was the object in conferring it? 
The question is not, they say, whether the President of the 
United States has performed his duties as chief magistrate of 
the Republic faithfully and honorably, but whether his culture, 
his studies, or the general character of his intellect, be such 
as to render the conferring of such a degree on him in the least 
appropriate. For reasons of a different kind they cannot see 
why the president of Harvard should thrust the LL.D. on 
Thomas Carlysle; and it seems that Thomas Carlysle himself 
has been equally blind to the reason, or the common sense of 
it, for if he did not literally throw it back into the unfortunate 
president’s face, he did—in one of his ill-natured, sulky 
moods—what was quite as humiliating to old Harvard.* We 
are assured on what seems to be reliable authority that a 
student had a narrow escape from expulsion, not long since, 
for having proposed in a debating society that the next 
honorary degrees of Harvard should run thus: Kaiser Wil- 
liam, LL. D.; Queen Victoria, Empress of India, LL. D.; 
Don Carlos, Ph. D.; Alfred Tennyson, A. M.; Victor Hugo, 
8. T. D.; Charles Darwin, D. D.; Sitting Bull, Ph. D. 

The accomplished, eminent instructors of Harvard cannot 





*It is said that this weakness for conferring degrees on distinguished 
foreigners is the secret of the fierce, uncompromising opposition on the part 
of Dr. Elliot to the establishment ofa national American university, which, 
if once in existence, might interfere with the monopoly which he has 
hitherto—at least toa certain extent—enjoyed in that direction. 
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help this ; they can only regret in half suppressed accents that 
it is so, and pray that the cloud which somewhat obscures, but 
cannot dim the lustre of their noble institution may soon 
pass away. 

In the meantime there is no lack of institutions in Massa- 
chusetts over which there hangs no cloud. Williams Col- 
lege, in Berkshire, the most romantic and beautiful part 
of the State, is one of the best in America. Like most 
of the great European seats of learning, it had its origin in 
private benevolence. It is now more than a century (1775) 
since Col. Ephraim Williams provided, among other good 
things, in his will, ‘That the remainder of his lands should 
be sold, at the discretion of his executors, within five years 
after an established peace ; and that the interest of his notes 
and bonds should be applied to the purpose of a free school 
in a township west of Fort Massachusetts ; provided that said 
township fall within the limits of Massachusetts, after running 
the line between Massachusetts and New York, and provided 
said township, when incorporated, be called Williamstown.” 
So early as 1793 the institution was incorporated as a college, 
and additional liberal grants were made to it. In 1795 it 
published a catalogue which is believed to have been the first 
college catalogue ever printed in America. Williams has also 
the distinction of having the first astronomical observatory 
erected on this continent, having been built in 1836, chiefly 
through the indefatigable, persistent efforts of Albert Hop- 
kins, one of its own professors. 

There is no American college whose presidents and pro- 
fessors have done more for literature and science with their 
own pens than those of Williams. Their publications fill 
quite a large catalogue by themselves, and it never had a 
more literary or scientific Faculty than that to whose instruc- 
tion and care its present students are committed. Dr. Chad- 
bourne, its president—a veteran educator—is the author of 
over forty publications, including such well-known and in- 
structive works as “ Relations of Natural History to Intellect, 
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Taste, Wealth and Religion,”’* “ Instinct in Animals and Men,”+ 
&c. There are no better text books in their respective depart- 
ments than Prof. Tenney’s “ Geology for Teachers” and 
“ Manual of Zoology,” &c. This class of educators are never 
arrogant; never unwilling to be seen at their work even by 
those who might, whether justly or unjustly, criticise them ; 
never disposed to bestow the honors of the institution they 
control on those who have no just or reasonable claim to them ; 
and still less are they disposed to thrust those honors on those 
who do not want them. 

Amherst College is, we believe, also worthy of Massachu- 
setts. Some years ago the Jesuit College at Worcester was 
fully imbued with the Massachusetts educational spirit, in its 
highest development; but how it has been doing since the 
retirement of the scholarly, and amiable Father Clark, we are 
not informed. 

Massachusetts is particularly fortunate in her preparatory 
schools—we mean those that prepare students thoroughly for 
tirst class colleges. We need only mention the Adams Aca- 
demy at Quincy, as a type of those devoted to the training 
of boys. Its name is derived from the fact that in 1322 
President John Adams made a grant of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land as a foundation “for a Geeek and Latin 
school or academy.” The leading members of the Adams 
family have never ceased to watch over the interests of the 
school with a searching and pious solicitude. At the present 
day, the president of its board of managers is Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL. D.; and among his colleagues is the 
representative of the Quincy family, the founders of the 
town in which it is situated, and to which it is at once an 
attraction and an honor. Of the head master, William R. 
Dimmock, LL. D., it is sufficient to say that he is in every way 
qualified for the responsible and important position he holds. 

In a future number, we intend to give an outline of Dr. 
Dimmock’s system, not doubting that it will be interesting 





* A. S. Barnes & Co., publishers. 
+ G. B. Putnam & Son, publishers. 
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to our educational readers in all parts of the country, if only 
because it may be regarded as a fair exponent of the peculiar 
excellencies of the Massachusetts classical schools. Had we 
previously known nothing of the Adams Academy, an examin- 
ation of its last catalogue (1875-6) now before us, would have 
afforded us at least strong presumptive evidence that its dis- 
cipline is judicious and thorough. 

But we regard it as a privilege to know enough of the 
Academy, as conducted at the present day, to be able to bear 
testimony that the object of its foundation, as indicated 
above, is fully carried out—so”fully that it reminds us of 
that passage in which the Latin poet pays so fine a tribute to 
the liberal arts, and urges that above all other means of culture 
the two great languages of Greece and Rome should be 
thoroughly learned. 


Nec levis ingenuas pectus coluisse per artes 
Cura sit, linguas edidicisse duas.* 


SUPERIOR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Before mentioning one or two of the representative female 
schools of Massachusetts, we will pause to make a few paren- 
thetical remarks. It will be remembered that we have always 
made a broad distinction between our male and female educa- 
tional institutions in comparing them with the corresponding 
institutions of Europe. While we have always held, however 
reluctantly, that our higher male institutions are, with few 
exceptions, sadly inferior in all essential respects to the higher 
male institutions of the principal countries of Europe, we 
have as invariably maintained that our higher female institu- 
tions are at least equal to the corresponding institutions of 
Europe: and not only have we given our reasons for the 
difference on various occasions; we have as often shown that 
the fact is beyond question. Let Englishmen, Frenchmen and 
Germans say what they may to the contrary, the ladies of 
America who are educated at our first class institutions, 





*Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 121. 


‘ 
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whether we call them schools, academies, institutes, seminaries 
or colleges, are as highly cultivated, and have their minds as 
well stored with knowledge as the ladies of any other country 
whatever. This, every competent, impartial observer, who has 
seen sufficient of the world, as it is, will be obliged in candor 
to admit, however much it may be in conflict with his precon- 
ceived views. We confess that we had once thought the re- 
verse ourselves; that we had been led to believe that the 
ladies of America could not approach those of England, 
France, or Germany, either in intelligence, or refinement ; in 
the useful, or the ornamental part of what constitutes, accord- 
ing to the best judges, the education of a lady. But it did 
not take us long to discover that those who had given us those 
impressions were either badly informed, or blinded by pre- 
judice. The truth is that we have been more surprised at the 
high standard of scholarship we have found at several of the 
female institutions we have visited, from time to time, than 
we have been at the low standard we have found at some of 
our most pretentious colleges and universities. 

We presume it is almost superfluous for us to say that in 
congratulating the country on the high standard of female 
education attained in the United States, we make no sectarian 
distinction. We could not claim to be either just or free from 
prejudice did we deny that the Catholic sisterhoods, who 
devote themselves chiefly to education, are entitled to a goodly 
share of the credit of what has been thus accomplished. Some 
of the most highly cultivated of the fair daughters of France, 
Italy, Spain and Germany, as well as of England and Ireland, 
have been at work noiselessly in all parts of the country, con- 
tributing to the grand consummation. Especially have those 
ladies exercised a favorable influence on the study in our 
schools, of the principal languages of continental Europe. In 
drawing, painting and music—indeed, in all the ornamental 
branches—they have rendered important aid, both directly and 
indirectly ; for in addition to the instructions they have given, 
themselves, individually and collectively, they have excited a 
spirit of emulation in our Protestant schools which has pro- 
duced, and is producing, the happiest results. It is not 
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educators, worthy of the name, of any creed, race or country, 
that we ever oppose; we would make all such welcome and 
regard them as public benefactors. Our opposition is to the 
pretenders—to those who would drag down the standard of 
education instead of elevating it, and this class we shall con- 
tinue to oppose and denounce as long as we are able—fearless 
of all threats—let their creed, race or country, be what it may. 

Our readers know that we have never advocated what are 
called “ Woman’s Rights;” on the contrary we have always 
opposed such. But this has not prevented us from having the 
strongest faith in the resources and capabilities of the female 
intellect. One of the finest passages in Ariosto is that in which 
the poet proclaims in a strain of genuine inspiration, that 
men are envious of women’s fame. For the benefit of those 
acquainted with the original we tanscribe at the bottom of the 
page the first two stanzas of one of the most beautiful cantos of 
the Orlando Furioso,* only regretting that we have not room 
for a few stanzas more. The poet opens his argument by re- 
minding both sexes that without study Nature yields nothing 
to either. Then he proceeds: 


“With mighty diligence and mickle pain, 
Illustrious women day and night have wrought.” 





* Se come in acquist4r qualch’ altro dono 
Che senza industria non prio dar natura, 
Affaticate notte e di si sono 
Con somma diligenza e lunga cura 
Le valorose donne, e se con buono 
Successo n’é uscit’ opra non oscura ; 
Cosi si féssin poste a quegli studi, 
Che immortal’ fanno le mortal virtudi ; 


E che per se medésime potuto 
Avéssin dar memoria alla lor lode; 
Non mendica4r dagli scrittori ajuto, 
Ai quali astio ed invidia il cor si rode, 
Ch’l ben che ne pon dir spesso é taciuto, 
E 'l mal, quanto ne san, per tutto s’ ode: 
Tanto il lor nome sorgeria, che forse 
Viril fama tal grado unqua non sorse. 
Orland. Fur., xxxvii, 1, 2. 
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There are many such women at this moment in the repre- 
sentative institutions of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
etc., as well as in those of Massachusetts. Some of those in- 
stitutions are already well-known to our readers; and on the 
present occasion we shall have the pleasure of introducing 
others which will be found equally exemplary in character, and 
equally worthy of public confidence. We are not of those who 
sneer at Boston for claiming to be the Modern Athens. That 
she is the Athens of America we have held, for a quarter of a 
century, with as lively and reverent a faith, as the most enthu- 
siastic of her own sons. It is almost superfluous for us to say 
that Boston has several excellent schools, male and female; 
but just now we have to do only with the latter; the 
best representative of which is confessedly the Gannett Insti- 
tute, in Chester Square. The head of this school has an envi- 
able reputation as an educator of young ladies; and among*his 
large corps of well-selected assistants, male and female, are 
some of the most eminent of the Harvard professors. Another 
representative Massachusetts female school is Maplewood In- 
stitute, at Pittsfield, in the picturesque and romantic Berkshire 
county. Maplewood was founded in 1841. Its present prin- 
cipal has conducted it with uninterrupted success for eighteen 
years, and has always had the judgment and good fortune to 
secure assistants of both sexes of whose qualifications, abilities 
and worth there could be no question. With two such Insti- 
tutes as the Gannett and Maplewood to represent their culture, 
the ladies of Massachusetts may well rest satisfied that the 


intellectual prestige of the sex in the good old commonwealth 
is fully sustained. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Of the New England States, that which ranks next to 
Massachusetts in the generous, enlightened provision it has 
made for higher education is Connecticut. Yale College, the 
Wesleyan University, and Trinity College, are institutions 
which, whatever may be their faults or shortcomings, respec- 
tively, are an honor to the State. Under judicious, enlightened 
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management they would be an honor to the nation at large. 
We would make an explanatory observation or two here, but 
we must bear in mind that this article is not intended for 
criticisms. We shall merely remark in passing, therefore, in 
regard to the Connecticut colleges that if the generous and 
philanthropic Bishop Berkley could only know certain things 
that occur at the present day, not far from New Haven, the 
grave could hardly restrain his indignation ; at least he would 
discard the theory that there is no matter, but all spirit. 

It is worthy of remark that while the Connecticut colleges 
may justly claim a high rank among the institutions of their 
class in the United States, the preparatory schools of that 
State are, in general, of a very low grade. The truth is that 
we only know one of the first class—one that can be justly 
ranked with the representative preparatory, or classical schools 
of “Massachusetts or New York. We are almost afraid to 
mention the exception, because the principal—he who has 
made it such, by his untiring energy, vigilance and persever- 
ance—is one of the few who blush at having the rich fruits of 
their own labors pointed out to them. Weare always sincerely 
sorry when we wound the sensibilities of a good man. At the 
same time, we cannot shrink from what we conceive to be our 
duty, when convinced that its tendency is to do good. We 
have an abiding faith in the precept of Seneca that “The 
road hy precepts is tedious; that by example short and 
efficacious.” * 

Accordingly, we must say that the exceptionally excellent 
Connecticut preparatory institution to which we allude is the 
Selleck School, at Norwalk. Neither in Massachusetts or any- 
where else, have we found better—one more thorough, or one 


more like a home that would have delighted even the divine 
Plato.+ 





* Longum iter est per precepta, breve et efficax per exampla. 

+ The following extract from the Selleck Catalogue speaks for itself. 
There are none who know anything of the School who would not bear em- 
phatic testimony to its unvarnished truthfulness :— 

OBJECTS. 
“It is the aim of the Principal to secure to the pupils intrusted to his 
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We fear we shall seem “ill-natured ” as well as ungallant 
when we say that we have not met with even one exception 
among the highest female schools of Connecticut. Such is 
really the fact, however. We have sincere respect for the in- 
dustrious, intelligent, orderly people of that commonwealth ; 
we think highly of its colleges, and regard its representative 
male school as a veritable model; but if we wanted to send a 
daughter or niece to school to-morrow, to be thoroughly 
educated, we should almost as soon think of sending her to 
Michigan for that purpose as to Connecticut. At the home of 
Barnum there are several female schools, all vying with each 
other in loftiest pretentions; but their pretentions are, un- 
happily, too much like those of the great showman—more 
“brazen” than “ golden.” While spending an hour, with a 
friend, at one of those institutions some two years ago, and 
observing how large a proportion of the young ladies’ time 
was occupied in psalm-singing, the head mistress officiating, 
with great ability, as priestess, we could not help recalling the 
following lines of the Italian poet : 

“ Avéa piacévol viso, abito onesto, 
Un fimil vélger di occhi, un andar grave, 


Un parlar si benigno e si modesto, 
Che paréa Gabriel che dicesse: Ave!” 


NEW JERSEY. 


Between New Jersey and Connecticut there is a remark- 
able similarity, and yet a contrast. The former, like the latter, 
has made ample provision in the way of colleges for the male 
part of her citizens. The College of New Jersey, Rutgers 
College, Burlington College, and Seaton Hall College, are all 
highly respectable institutions. But each devotes itself so 








charge a high degree of mental culture. This, with the assistance of ex- 
perienced tutors, and by a judicious arrangement of scholastic duty, he be- 
lieves that he ordinarily attains. He endeavors, also, to inculcate the prin- 
ciples necessary to the formation of true moral character. Physical education 
is not neglected ; a gymnasium is provided and provision made for pleasant 
and profitable recreation.” 
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much to theology that it has little time or thought left for 
mere human knowledge, even if it does not deem it sinful to 
know more than a certain amount. 

Fortunately it does not come within our province, in the 
present article, to attempt to explain what are the essential 
differences between the various shades of theology taught by 
the four colleges, any further than to say that each takes its 
stand more or less firmly on fire and brimstone as a means of 
purification or punishment in the next world. Nor can we 
pretend to give a more satisfactory account of their different meta- 
physical shades. As to their moral philosophy, we are perhaps 
somewhat better informed ; at least as to that of one of them. 
We remember that a Rt. Rev. Divine introduced, not long 
since, the doctrine that in cases where things are said that are 
not agreeable to persons high in authority, and holy withal, 
they may be set aside by the terms, “ You lie,” expressed 
with proper emphasis. True, this would seem to come under 
the head of logic, rather than moral philosophy ; and as an 
argument it must be admitted that ‘“ you lie” has brevity and 
terseness, if nothing better, to recommend it. Be this as it 
may, the four New Jersey male colleges are, as we have said, 
highly respectable. To this we need only add that two of 
them are conducted “on the European plan,” but with some 
slight deviations from the original in those departments of 
knowledge which, however useful in their way, only relate to 
our present state of existence. 

New Jersey, still more than Connecticut, has sadly 
neglected her preparatory male schools, for in the former 
State we really do not know one which is above mediocrity.* 

But if New Jersey is deficient in good female schools,+ it 





*It is claimed that the Collegiate Institute at Newton ranks very high ; 
nor have we any reason to question the fact. But to those who wish us to 
rank it among our first class preparatory institutions, we can only say that 
we are not sufficiently informed as to its grade or merits. 

+ It is but justice to say that we have heard the Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute, at Hackettstown, which is devoted to both sexes, highly spoken of. The 
same, but slightly modified, is true of a female school at Elizabeth, and an- 
other at Orange. But further than this we are not informed ; and what we 
do not know we will not affirm. 
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must be admitted that she has an excellent female college. 
It seems as if she had concentrated her energies and intellect- 
ual resources, for the benefit of the ladies, on Burlington 
Female College. It is certain, at all events, that that institu- 
tion compares favorably, in all respects, with the best institu- 
tions in the country, which are devoted exclusively to female 
education. We trust we need hardly say that we do not bear 
this testimony on mere report. It is no second-hand estimate. 
Some two years ago we were indebted to the courtesy of its 
founder and president, Rev. Dr. Brakeley, for the privilege of 
spending some hours in its class rooms ; and we can truly say 
that we have seldom occupied so much time in a manner so 
agreeable to ourselves—seldom were we so deeply impressed 
with the progress made in female education. 

At this time the founder and guide of the College had 
become enfeebled in health from excessive work, but had 
again and again refused to commit his precious charge to 
hands which he did not believe competent in all respects. 
Finally he met with Rev. Wm. Bowen, in whom, and his ac- 
complished wife, he found every essential qualification. His 
choice was fully ratified by the board of council; and it has 
since been still more emphatically ratified by parents and 
guardians.* Mr. Bowen isa gentleman of fine culture, a good 
Latinist and Grecian, and an experienced, successful educator ; 
and Mrs. Bowen, who, as preceptress of the College, has 





*The means by which the present head of the College aims, not only 
to continue but to increase this good feeling, are set forth in his Catalogue 
as follows :— 


“To exercise parental care for the health, manners and religious culture 
of the young ladies. 
“To teach nothing directly or indirectly that will need to be unlearned. 


“To exercise that kind of discipline which is corrective and at the same 
time ennobling, and which will secure the respect and esteem of the student. 


“ Commendation for well-doing, rather than censure for wrong-doing, is 
oftener resorted to, to secure lady-like deportment and proper attention to 
wholesome rules.” (p. 13.) 
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charge of the department of belles-lettres and mental science, 
is at once a worthy example and a guide to the students. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


urning to Pennsylvania we are reminded that because 

we have criticised two or three of her educational institutions, 
some think that we are disposed to sneer at all. Nothing 
could be more illogical or more unjust. We have never 
denied that Pennsylvania has schools and colleges, male and 
female, that compare favorably with the best in the United 
States; on the contrary, it has afforded us pleasure more than 
once, to bear testimony to the fact. If we regarded the 
University of Pennsylvania as in a sad condition some three 
or four years ago, and found the Western University of 
Pennsylvania in a still more melancholy plight a year or two 
later ;* we have not been the less willing, on this account, to 
¢ award the palm of excellence to several other Pennsylvania 
institutions. Nor does it follow that, because we thought 
neither University worthy of the name, and were mobbed in 
Philadelphia, for not having thought differently, we should 
continue to regard either, as still in the same deplorable state. 
In proof that we have no such disposition, and are governed 
by no such logic, it affords us pleasure to say that we are satis- 
fied from assurances and facts, from various sources, that 
scarcely any of the criticisms we made on the University of 
Penngylvania three or four years ago, and which were then 
| undeniable, would justly apply to the institution at the present 
day, so much has it improved in the meantime. And just as 





*Such was the condition of the latter that we were unwilling to give our 
opinion of it in the vernacular, but half concealed it in the drapery of a 
dead language. The curiousin such matters are respectfully referred to our 
Latin letter, addressed to the professor of Rhetoric of that institution, and 
published in our number for September, 1875, Art. “‘ The Puffing Element in 
our Higher Education.” (pp. 282-3.) The pains which we thus took to 
spare the blushes of the Faculty of that queer seat of learning, would, we 
think, fully acquit us by themselves, if only generally known, of any dis- 
position, to disparage Pennsylvania institutions in public estimation. 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. 10 
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willingly would we bear similar testimony in regard to Penn- 
sylvania’s Western University if we felt that the facts would 
justify us in doing so. 

At no time have we denied that Lafayette College and 
Muhlenberg College are justly entitled to rank among our 
representative institutions. None anywhere are more intelli- 
gently managed; although there are several whose trustees 
have more enlightened views as to improvements. It seems 
forgotten at Lafayette by those functionaries that good 
as the works of the old saints* are, it requires money 
to introduce them, for neither printers nor publishers are 
pious enough to perform, even such sanctimonious and 
learned work, for nothing. As for the Muhlenberg trustees, 
if Luther, whom they claim to revere so much, were alive 
in the flesh at the present day, and his disposition and 
pluck still unchanged, he would throw his ink bottle at 
their heads for their stinginess, as he once did at the head 
of the Evil Genius with the cloven foot. 

We are glad to learn that La Salle College, at Philadelphia, 
has resumed its former efficiency and high standard of scholar- 
ship. A college of the Christian Brothers cannot long lag; 
much less can it retrograde; for no sooner is a director found 
remiss, or incompetent, than he is inexorably set aside, and 
one proved to be of the opposite character placed in his stead. 
The Catholics of Pennsylvania owe the present marked im- 
provement at La Salle to the assistant superior general of 
the Order, who was so long its head provincial in America— 
long enough to have gained the esteem, as an educator and 
philanthropist, of the intelligent and unprejudiced among the 
friends of education of all denominations, It is pleasant to 
reflect that, if the direction of all the schools and colleges of 
the order in the United States were not considered sufficient 
for the talentsof Rev. Brother Patrick, so that he was brought 
to the parent house, in Paris, in order that his. supervision 
might be extended to the institutions of the Christian Brothers 





*The Christian Classics. 
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in many other countries, we still have the benefit in America, 
of his broad, enlightened and generous views. 

The Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania, also located in 
Philadelphia, is an institution which, with its five technical, 
well-managed schools, has done good service for the State, 
and deserves to be substantially encouraged thereby. 

Of the preparatory male schools of Pennsylvania we could 
never say much. Since the truth must be told they are 
nothing better, in general, than the corresponding institutions 
of New Jersey. Certainly we have not met any which it would 
not be a great stretch of courtesy tocall “classical.” True, there 
is a Rugby Academy in Pennsylvania; itis also true, that we 
once compared it, in a jocose mood, with the famous Rugby 
of England. We refer to the matter now very reluctantly ; 
only because we have been assured from various sources, 
that in making that comparison, ironical, as it was,* we 
did much mischief to the head-master, by exaggerating 
his idea, already ludicrously inordinate, of his own import- 
ance. We regret that any indiscretion on our part should 
lead to so unhappy a result. However, the best we can 
do now is to bear testimony that there is one particular in 
which the Pennsylvania Rugby is distinguished from all other 
great classical schools—we allude to that admirable “ freedom 
of construction,” in its Latin teaching, by which it makes both 
prepositions and verbs govern all cases alike; the nominative 
as well as the genitive or ablative. In this respect the head- 
master is somewhat like the great physician, Sganerelle, who 
on being asked by one of his patients whether he did not place 
the liver and heart in the wrong sides, replied : 





—S 


Oui; cela était autrefois ainsi ; mais nous avons changé tout cela.+ 





*Dr. Haven says: “Irony is such a use of language as will convey to 
an intelligent hearer a meaning precisely opposite to what the language, 
literally understood, would express. * * Sometimes the intention of a 
writer to be ironical is not perceived by the reader, and unfortunately the 
author is understood to affirm just what he meant to make appear so ridicu- 
lous that no one would believe it."—Rhetoric. A Text-book, &c. By Rev. E. 
O. Haven, D.D., LL. D. Harpers. p. 138. 


+ Le médecin malgré lui. Acteii. S. vi. 
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But the best of the male colleges of Pennsylvania have 
not been more successful, or have not attained more excellent 
results, than several of her female educational institutions. 
This is particularly true of Irving Female College, at Irving- 
ton, on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, midway between 
Harrisburg and Carlisle. It affords us great pleasure to in- 
troduce this creditable institution to our readers ; and we think 
it will be seen that not only can we fully justify ourselves 
for doing so, but that, in time, we shall receive the grateful 
thanks of parents and guardians for having called their atten- 
tion to a school which presents so many advantages. The 
College was founded in 1856, and incorporated by the legis- 
lature the following year. Its president, Rev. T. P. Ege, A. M., 
is an accomplished linguist and mathematician, and an ex- 
perienced, successful educator. His catalogue, now before us, 
is a model in style, in judgment, in good taste, and good 
sense. An extract or two will show that this is no exaggeration. 
It will be admitted by every intelligent person disposed to do 
justice to the sex, that the following remarks are as true as 
they are appropriate :— 

“ We maintain that a high standard of education is demanded for woman, 
that all literature worthy of the name is adapted to her wants, and that she 
is capable of appreciating and being elevated by it. It is believed that 
under proper conditions a young woman may study earnestly and fearlessly, 
and, without detriment to her health, enrich her mind with learning’s richest 
stores. But to do this, she needs pure atmosphere, plentiful sunlight, gen- 
erous variety of nutritious food, warm, simple and light clothing, careful 
protection from dampness and cold, judicious exercise in the open air, 


from eight to nine hours’ sleep, and a restriction to six hours of actual study 
out of every twenty-four.” 


These views commend themselves ; they are those of one 
who understands his mission as an educator. But we have 


evidence of this at every page of the tiny, unpretending 
catalogue. Take the following as another example : 





“ The fact is undeniable that for centuries the ancient classics have held 
supremacy over all other languages. In the whole circle of literature no 
other study can be found, which, in itself alone, is so effectual to give cul- 
ture tothe mental powers. In the study of languages, the circumstantial 
and philosophical memory are in constant exercise. In translation, there is 
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a continual requisition of the most careful and critical analysis, and besides 
the habit of prompt and comprehensive induction is acquired—one of the 
most useful attainments of the human mind. 

“ Buta still greater advantage in this study, and one which alone would 
fully justify all the expenditure of time and toil bestowed upon it, is the in- 
fluence upon the discriminating faculty, to which belong discernment and 
all those nice and subtle shadings of idea, the perception of which is essen- 
tial to exquisiteness of taste, beauty, precision and power of language. In 
translating from languages, every word and phrase call this faculty into 
exercise.” 


We maintain that no competent, impartial judge would 
deny this estimate of the value of the classic languages as a 
means of intellectual culture; for it is one that has received 
the fiat of the learned and gifted of all nations for two 
thousand years. The president of Irving is too judicious, 
however, to require that all his students should study either 
Greek or Latin. We make room for another passage :— 


“ Would we recommend, then, it may be asked, to all young ladies, the 
study oflanguages? We answer, no. In some minds there is a natural re- 
pugnance to them; in other cases the time allowed them is too brief to 
justify an entrance upon this study. It is better that such should travel a 
shorter and easier road to learning.” 


To this we need make no addition for the present ; but we 
promise to give some details in a future number, illustrative 
of the efficiency of the system of teaching at Irving. This 
we shall have no difficulty in doing, to the best of our ability, 
for at institutions of this class, whether male or female—at 
institutions whose instructors are competent, and which per- 
form their duties faithfully, we are always made welcome. 
We have never to ask such for the privilege of seeing their 
classes, or hearing their recitations, but are cordially invited to 
do so; and by none have we been more earnestly, or more 
courteously invited, than by the author of the sound educa- 
tional precepts quoted above. 

There are other Pennsylvania female‘institutions of which 
we have favorable records. Under the guidance of Rev. Dr. 
Strong, Pennsylvania Female College, in the suburbs of Pitts- 
burgh, seems to be acquiring a degree of vitality and vigor, 
altogether unknown to it in the past. We once called there 
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in passing through Pittsburgh, but having seen nothing 
save the college buildings and their surroundings, which we 
could commend, we have never, to this day, said anything on 
the subject ; for, if the gentleman then in charge was not a 
great educator, he was at least modest and courteous. But 
even then we confess we should have had more confidence in 
sending a young lady to the Pennsylvania Female College, 
than to its rival within the city of Pittsburgh. At present 
there seems every reason to believe that Dr. Strong will ere 
long have elevated the former so as to make it rank among 
the best. 

We have also a favorable report of Wyoming Seminary, 
at Kingston, Luzerne county. This institution is devoted to 
both sexes, and seems to be judiciously and successfully man- 
aged. Its principal, Rev. Dr. Copeland, has a creditable repu- 
tation as an educator. Had his tasteful catalogue reached us 
in time we would have presented to our readers some facts and 
suggestions, which it contains. But we will return to the sub- 
ject if only for the sake of the beautiful Valley and its Ger- 
trude, immortalized by Campbell : 


“ Delightful Wyoming ! beneath thy skies 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do, 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew.” 


So populous, wealthy and beautiful a city as Philadelphia 
should have more of the higher class of female schools than it 
has. We only know two of the first rank, namely, the Sup- 
plee Institute and the Chegaray Institute. With the high 
character of the latter our readers are already familiar. It 
affords us pleasure to introduce to them the former as one in 
every respect worthy of their confidence. The Supplee Insti- 
tute was founded in 1855 by its present principals, Rev. E. H. 
Supplee, A. M., and Mrs. E. H. Supplee ; and its alumnee are 
represented, not only in Philadelphia, but in almost every 
city in the United States, by ladies of the highest culture. 
Many of the leading men of Pennsylvania, from the governor 
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of the State to the jugde of the Supreme Court, and the 
bishop of the diocese—men who lead more by their intellect 
and intelligence than by their wealth or political influence, and 
whose daughters, or other female relatives, have been educated 
at this school—bear emphatic and grateful testimony to the 
superior excellence and success of Mr. and Mrs. Supplee as 
educators of young ladies. 


NEW YORK STATE. 


Reaching the great State of New York, the first institu- 
tion whose catalogue happens to fall into our hands is the 
University of Syracuse. For various reasons we are pleased 
that it isso. When youth is sensible, industrious, vigorous, 
graceful, and withal, modest, it deserves to be encouraged ; 
much more, in our estimation, than mature age, or even old 
age, when the latter fail to profit by the lessons of time or 
experience, but continue to cherish the crudest and most barren 
notions of their youth. We well remember what an agreeable sur- 
prise we experienced some two years ago in visiting Syracuse a 
short time after we had seen Rochester University, Hamilton 
College, Madison College, &c. But we must not enlarge on 
this, for our promise at the head of the present paper stares 
us in the face. The Syracuse people would, we suspect, be 
the first to complain did we enter into criticisms here on their 
neighbors ; but that they cannot logically object to our men- 
tioning a few institutions without intending to bestow any 
undue admiration on them, we think we can show. Thus, in 
a volume before us, the authority of which will hardly be de- 
nied, we are told that “ The first object of comparison is to convey 
information.” * But suppose the information imparted by this 
means is unfavorable to some of the parties compared, should 
it, therefore, be withheld?, To this the following sentence, 
from the same authority, will, we think, be a sufficient answer: 
“Comparisons used to degrade are a very efficient weapon with 
which to attack error and folly” (p. 90). Far be it from us to 





* Haven’s Rhetoric, p. 88. 
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have any disposition to degrade even those institutions whose 
faculties seem to do their best to degrade themselves by im- 
itating the manners and customs of the fish-market. Even 
the fallen Angells we would much rather pity and reform than 
degrade. 

But this recalls, by contrast, Thomas Aquinas; and St. 
Thomas reminds us of the Catholic Seminary at Niagara Falls. 
We believe no two institutions are more unlike in their sys- 
tems of theology than the Syracuse University and the Semin- 
ary of our Lady of Angels. But theology is not our theme ; 
we do not pretend to understand it; and therefore do not 
undertake to discuss it. But it is a singular fact that, leaving 
theology in the competent hands it is at both places, we have 
really met no two institutions, in our peregrinations in search 
of knowledge, that are more like each other in their thor- 
oughness in Latin, Greek, geology and botany, as well as 
in English literature. The chief differences between the two, 
as they appeared to us, were these:—Although at Syracuse 
the classic languages were read and translated elegantly and 
accurately—the Syracusians do not claim to speak either— 
whereas, at the Catholic Seminary, not only are the two lan- 
guages read and translated equally well, but the Latin is 
spoken, as well as written, fluently and grammatically ; and we 
may be permitted to add that our humble selves were honored 
with an invitation to correspond with some of the good Fathers 
in that language. Upon the other hand, although geology is 
carefully and intelligently studied at Niagara (and what place 
in the world affords grander opportunities for it ?), its study is 
not allowed to interfere with cherished dogmas of faith, as some 
think it does at Syracuse, where Prof. Winchell stops at nothing 
in interrogating nature in that direction, and requiring even 
the most stubborn of the rocks to render up their testimony. 
Then, again, it would be difficult to decide which of the two 
institutions does the most careful and successful work in chem- 
istry or botany—one the most useful and wondrous, the other, 
the most beautiful of the sciences. 

The sincere admiration which we have repeatedly expressed 
in these pages for the higher institutions of the Christian 
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Brothers has prompted some well-meaning, but narrow-minded 
people to ask how we can think so highly of the teaching of 
monks, &e. Our reply to all such is, that it is none of our 
business whether those we regard as good educators be monks 
or not. We hold that their being monks is no reason why we, 
or any one capable of reflection, should have any prejudice 
against them. Was not Luthera monk? Were not the greatest 
of his collaborators among the reformers monks? Was Eras- 
mus anything the less learned, or the less efficient as an edu- 
eator, for being a monk? Did his being a monk or priest 
prevent Nicholas Copernicus from being the founder of the 
present system of astronomy? Was it not from the monks 
that even Galileo obtained the knowledge which enabled him 
to say of the earth, at the risk of sacrificing his liberty, 2 pur 
si muove? Was it not the monks that founded both Oxford 
and Cambridge, as well as four-fifths of the first-class uni- 
versities of Continental Europe? Now, since all this is 
undeniable, should not we be, not only illogical, but weak- 
minded, did we refuse to recognise the excellent educational 
work done by the Christian Brothers, in this country at the 
present day, merely because they are, or may be called monks? 

For the same reason, we have never denied how much modern 
civilization is indebted to the Jesuits. On the contrary, we 
have borne cheerful testimony to the fact that some of the 
most illustrious names that adorn literature, science and the 
arts, are those of alumni of the Jesuit colleges of Europe. 
We have taken pleasure in showing that, instead of being 
always the implacable enemies to “ heretics,” which they are 
generally considered by protestants, they have sometimes, 
when most powerful, proved the best friends of those whom 
they regarded as worthy of friendship and encouragement for 
their scientific researches, their discoveries, or their useful 
labors in literature or art. In illustration of this we need only 
mention the generous conduct of the Jesuit prime minister of 
the Duke of Wurtemberg to Kepler, while the great astronomer 


was engaged in discovering the laws of our solar system. 


While Kepler appealed in vain, again and again to the Pro- 
testant University of Tubingen for pecuniary aid, this Jesuit 
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priest allowed him a pension out of the ducal treasury, so that 
he might not be prevented from prosecuting his researches by 
want of the necessaries of life. This the illustrious “ Law- 
giver of the Heavens” gratefully acknowledges in several parts 
of his works.* 

In order to prove how absurd is the pretension that because 
one is educated by monks he must necessarily be bigoted and 
intollerant, it is almost sufficient to mention Voltaire, who, 
from his childhood, received all his instructions from the 
Jesuits, and who, nevertheless, has proved a more formidable 
enemy to the Church than even Luther, and who has con- 
tributed more to the dissemination of liberal views through- 
out Christendom than all other philosophers. In a word, we 
recognize no sect in the republic of letters. As we fearlessly 
criticise all whom we think deserve to be criticised, without 
pausing for a moment to inquire what creed they belong to, 
so do we, just as fearlessly, and always shall, award the full 
meed of praise to all whom we think deserve to be praised, let 
the consequences to ourselves be what they may. 

Our high estimate of Manhattan College, Rock Hill Col- 
lege, and the Christian Brothers College at St. Louis, is so 
well known that it is almost sufficient for us to remark here 
that that estimate remains unchanged. The good men who 
control those institutions, and whose lives are devoted exclu- 
sively to education, have certain precepts which they make the 
rule of their conduct, as ediicators. Prominent among these 
is the following :— 

“Se vouer &@ Véducation, est se vouer d un veritable 
sacerdoce ; évitez done jusqwa Papparence de la simonie.” 

It is no slight praise to say that this precept is faithfully 
adhered to; but the fact is undeniable.t As some may suppose 


*Instance his De Mot. Stell. Mart ; also his Astronomia nova, &c. The 
same facts are commendingly noticed by M. Bio in his 7vaité d’Astronomie, 
and by M. Arago in the third volume of his Zuvres. p. 220. 


+Among the Christian Brothers connected with our American colleges 
are the authors of valuable works—works appreciated alike by Protestants 
and Catholics—but which, being published anonymously, can be referred to 
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that we are partial to Manhattan, having spoken so emphatic- 
ally in its favor on former occasions, we prefer, in the present 
instance, to quote a brief passage or two from those of our city 
journals that devote most attention to education. Referring 
to the last Commencement, one editor proceeds : 

“Last Tuesday afternoon, despite the intensely warm weather, a large 
number of people assembled upon the beautiful grounds of Manhattan 
College to attend the annual Commencement. The expectations which are 
always formed concerning the exercises of this institution were more than 
realized this year. The six orations delivered were of an exceptionally 
high order, and the elocution in almost every instance equally good.” 

Another journal, pays a high tribute to the labors of the 
Christian Brothers in general, and adds the following remarks : 
—“ Not alone our Catholic citizens, but all interested in edu- 
cation, have good reason to regret the removal to France of 
the distinguished educator who was chiefly instrumental in 
building up these colleges; although he has left excellent 
men behind him, especially Brothers Paulian and Brettelin, 
and still continues himself, even at so far a distance, to exercise 
efficient, salutary supervision over the higher schools of the 
order, the scholastic influence of which reacts, as a matter 
of course, on our Protestant schools.” Commenting on 
the same facts, the Herald observes :— 

“ Perhaps at no college commencement in America has there been more 
personal interest manifested than at the commencement of the Manhattan 
this year. The graduates, besides being well known, are intellectually 


far beyond the general order. It is only necessary to give a synopsis of the 
several addresses to prove this.”* 








their true source only by intimate friends. We trust we violate no confi- 
dence, or wound no susceptibility, if we mention, sub rosé, that a very 
excellent little. volume entitled, with characteristic modesty, ‘An Essay 
contributing to a Philosophy of Literature,” and published by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, is one of the unclaimed works alluded to—works 
that make their way solely by their intrinsic merits. 


*Manhattan College was the first institution in this country, Protestant 
or Catholic, that introduced the colloquial use of the Latin language ; and, 
if we can pretend to be capable of forming an opinion on the subject, at no 
institution of the present day has it been spoken more fluently, or more 
classically. 
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Far as Rock Hill College is (at Elicott City, Maryland) from 
Manhattan, we do not think we should separate the two in 
these discursive remarks, since not only are they under the 
same general supervision, but their standard of education as 
well as their curriculum is the same. The leading Baltimore 
papers vie with each other in expressing their admiration of 
the good work done at Rock Hill. The American expresses 
the wish that our Protestant colleges would do as well. The 
Mirror says : “ Judge Merrick’s annual oration to the graduates 
was a chaste and masterly production. Governor Carroll also 
made an appropriate and eloquent address.” A judicious 
friend of education—one well competent to judge—who hap- 
pened to be present, writes :—‘ Governor Carroll was very 
complimentary to Bro. Brettelin, and the young orators of the 
day; and it was easy to see that his compliments were well 
deserved. Archbishop Bailey was not able to be present, but 
he takes great interest in Rock Hill. This year he gavea 
beautiful gold medal to the class in English literature.” 

Our readers will remember that we have on several occa- 
sions freely criticised the New York Jesuit colleges—St. 
Xavier’s and St. John’s. The best proof that we have never 
done so, on sectarian grounds, or through any prejudice 
against the conductors of those colleges, is that now, when 
they exhibit, without ostentation, decided improvement, it 
affords us pleasure to bear testimony to the fact. The presi- 
dent of one of our other leading colleges—a gentleman superior 
to prejudice and petty rivalry—gives us his impressions of the 
institutions mentioned, as follows :—“ The commencements at 
St. John’s, Fordham, and St. Francis Xavier’s, Sixteenth 
Street, were, perhaps, the best they ever had. At least, that 
of St. John’s was the best for the last four or five years.” 

It is not for us to say, whether our criticisms—certainly 
made in good faith, without malice—have had any influence 
on the creditable progress, evidently made, at those colleges 
within the past three or four years. Boasting of our own 
achievements is not, we trust, among our faults. But what- 
ever our faults, or our errors may be, we feel it due to the 
Jesuits to acknowledge that however severely we have criti- 
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cised them, they have never so far violated the decencies and 
proprieties of life, or the dignity of their position, as college 
educators, as to hire the petty newspapers of the country to 
throw mud at us, as certain stupid, foolish and fraudulent 
“faculties ” have notoriously done, although (thanks to the 
good sense, intelligence and perception of the class of the 
American people whom we have the honor of addressing) 
without succeeding in doing us the slighest injury. 


There is no lack of male schools, in the Empire State, that 
claim to be of the highest order. Such, indeed, are almost 
innumerable. Some are really very good; scarcely surpassed 
as far as they pretend to go, anywhere; but this class are too 
much like angels’ visits. For our part we have met no school 
in any part of the State, in town or country, that is superior 
to Riverview Academy, at Poughkeepsie. Of all those on the 
Hudson, there is not another one equal to it in thoroughness and 
efficiency. Prof. Bisbee, its head, is one of the few educators, 
who teaches for teaching’s sake—for the love of doing good— 
not for any selfish motive; but we are glad to add that 
the most enlightened class of our citizens have sufficiently 
rewarded him for his unswerving devotion to the good 
cause. 

More than once we have indicated the peculiar merits of 
the Alexander Institute, at White Plains, Westchester county. 
We think we could have no better assurance of the fidelity and 
success with which it fulfils its promises than the testimony 
of one of its students—a testimony which illustrates and veri- 
fies assertion, by example. Another classical school, worthy 
of the name, in the same county, is the Portchester Collegiate 
Institute. We only wish that all our preparatory schools were 
similar to these three, in having no more selfish ambition than 
to do all in their power intellectually, physically and morally, in 
peace and silence, for those committed to their charge. Then, 
indeed, New York might well claim to vie even with Massa- 
chusetts, in preparing students for the best colleges, for the 
cultivated social circle, or for the pursuits of honorable indus- 
try. 

It is beyond question that there are some, though very few, 
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excellent ladies’ schools to be found here and there in the 
State of New York; but it is equally unquestionable that they 
are not those that make most display, or most noise—generally 
the reverse. Whether an institution be called a school, an 
academy or a college, is all the same to us; we do not judge it 
by its name but by its work. We know a college or two, 
that are very good; instance, Elmira Female College. Upon 
the other hand, we know several female colleges that are 
really inferior schools—sadly inferior, for example, to schools 
like that of Mlle. Rostan, in this city. This we should 
have no difficulty in proving, were we not precluded from 
criticising, or being “ ill-natured,” in the present article. But 
we are not precluded from assigning to the Rostan institution 
the highest rank among the representative female schools of 
America. What the Gannett Institute is in Boston, the 
Rostan School is in New York; and it is so regarded by our 
best citizens. We can truly say that never did the views of 
Dr. Johnson and Rousseau, as to the influence of intellectual 
culture on physical beauty, occur to us more forcibly, than one 
evening while we had the pleasure of attending a reception at 
this school. We beg to decline entering into particulars, for 
we have no ambition to cause the young ladies to blush even 
at their own loveliness. It is sufficient to say that both the 
English lexicographer and the French philosopher were of 
opinion, that the human mind is capable of being so acted 
upon, by a judicious educator, as to produce a radical change 
in the physiognomy, converting actual deformity of feature and 
expression into symmetry, beauty and grace. It is needless to 
translate here the language of Rousseau; for although at no 
school is the English language and its literature more carefully 
or more thoroughly taught, than at Mlle. Rostan’s, the French 
is its chief vehicle of conversation : 


“Oncroit que la physionomie n’est qu’un simple développement de traits 
déja marqués par la nature. Pour moi je penserais qu’outre ce développe- 
ment, les traits du visage d’un homme viennent insensiblement a se former 
et prendre de la physionomie far /’impression fréquente et habituelle de certaines 


affections de l’dme. Ces affections se margquent sur le visage, rien n'est plus 
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certain ; et quand elles tournent en habitudes, elles y doivent laisser des im- 
pressions durables.” * 


Another of the three or four first-class female schools 
among the fifty in New York city that claim that distinction, 
is Mlles. Charbonniére’s. These accomplished ladies have estab- 
lished for themselves an excellent reputation as educators, and 
are well rewarded by our citizens for their unswerving fidelity 
in the performance of their duties. 


Of the many female schools on the Hudson, we can only 
mention two of the representative class. Each has a female 
college, or a half-male half-female college, almost within view 
of its class-rooms. But among cultivated, judicious parents— 
those who prefer the substance to the shadow—who prefer to 
have their daughters adorn their minds rather than their 
bodies—neither of those alluded to lose by this contiguity. 
True, among the opposite class of parents, it is different. 
From time immemorial the latter have been attracted by lofty 
pretensions and large dimensions. The outside of the platter 
is what they look to; if the outside is well burnished, they are 
willing to take the inside on trust. In other words, if their 
daughters know how to dress well, dance well, make a dashing 
figure, and perhaps play a few tunes on the piano, their highest 
ideal of accomplishments is realized. 

From the circumstances we have mentioned, it will hardly 
be necessary to explain that the two schools we allude to are 
the Poughkeepsie Female Academy and the Hudson Young 
Ladies’ Seminary. The former is almost within the shadow of 
Vassar College, the latter in nearly equal proximity to the 
shadow of Claverack College. We have seen the four institu- 
tions at their work. Had we been guided by self-interest in 
giving our opinions, we could have profited more by the 
colleges in one year than we could by the Academy and Sem- 
inary in seven years. This may seem an exaggeration, but we 
could prove the fact. Neither the Academy nor the Seminary 
is wealthy, in the ordinary sense of the term, but either has 


* Emile, i., iv. 
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much more intellectual wealth in proportion to the number of 
its students, and what it undertakes to do for them, than either 
of the colleges. We can truly affirm that in no preparatory 
school, male or female, have we heard Virgil or Cicero more 
faithfully or more elegantly translated than at the Poughkeep- 
sie Female Academy ; and in every other department of that 
institution which we were privileged to visit, the young ladies 
acquitted themselves with equal credit to themselves and their 
teachers, which we can honestly assure our readers is more 
than we could say of any other institution, male or female, in 
Poughkeepsie, with the sole exception of Riverview Academy. 

It was not our good fortune to arrive at the Hudson Acad- 
emy in time for the translating lesson, but we witnessed 
nearly all the other exercises, both mental and physical. Of 
the impression they made upon us, it is sufficient to remark 
that they presented a striking and most agreeable contrast to 
what we had seen at the “ mixed College.” Those who would 
judge the motives of others by their own, would, we are well 
aware, insinuate that we have profited more by the Seminary 
than by the College. Such is not the fact, however, but the 
reverse. As we have already intimated, had we been 
guided by profit, or any selfish motive, it was to the 
College, and not to the Seminary, we would have award- 
ed the palm of superiority. But the lady at the head 
of the Hudson Seminary is as good a specimen as we 
have seen anywhere of an American female educator. She 
is also the author of more than one meritorious, valuable 
book. Whatever those whose ignorance, false pretensions or 
charlatanism we expose, may pretend to the contrary, when we 
meet with a teacher of this character, whether male or 
female, we are as little influenced by profit or gain as if we 
were a millionaire instead of the very moderately-provided son 
of toil we are,and wish to be. The truth is that the lady’s 
teaching and her tender care of her pupils reminded us, by 
their obvious influence, of one of the finest tributes ever paid 
to the results of superior culture and judicious training in wo- 
man; weallude to the words in which Louis XIV is said to 
have expressed himself on the death of his wife, and which we 
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may be permitted to think will serve as a not inappropriate 
close even to this fragmentary, discursive paper : 


“Le ciel me prive d’une épouse qui ne m’a jamais donné d’autre chagrin 
que celui de sa mort.” 





Arr. VIII.—1. Speeches, Resolutions, &c., at Conventions. 
1876. 
2. The Federalist, 1762-5. 


The one act by which the citizen participates directly in his 
government is performed when he deposits his vote. In pro- 
portion as effect is given to the exercise of this privilege he 
becomes an influential agent. In like manner, as freedom is 
given to it, unbiased by menace, intimidation, bribery and 
other obstacles which tend to discourage him in the use of the 
franchise, he is a potential force, acting for his own interests 
and in accordance with his convictions of right. To protect 
him in its exercise and to offer every inducement to impel him 
to cast it, as those convictions dictate, is the duty of the State ; 
and the success of republican government depends no less 
upon the intelligence of the citizen than upon his entire free- 
dom from influences which lead him from a contemplation of 
his own interests in their relation to his government. 

Representative republican government is still in its in- 
fancy. With the gradual advances of civilization the yoke of 
absolute power became more oppressive. Years counted by 
thousands rather than centuries elapsed before the Magna 
Charta was wrenched from King John at the first instinctive 
breathings of the English people for liberty. In that instru- 
ment the people appear as suppliants to the king. Centuries 


again passed away before a government was erected in which 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXVI. il 
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the people were discovered as the possessors and granters of 
power, and those who are designated as rulers were made 
representatives and agents to execute their authority. 

The ancient republics were free governments, not adapted 
to large communities, because at that time the principle of 
representation had not been correctly applied. The states- 
manship of Cesar, which distributed the benefits of Roman 
citizenship among the hordes of Gauls which his armies had 
conquered, exhibited a wisdom adapted to his time; but we 
cannot say that even in that period when Rome was the centre 
of civilization, the principle of representation would not have 
rendered the triumph of intelligence and freedom co-extensive 
with the triumph of her arms. 

The slow progress of the science of government leads to 
the inquiry whether, in this centennial year, our Republic 
has attained to perfection in the application of the principles 
of political economy. With a people educated by the press, 
the pulpit, the universities, the common schools; possessed of 
many agencies for distributing intelligence from the slow post 
horse to the electric telegraph ; with every impulse prompting 
inquiry for truth, and every motive to perform their duty as 
citizens, the wide spread corruption which permeates every 
corner of the land, which touches the lowest officer and the 
highest, is something that requires explanation. Surely the 
practices whose exposure has displaced leading members of 
Congress, cabinet officers and foreign ministers, and whose 
presence is shown in the thousands of rings which nestle alike 
about the rural court houses and the highest legislative halls 
of the country, are not representative of the real impulses of 
the masses. 

Such a suggestion immediately arouses the suspicion that 
some defect must exist in the machinery through which the 
voice of the citizen is exercised. In every State he is amply 
protected by laws prescribing with great care the manner of 
conducting elections, and about him are the fullest guards to 
secure the unbiased exercise of his will. In the State legisla- 
tures, and in the legislature of the nation, the responsibility 
of his agents is secured by compelling publicity in important 
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proceedings, and by the requirement that bills shall be passed 
by the open vote of approval or disapproval on the part of 
each member. Limitations upon the powers of executive and 
legislative officers exist and are in the main respected. 

We must then look elsewhere than in the machinery of 
government proper to ascertain where the voice of the intelli- 
gence and justice, so strong in the public mind, fails of expres- 
sion, and seek to discover where the responsibility due to the 
honorable impulses of the people is transferred to other and 
more potent agencies. 

A few months ago two large bodies of men met within the 
precincts of two of the cities of the west. Their proceedings 
were watched with intense interest by all citizens. After the 
preliminaries of organization in each body, committees were 
appointed, resolutions were reported, and, after sundry ballot- 
ings, persons to be honored by the suffrages of the masses of 
the people for the two highest offices in their gift, were pre- 
sented. Although the day when the people shall register their 
choice was nearly six months distant, the tick of the tele- 
graph had hardly announced the nomination of Mr. Tilden 
before every voter felt that his power in the choice of a chief 
magistrate was limited to only two of the citizens of the 
country. By what authority did these leaders assume to act ? 
Who sent the persons to the cities of Cincinnati and St. Louis 
to speak for the forty millions of people of the country? 
No notice by any corporate authority had been given of 
the intention of these organizations. Throughout the villages 
and towns irresponsible calls had been issued. A few citizens 
met in response to them at stated places. They designated 
delegates to attend these bodies, organized in the hasty, in- 
formal manner of a country caucus—an irresponsible body, 
composed of irresponsible men—many of whom, having selfish 
interests at stake, proceed to speak the voice of one-half of 
the people of the nation. 

The moral influence exerted upon the conventions found 
an accompaniment in brass bands; the loudest voices of “the 
people” found expression from the lips of employés of the 
government ; shrewd manipulation fought an even battle with 
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honest sentiment; thousands of roughs, with pockets filled 
with free passes and eyes bespeaking eager greed, filled the cor- 
ridors of hotels, and politicians met in back parlors and “ liquor- 
ed.” The prize-fighter and gambler recently elevated to political 
power was there, betting upon “his man ;” the slums of the 
great cities missed some of their occupants, who left disgrace- 
ful avocations to engage in the work of naming candidates of 
great parties, and to participate in deliberations upon principles 
of which they had no conception, and which involved the 
happiness of forty millions of people. 

The citizen who reflects upon this picture is constrained to 
wonder how conventions surrounded by such influences can 
select a statesman like Tilden or a patriot like Hayes. He is 
ready to expect anything from such discordant bodies, and 
however unsatisfactory the choice, he hears of the work of the 
convention with a feeling of relief. Although his will is 
sought to be registered without the most distant regard for 
his wishes, he congratulates himself that the work of the pol- 
iticians might have been much worse than it is. 

The men who filled the bar-rooms of St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati were types of arace. They were the men whom the 
office-seeker greets with a hearty shake of the hand as political 
powers. They control votes at the primaries, and hold their 
influence out in the market to the highest bidder. The lesser 
offices of the country are their reward for political services ; 
and while they promise civil service reform with avidity, they 
illustrate its beauties in their persons. 

It is not our purpose to overrate the influences of disreput- 
able agencies upon political conventions. The members of 
those bodies are fairly representative of the intelligence of 
their constituencies, and fail only in not representing their 
honesty. Nor are the platforms wholly without meaning. 
Of necessity, the principles advanced must merit the favor of 
the masses, and the labor of presenting them is left to the 
statesmen of the representative organizations. The men 
whose capacities fit them to devise systems by which the im- 
pulses of the masses are rendered effective for good, are 
nominated when their names are harbingers of victory; and, 
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with the question of “ policy” decided in advance, their 
pliability remains to be determined by the use of powerful 
appliances in the future. 

The effect of the operation of the machinery of political 
parties upon governmental action has received little attention, 
although it has changed the very nature of the government in 
a most important particular. The presence of this machinery 
serves to exhibit a grave error of the founders of the govern- 
ment. While comprehending that the intelligence of the 
people should be represented, they forgot that the prejudices 
engendered in respect to governmental policy would array the 
masses into two political organizations, one representing the 
authority of the government, and the other constantly ques- 
tioning the necessity and method of its exercise. There is no 
reason to believe that a thought of the means by which the 
public voice would be exerted in the election of chief magis- 
trate, except by a direct vote for the electors, entered the 
mind of any delegate to the Constitutional Convention. Po- 
litical conventions for such a purpose were not mentioned in 
the assembly, and the word “caucus” was associated with a 
meeting which fifteen years before had gathered in Boston to 
organize the “calkers” of that city under the banner of 
revolution. 

Those who glance at the pages of the /ederalist and read 
the arguments addressed to the people eulogizing the process 
of selecting the president by means of electoral colleges must 
be amused. A system which was intended “to represent the 
sense of the people in the choice of the person to whom so 
important a trust was to be confided ;” and which committed 
the right of making it “ to men chosen by the people for this 
special purpose,” in the light of that time seemed to meet 
with little objection. In the light of more recent events it 
is unobjectionable because it isinoperative. “The desirability 
of having the immediate election made by men capable of 
analyzing the qualities adapted to the station, acting under 
circumstances favorable to deliberation, and to judicious com- 
bination of all the reasons and inducements which were proper 
to govern their choice,” presents a beautiful picture of the 
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theory of the electoral colleges, which is not marred by its 
contrast with the artifices employed in the modern political 
convention. “The small number of persons,” says the 
Federalist “selected from the general mass will be most 
likely to possess the information and discernment requisite to 
such complicated investigations.” 

The results of deep research embodied in the pages of those 
pamphlets, whose theories in the main have been so perfectly 
adapted to practice under our form of government, mark them 
as the best guide and resort even to this day for the American 
student of statesmanship. The absence of objection to this 
portion of our political framework among the fathers of the 
Republic serves to exhibit also the experimental character of 
the system. The men of capacity, to whom the selection of our 
executive was to be confided, are the mere automatons to 
register the will of political conventions; they are not the 
fruit of popular feeling or popular intelligence, but of corrupt 
influences which control its expression. 

The failure of the electoral system to accomplish the design 
of its inventors is due to the fact that it did not recognize the 
presence of political distinctions. The powerful forces, denied 
expression within, found vent through machinery of their own 
creation. Two evenly balanced political organizations are 
not, as some have contended, merely desirable as an end, but 
they are the necessary and natural outgrowths of a republican 
system of government in which the majority controls. They 
are the agencies through which the people exert their voice 
and hold in check the excesses of radicalism on the one hand, 
and the retrogressive movements of conservatism on the 
other. Third organizations, permanent in their character, are 
an impossibility, for when an alternative is constantly present- 
ed to the citizen of casting an effective vote, he will not de- 
spise the opportunity and waste his ballot upon an impotent 
and feeble minority. The visions of farmers’ parties, of in- 
dependents, and of liberals, however significant of present 
needs, are short-lived, and ineffective except as moral agencies 
to force the permanent organizations to a higher level. 

It is not necessary to append an expression of the personal 
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independence of the voter that there should be more than two 
organizations. One or the other represents his principles in 
the main ; they are both fairly representative of the impulses 
of their constituencies. One is constantly changing, represent- 
ing the progress of the nation and the strong and better 
passions of the human heart. It uses the machinery of the law 
to erect systems to satisfy human wants. It demands the ex- 
termination of repulsive customs. The very impulses of moral 
sentiment, which give it strength, break asunder the limita- 
tions of the law that confine the range of its influence. It 
was the Federal party that sought to widen the sphere of 
government ; the Whigs that aimed to foster the manufactur- 
ing industries by means of protective tariffs, and to cure 
financial ills by the artificial agencies of banking systems. It 
was the republican party that attacked the moral sore of 
slavery. 

The other party demands for all laws, at least in theory, 
the fullest respect ; for natural laws, the fullest scope. It is 
satisfied with the present ; it inaugurates no new issues, except 
to calm the storms created by its adversaries. Accepting the 
results accomplished, it conserves them to their best uses. For 
trade and commerce it demands freedom from restrictions; a 
money that requires no law for its regulation; for law itself 
the strictest construction, and its exercise by those nearest 
affected by its influence. Now and then departing from these 
permanent principles, but always returning, the democracy 
has ever included the conservative statesmen in its ranks. 
The tendencies of the radical agencies are to enlarge the 
domain of law; of conservatism, to confine it to its strictest 
limits. Both have principles which enlist the service and 
arouse the enthusiasm of millions, and from their movements 
the prosperity or adversity of the nation results. 

The political conventions which have taken from the con- 
troi of the electoral college the election of president, embody 
but one feature of the system it displaces. The responsibility 
so carefully insured to the people by the founders of the gov- 
ernment in every other portion of the constitutional system, is 
here lost to view; and in this feature alone the originators of 
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the political machinery see fit to respect the opinions of the 
statesmen of the past. Perhaps those who originated the new 
device for giving representation to differences of political 
opinion, thought a sense of delicacy would prevent from par- 
ticipating in the deliberations of conventions such as were 
interested in the results of their action; but events have 
proved that quality to be conspicuous by its absence in the 
make-up of modern office-holders and office-seekers. A sense 
of respect for the people is overshadowed by the more attract- 
ive influence of spoils, to which they gravitate, forgetful alike 
of modesty and the requirements of public decorum. 

The men who framed the Constitution are reverenced by 
their posterity, and their work is greeted as a masterpiece of 
statesmanship. In many respects, it erected a new system 
upon theories never tested by experience; and in the view of 
the present, their wisdom is regarded as approaching the mar- 
vellous. It remains for the present or future generation to 
rebuild upon some system that portion of the erection which 
has not met the test of experience, and has fallen to the ground. 
The political machinery which has taken its place is a growth 
from chaotic forces, or an invention of irresponsible and selfish 
influences. It came into being by virtue of no laws upon the 
statute books, but by the operation of natural causes. It is 
the primitive means by which the partisan sense of the masses 
found expression, resulting from an instinctive and impulsive 
demand which broke down all obstacles and seized upon the 
simplest methods by which that expression could be ensured. 
Its power to control public feeling is manifested in every 
State where majorities are large, enabling the politicians of 
the ruling party to register results on the day of their meeting, 
rendering elections, with all their expensive paraphernalia an 
empty farce. 

Truly these agencies act a part in our political system too 
important to be passed by and neglected in the studies of 
statesmen. It is for the thoughtful patriot to seek to discover 
the offsprings of their power, the principles that underlie 
them, and to bring system out of chaos. They touch the re- 
lation of agent to his principal which exists between the 
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masses and every official in the land; they form one portion 
of the machinery by which the responsibility of the one to 
the other is avoided or secured; and in our republic, where 
the citizen is one day the government, and during three hun- 
dred and sixty-four confides his interests to the keeping of 
public servants, every defect in the machinery by which the 
intimacy of that relation is impaired becomes of the utmost 
importance, and deserves the most careful scrutiny. When 
the allegiance of officials is transferred to other powers than 
the masses of the people for whom governments are instituted, 
the well-being and safety of every citizen are in peril. 

The method of selecting candidates for the presidency by 
means of irresponsible political conventions has received the dis- 
approval of leading statesmen. Benton, with a feeling of 
pride, gave utterance to his detestation of the practices which 
these gatherings invited, and during his lifetime refused to 
attend them. Before the meeting of the democratic national 
convention in 1844, Mr. Calhoun made known his determina- 
tion not to permit his name to go before the convention, giv- 
ing as a reason that it represented the voice of political 
managers and office-holders, and not the voice of the people. 


“Instead, then,” said the Carolina statesman, “ of being directly or fresh 
from the people, the delegates to the Baltimore convention will be the 
delegates of delegates, and of course removed in all cases at least three, if 
not four, degrees from the people, At each successive remove the voice 
of the people will become less full and distinct, until at last it will be faint 
and imperfect. I hold it impossible to form a scheme more perfectly calcu- 
lated to annihilate the control of the people over the presidential election, 
and vest it in those who live, or expect to live, on the government.” 


The picture drawn by Mr. Calhoun illustrates the influences 
which are most potent in every political convention from that 
which gathers at the country liquor saloons to the more im- 
posing bodies which are given the freedom of larger cities. 
Of the men who met at Syracuse, how many represented the 
unselfish demands of the people? One voice alone was 
raised in opposition to a pledged delegation in behalf of the 
candidate who represented the influence of the president, 
and yet few will deny that the constituency behind his sincere 
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interests was as large as that of all the remaining members of 
the convention combined. 

We shall not more than allude to the characteristics of the 
structure in which the allegiance of the delegate is diverted 
from its proper sphere. They are reflected by the elements 
that surround it. The cost of the operation is borne by the 
office-holders of the country or those expectant of future gain. 
The contractors who see fat jobs in the large demands of 
government; the manufacturer who hopes for opportunities 
to sell his wares to this ready and profitable customer, and 
the lobbyist who sees profit in trading upon the virtue of 
legislators, all assist in bearing the burden, and claim the 
largest share in its benefits. In these days when political 
virtue is cheap, it is difficult to give the exact measure of the 
influence of money, artifice and riot in the caucus, but their 
power cannot be questioned. The misnamed “system ” is 
admirably adapted to admit the influences of fraud. 

The relation of a delegate to a constituency is a trust too 
important to be overlooked, and the measure of his authority 
ought not to be left to the dictates of his own interests. We 
look in vain for any laws, either in the nature of established 
and unvarying principles, or those which we entered upon 
the statute books, as the embodiment of the will of the people 
for the limitations upon the authority of political conventions. 
We ask for the authority of the delegate, and discover that it 
depends upon the exigency of his situation; and whatever his 
authority or instructions, all responsibility upon which his 
obedience depends is avoided by the secrecy of his vote. 

The doctrine of official responsibility or accountability is 
written upon every line of the constitutions of the States and 
nation; it is found in the careful limitations of powers, ex- 
pressed in precise and cautious language; in the brief terms 
of the members of the popular branches of government; in 
the careful manner by which the votes of members of legis- 
lative bodies are to be taken and recorded, and it is embodied 
in the first words of the supreme law of the land, which give 
utterance to the fact, that “‘ We, the people,” are the granters 
of all power. It is alone conspicuous in its absence from the 
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machinery through which the partisan sense finds expression, 
and by its absence the tie is severed which binds the delegate 
to those for whose benefit he was selected to exercise his 
authority. At best, his allegiance is divided between the 
demands of those who control the partisan machinery and the 
conscientious demands of the masses, and he becomes the 
servant of that influence to which he is most indebted for 
his power. 

A second characteristic of the political machinery is its 
informality. Formality is the synonym of decorum and 
the protection of the citizen. Its absence is an invitation to 
mercenary influences, to the power of brute force, and the 
greedy instincts of selfishness, to enter and enthrone them- 
selves. The caucus in which these influences prevail is no 
place for the reputable, unassuming and unoffending citizen. 
He abandons politics, and in the vacuum rushes a greedy race 
of politicians, whose degraded tastes can see no principle in- 
volved, and who, attracted to it by the spoils, adopt it as “a 
trade.” The citizen engaged in the ordinary avocations of 
commerce has not the time, talents or opportunity to study 
the chicanery practised therein ; he cannot know the hidden 
motives which prompt the utterances of the leaders, nor has 
he the hardilood, or inclination to brave the voice of ruffian- 
ism. If he deigns to step within the caucus, he is a silent 
and unabtrusive spectator, and he leaves it with a determina- 
tion to select the best of two men, the fruits of the same 
agencies. Useless it is to appeal to the honorable and high- 
minded citizen to brave the contact with the unholy influences 
of the caucus in the vain hope that he may be able to breast 
the compact force of organization. Unprotected by the legal 
guards which surround elections, there is little to invite the 
citizen to the precincts of a caucus, and much to repel him. 
The delegate, more frequently the personal selection of the 
candidate than the choice of the few who are present at the 
caucus, goes to ‘the convention and avoids the responsibility by 
which he might forfeit the respect of his community. When 
the citizen contemplates the scene of his adventure, he is no 
longer astonished that the Morriseys, the Greens, the Camp- 
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bells, the Tweeds, the Sweeneys, the Sheriff Connors, and the 
Rynders, are names typical of political power. He sees in 
them the first fruits of the caucus, and in the Belknaps, 
the Schencks, the Sheppards, and the Colfaxes, its indirect and 
secondary consequences. 

The common tie which binds the members of rings is 
patronage. Its possession is power, and the influence of 
municipal, county, State and national patronage, disbursed in 
most instances in their respective localities by the same hands, 
cannot be overestimated. The patronage of the country, 
feared always by its statesmen, has increased to such an extent 
as to become an evil which threatens the overthrow of the 
government. The moral instincts of our people are already 
poisoned and weakened by a corrupt education that has under- 
mined the best principles of citizens. 

In view of the lamentable failure of independent move- 
ments wherever undertaken, it causes no surprise that the 
people turn to the only remaining resource and appeal for 
“reform within the party.” The practical results obtained in 
this direction by Tilden * and Bristow, have called attention to 





* We confess we should have much more faith in Mr. Tilden as a 
reformer, if he were not so intimately allied with Comptroller Green and 
certain other remnants of the old Tammany ring. To us it seems rather sus- 
picious that those of our local politicians who evince most enthusiasm in 
favor of Mr. Tilden as a candidate for the presidency of the United States, 
are equally enthusiastic in favor of Mr. Green as a candidate for the mayor- 
alty of New York. We do not pretend to regard the coincidence as strange, 
however. Green has good reason to be grateful to Tilden. As the “ mutual 
friend” of Connolly and Green, Mr. Tilden had more to do with placing 
our city treasury in the hands of the latter than any other man. ‘“ Honest” 
Green is much misrepresented if he has forgotten this. At all events, it is 
notorious that the successor and representative of Connolly has freely used 
the money of the tax-payers for the purpose of keeping himself in office, if 
not for still more selfish, or baser purposes. Who forgets the performances 
of Comptroller Green in Albany as a lobbyist? Is ig for his success in 
corrupting the legislature, so as to retain his grasp on the money bags, it is 
now maintained that he would make such an excellent reform mayor? If 
this be the sort of “ reform” of which Mr. Tilden would be the champion if 
elected to the presidency, we cannot say that we are among those who would 
rejoice at his election.—Eb. 
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its advantages. The bitter and unrelenting contests between 
self-sacrificing devotion, aided by the moral power of the 
people upon the one side, and the influence of political ma- 
chinery and patronage on the other, tell how difficult and 
desperate is the road to honor and power by such a course as 
this. The marvellous executive capacity required for such an 
undertaking, the comprehensive ability necessary to devise 
systems for prevention of the recurrence of fraudulent prac- 
tices, are not the every-day talents of the present crop of 
statesmen. The task is not inviting to the thoughtful leader, 
to whom we look for the refined qualities which dignify and 
ennoble human character. Nor can we disguise the fact that, 
as one array of adversaries are dispersed, coming, as it were, 
from ambush, others appear. Battles marked with this des- 
peration are unusual; public interest cannot long remain at 
the fever heat required to sustain the contest, and when it 
slackens, the leader falls, while the enemy still presents an 
unbroken front. And yet, when we witness the admirable 
contest sustained by the moral sentiment of the people against 
the disciplined forces of corruption, educated amid the disre- 
putable associations of the caucus, hourly reinforced by new 
recruits gathered within its dangerous precincts, we are con- 
strained to wonder at the power for good which could be 
exercised if that sentiment found full expression as an active, 
organized and constant force; and we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that, if the enemy could be met upon equal terms, 
where members could be arrayed against members upon his 
own battle-ground, within the caucuses and conventions, he 
would be driven discomfited from the field, almost without an 
effort. 

Our country does not lack patriots or statesmen. The 
history of the future will enrol on its pages the names of men 
of the present as bright examples of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the interests of humanity. The people rebel against partyism, 
but rebellion is futile, for the machinery of organization first 
disheartens its adversaries and then compels their acquiescence 
in a choice of evils. The statesman may appeal to the people, 
and while he rouses the usual influence of the masses, and 
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compels « momentary and forced respect to their wishes, the 
transient state of feverish excitement, unnatural and powerful 
as it is, scarcely passes away, before the selfish tendencies 
which surround the party machines resume their former sway. 
Constant exposures at first rouse, then dishearten, then famil- 
iarize the public mind with corruption and blunt the better 
instincts. 

The views above presented have received the commenda- 
tion of most of the leading statesmen who appeared in the 
public field at times when they were the subject of agitation. 
Among political students and philosophers the opinion was 
nearly unanimous. None, however, so far as we have observed, 
have avoided the error to which we have alluded as the cause 
of the overthrow of the electoral system. Several attempts 
were made to amend the Constitution, so as to secure to the 
people a direct influence in the choice of president. In 1822, 
a plan reported in the Senate by a committee composed of Mr. 
Benton, Mr. Mason, Mr. Hayne, Mr. White, Col. Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, and others nearly as prominent, was 
the subject of debate for many years. In brief, it provided 
for a division of the Union into districts about the size of 
congressional districts, and for every district the person re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes therein, was holden to 
have received one vote. If any candidate carried a majority 
of districts, no further election was necessary; a failure to 
secure a majority was to be followed by another election, 
which confined the votes of the two persons receiving the 
highest number of votes at the election preceding. President 
Jackson urged the importance of the subject in every annual 
message communicated to Congress; but from 1850, after an 
effort of Mr. Benton to speak to posterity, until the present 
period, the subject dropped from the public attention. 

The obstacles encountered by independent movements in 
their attempts to become affirmative forces have already been 
adverted to. Discouraged, threatened by a loss of influence, 
or bribed by the hope of power, the independent of to-day 
becomes the partisan of to-morrow ; and each new issue de- 
pletes or swells the ranks of his organization. Its forces are 
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ever changing. It lacks the compactness, the solidity, and 
the national identity of these large organizations which stand 
within easy grasp of the patronage, and possess the confident 
hope of wielding the power. In Indiana independence was 
synonymous with inflation ; in Ohio it represented hard money ; 
in New York, liberalism; in Massachusetts, labor reform ; in 
Illinois, the interests of the Grangers—representing only in 
common the kindred disgust at governmental mismanagement 
which they were alike powerless to prevent or to correct. 

The only reasonable objection to popular suffrage is based 
upon the view that the masses do not possess sufficient intel- 
ligence to exercise the franchise in their own interests. In 
political knowledge, diffused as it is at present, our experience 
has led us to believe that.the average citizen is equal to the 
average politician—in honesty, far his superior. Nor is it 
absolutely essential that the masses should comprehend the 
precise distinctions which characterize and divide political 
organizations. 

The erection of a system by which the people may nomi- 
nate directly, and at the same time act in ¢onnection with 
their party associations, is not an easy task. To secure a con- 
solidation of the vote and render impotent small minorities, 
the division into districts which is a characteristic of Mr. 
Benton’s system is necessary tv be employed. This ensures 
for national, State, or local positions, the selection of persons 
whose reputation is not confined to one section, and tends to 
direct the attention of the masses to the importance of com- 
bining upon the candidates who appear to have the best chance 
of success. In the nation, men of national reputation would 
be successful ; and, in like manner, in the State and counties 
men of wide representation would be sought. 

Such a plan in operation this year, instead of increasing the 
number of candidates would doubtless have confined the 
choice of the republicans to Bristow, Blaine and Morton, and 
the democrats to Tilden and Hendricks, and would have de- 
monstrated the real sentiment of the nation as to policies the 
people desired to have followed. Each official elected by the 
people would feel his responsibility to the people, and an 
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abandonment of their interests would be followed by a prompt 
retribution. 

The starting point in the line of political promotion is the 
primary. To touch it is to be tainted, and the young men, 
who are the hope of the nation, cannot be expected to emerge 
from its precincts without stains upon their garments. When 
the chasm which separates them from the people is bridged, 
and means are afforded by which they can secure public honor 
without the sacrifice of self-respect, they may enter the public 
field. Until then we may assume that human nature, which 
follows the line of self-interest, will cater to the worst ele- 
ments of society by unlawful means, if that is the nearest road 
to office. When character is the best recommendation it will 
be cultivated. 

Having taken a hasty glance at the growths of the ill-de- 
fined system by which the powerful combinations which con- 
trol the political patronage are enabled to cope with and defeat 
the moral power of the masses, a brief recital may be given 
of the recent rebellion of the people against the agencies 
which held themincheck. Although aimed at men and parties 
whose corruption was exposed to popular view, and received 
the merited popular indignation, the transient revenge of the 
masses was the effect of the burdensome yoke of the system. 
The selection of Christiancy in Wisconsin, and MeMillan in 
Minnesota, was a blow at caucus dictation, but the machinery 
remained untouched. The influences it attracts still gather 
about it in those States as everywhere. The defeat of Butler 
does not prevent his candidacy again, and the caucus which 
brought him to the surface now promises his presence to the 
House. 

The events of the past few years have brought into being 
a new element in American politics—the so-called independent 
voter. The corruptions of public officials, and the transitory 
state of political discussion during which parties are forgetting 
the exciting issues of the war and returning to the old land- 
marks that formerly divided public sentiment, have rendered 
this element a political necessity, as its birth was a natural 
consequence. In Illinois it was sufficient to overpower both 
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organizations ; in California it elected a governor, and in 
other states it became a balance of power. It compelled a 
partial obedience, but as an unorganized fitful force, it could 
not strike at the root. The disease was radical; the remedy 
failed to touch the root. The root was the caucus. 

Those conferences called together disinterested students of 
political economy, statesmen whom the people have never 
failed to respect. The instincts of these gentlemen told them 
that they represented the real impulses of the masses, but 
thev were incapable of reaching the people without a resort to 
practices they felt to be beneath them, and the use of agencies to 
which they were not accustomed. The recognition which found 
frequent expression, that principles could only be represented 
by honest advocates was a natural explanation of the faltering 
and uncertain policy of both great political organizations, and 
they bemoaned a condition of affairs by which the honorable 
impulses of disinterested citizens, in a government in theory 
popular, were made secondary or subservient to those organiza- 
tions run by the immense power of their machinery. 

The question they propounded to themselves has been 
asked before, and statesmen have attempted to answer it. We 
cannot avoid expressing the fullest conviction that in this day 
when scarcely a family is without the means of knowing the 
transactions of government, and when the moral and intellect- 
ual capacity of the masses is at its highest, the most effectual 
mode by which good government can be secured, and perhaps 
even preserved from the corruptions of the day, is by permit- 
ting the fullest flow of that honest sentiment of the masses 
which for years has been striving for expression, and that re- 
sult is only to be attained by confiding to those furthest re- 
moved from official patronage—the nomination and election 
of officials without the intervention of any intermediate 
agency. 

The considerations already presented have led us to be- 
lieve that no remedy can be effective which fails to recognize 
the distinctions of political sentiment and its natural divisions 
into two great parties. We have seen how the people have 
been subservient to these political organizations; we have yet 
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to inquire how such agencies may be made subservient to the 
wants and wishes of the people. 
‘rom the principles we have attempted to evolve, it is evi- 





dent that several consummations are to be sought : 


1. All nominations should be made by the people to secure 
direct responsibility to the people. 

2. All nominations should be made by a separate expres- 
sion of the sense of each political party. 

3. The citizen should be protected as well when participat- 
ing in the nomination as in the election of candidates. 

The third proposition suggests merely that the election 
laws which render our elections the peaceful expression of the 
will of the people as to the policies presented by political 
organizations shall also be made to protect the citizen at every 
stage of the process which he employs to give expression to 
his sentiments. 

The feasibility of a system of electing officers by popular 
vote is demonstrated by the plans to which allusion has been 
made. Where a multitude of powers are to be exercised, as 
in a legislative body, a delegation of political authority is a 
necessity. Where a single act is to be performed, it is not 
beyond the power of the citizen to perform it, and when per- 
formed by himself, it is not unreasonable to assume that the 
officer he creates will be an instrument in his hands. 

Having reviewed at some length the leading principles 
which should underlie a system which might be presented, it 
remains for us to suggest one which may meet, to some extent, 
the requirements we have laid down. At first thought, it 
seemed essential that two elections would be necessary, at 
which all voters, of whatever political designation, might 
attend. A device by which the political character of the voter 
could be discovered from his ballot is necessary, and when 
discovered, it only remains for those vested with the privilege 
of counting and canvassing the votes to keep.and canvass them 
separately. Thts identification is obtained by limiting the 
power of each voter to the selection of tive canvassers, while 
ten are elected, and compelling the votes corresponding in 
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respect to their names to be counted and canvassed separ- 
ately. All ballots of republican candidates will therefore 
contain a list of the same canvassers, and the tickets of all 
democratic candidates will correspond with each other, and 
contain a different list of canvassers from those of the opposite 
party. 


The country has recently witnessed the partial enfranchise- 
ment of one million of voters bred in the school of ignorance. 
This is well ; but how much grander a consummation would be 
the complete enfranchisement of four millions of citizens, 
living in the home of civilization, and prompted by the disin- 
terested dictates of patriotism ! 

(tive the people who have shown their patriotism upon the 
tield of battle, whenever called upon, the power to use the ouly 
weapon they possess, and they have intelligence and good 
sense enough to work out their own salvation. 


NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES LETTRES. 


Every Day Papers. A Book of Briefs. By J. G. HOLLAND. 16mo, pp. 
391. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 


We regret to say that this one of those books which, if not absolutely 
devoid of ideas, are at least destitute of everything calculated to improve, 
instruct or entertain. A title which may mean anything or nothing ; a great 
variety of subjects on no one of which do we find an idea which has not 
already been brought out in every conceivable shape—we may perhaps 
except that discovery, with which the book opens, namely: that “ culture is 
not to be pursued for its own sake”—a collection of the baldest common- 
places which have not even the merit of novelty or originality in the manner 
in which they are set forth. 

These are unfortunately the characteristics ot the “ Book of Briefs.” We 
have heard and read of American restaurants, the dangers of large cities, 
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woman's place in the world, foreign travel, culture, art, literary men and 
popular preaching, the pew system inchurches, and the evils of intem- 
perance until we know the themes by heart, and can tell in advance every- 





thing that is likely to be said—certainly everything that our present author 
does say—on every one of these subjects. Moody and Sankey have been 
pretty extensively handled in the newspapers during the past year; never- 
theless the subject might still possess interest if treated with judgment 
and discrimination, or even with originality or force; but when we find 
nothing under that title but a vapid rehash of what we have been hearing 
and reading for the last six months, we feel irresistibly inclined to close 
the book in disgust. 

Who does not know the model American restaurant? and who, more- 
over, is not aware that if it has not altogether become a thing of the past, 
still there are now so many admirable exceptions to what was once the uni- 
versal rule, that the cry for reform on the subject is but an old device of the 
journals for filling their columns? Who, again, does not recognize the fact 
that the pew system in churches isan evil? and of what advantage is it to 
hear its objectionable features descanted upon until some one can be found 
to suggest the remedy ? 

The same remark may be made of almost every essay in the volume—each 
is a series, or rather olla-podrida of commonplaces, trite and mechanical, in 
which it is not unfrequently difficult to deduce the moral intended to be con- 
veyed. To this rule, however, there is one notable exception. The article 
on temperance conveys a very distinct moral ; not remarkable for novelty 
or for profoundness, but surrounded with as much ceremony as if it were the 
greatest discovery of the age. It is simply this; that it is the duty of every 
man to banish the decanter from his table, and to abjure even moderate 
drinking ; and that the gentleman who drinks a glass of sherry at dinner, or 
the lady who offers wine to her guests on New Year's Day, is guilty of a sin 
against society, and becomes responsible in a degree for the drunkenness 
of the community. This is a piece of wisdom worthy of the wise men of 
Gotham, if not of Greece. 

A notable feature in this performance is the pretentious and author- 
itative tone in which its maxims are stated. Familiar truths, stale 
apothegms and principles which have been the recognized property of the 





journalist from time immemorial, are here advanced as if they were dis- 
coveries of which the world had remained in ignorance until enlightened by 
the sage author. Evenin this respect, however, our author is by no means 
original. It has been the favorite device of shallow pretenders to wisdom 
from the earliest days of humbug. 


There is some excuse for the overworked journalist who, under the im- 
perative necessity of supplying matter to fill a certain number of columns 
each day, falls into the well-worn ruts, and seeks to dress up in a scenic 
form what his fellows have said and will continue to say as long as the news - 
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paper exists as an institution. But for the author who voluntarily emerges 
from his seclusion for the purpose of palming off on the public a tissue of 
commonplaces on well-worn subjects—we can hardly even say in a new 
dress—rather than devote his mind to the exposition of a single theme which 
requires care and cultivation, there is no palliation whatever. It is gatherers 
by the way such as these who, by flaunting their cheap patchwork every- 
where before the eye, divert the unthinking, and deter the timid from the real 
thought and study which are as necessary to the just comprehension of the 
“every day topics” of our experience, as to the solution of the great prob- 
lems of life. 


HISTORY. 


Ombres et Vieux Murs. Par AvuGusre Viru.  18mo, pp. 408. Paris. 
Charpentier et Cie. 1876. 

A characteristic feature of the present century, in Europe as well as in 
America, has been the mania for improvement, especially in the cities. In 
no city of the old or new world has this disposition, perhaps, been so 
strongly manifested as in Paris, where entire streets and guartiers have dis- 
appeared, not only to be rebuilt, but to be laid out afresh, their directions 
changed, and the whole region so entirely renewed that the ancient localities 
can with difficulty be recognized. This quality is brilliantly recognized by 


our author in the opening sentences of the work which we are called upon 
to review. 


“Les Parisiens ont un amour singulier pour leur bonne ville ; ils ne lui trouvent des 
charmes qu’a proportion des changemens qu’elle subit. C’est pour eux une maitresse 
d’autant plus piquante qu’elle fait une toilette nouvelle chaque jour et qu’elle ajoute cent 
colifichets de plus 4 sa robe de pierre.”’ p. 3. 


Notwithstanding the vast benefits which arise from this tendency, there 
is something sad in the total disappearance of so many localities which have 
long possessed an interest sometimes historical, sometimes social. We feel, 
therefore, indebted to a writer who has undertaken to preserve for us some 
memorial of the rapidly disappearing relics of other times; and has done 
this with such an exactitude of description that it will still be possible to 
identify localities which, under other circumstances, would soon have be- 
come mere matters of conjecture. 

La Grange Bateliére, the first vanished region of which we have an ac- 
count, although owing its chief interest to the residences which distinguished 
it in the eighteenth century, possessed an antiquity ascending to the time of 
the Crusades. In contracts issued in the reigns of Louis VII and Philip 
Augustus for selling and draining the marsh lands outside the city walls, it 
is mentioned as Granchia Batillia. We hear of it again in the fourteenth 
century as the property of the Comte Guy de Laval, who married the widow 
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of Jean de Nesle. Subsequently it appears to have passed into the hands of 
Jean Mestroit, bishop of Nantes, and Chancellor Bretagne, who bestowed it 
on a society of nuns known as the Blancs Manteaux. The contract of 
drainage does not appear to have been carried out, for even at this period it 
seems to have consisted chiefly of marsh land, having no other building 
erected upon it than the convent. At a later period it became the property 
of Jean de Bourbon, comte de Vendéme, great great-grandfather of 
Henri IV. 

We first find it mentioned as La Grange Bateliére in the time of Louis 
XIV. A street appears to have run through it which, even as late as the 
year 1704 was an old street, containing however but one building, the hotel, 
and bordered by marsh land still unimproved. The street was commonly 
known as the rue Batelier. When Louis XIV transformed the boulevards 
into promenades, he enlarged La Grange Bateliére by extending into it the 





rue Richelieu; and although he named the new street nouvelle rue 
Richelieu, it still popularly retained its name of rue La Grange Bateliére. 
Here rose in a short time the houses ofthe nobility and gentry. Among the 
first residents was M. Normand d’Ftoiles, the husband of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour. Unlike the majority of courtiers of his day, he resented the elevation 
of his wife as a degradation, and nothing incensed him more deeply than to 
be styled Marquis de Pompadour. Immediately on his wife’s decease, 
he married Mile. Rem, an opera singer, a marriage which gave rise to the 
following stinging epithalamium : 
‘* Pour réparer miseriam 
Que Pompadour laisse Ala France, 


Son mari, plein de conscience, 
Vient d’épouser Rem publicam.”’ pp. 14. 


In recalling the scandals with which this region is connected, M. Vitu 
justly reminds us of a fact which has been already, we think, suggested by 
Balzac 

‘* Il ne faut pas perdre de vue quel’histoire du siécle dernier a été écrite par des philoso- 


phes laquais et des laquais philosophes, qui commencérent par avilir la société qu’ils vou- 
laient perdre.” p. 15. 


















Other distinguished residents in La Grange Bateliére were La Borde, 
the rich banker who laid out the rue Provence at his own expense; M. 
d’Ogny, who built the famous Hétel d’Ogny, the architectural wonder of 
the street, for Mlle. de Bourseneaud, commonly called Gogo—one of the 
stars of the Comédie Frangaise ; and the Duc de Choiseul, whose hotel was 
built in 1764 and confiscated in the Revolution. This hotel was built on 
arches spanning the street which, during the Revolution, was used as a 
market. La Grange Bateliére was finally demolished in 1847 by the exten- 
sion of the rue Richelieu. 

Another interesting locality is the Chateau de Tournoél, which sustained 
a heavy siege in 1213, when occupied by Guy, comte d’Auvergne, who was 
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besieged as a rebel by Philip Augustus. Of this ruin the author quaintly 
remarks: 

** Vue d’en bas on dirait d’une ville ; de prés ¢’est un monde ; monde étrange qui ne 
vit plus que dans le souvenir des antiquaires et l’'imagination des poétes.”” p. 216. 

The work is not, however, confined to accounts of extinct localities. We 
find also some interesting memoirs of individuals, and also of events. One 
of the most striking is the history of the Lanterne which preceded the reign 
of the guillotine, and was so much the more terrible that its victims were 
the martyrs of popular vengeance and not even of a quasi-judicial tribunal. 

The /anterne became an institution on the day of the taking of the 
Bastille—July 14th, 1789—when two invalid soldiers from Amory, the de- 
fenders of the fortress, were hung therefrom by the mob. It became a 
mania among the revolutionists, and was celebrated in the popular song of 
¢a /ra, attributed to Dupuis, author of the “Origine de tous les cultes.” 
While the excitement lasted life was not safe in the streets even by day. Its 
reign, however, was comparatively brief—eight months—being succeeded 
by the guillotine in March. So common had it become, that, horrible as it 
may appear, it was the usual subject of pleasantry in orations, and no ad- 
dress was considered complete without some reference to the /anterne. 

These relics of the past, grisly like La Lanterne, joyous like La Grange 
Bateliére, or quaint and picturesque like le Chateau de Tournoél, all pos- 
sess an interest which will deepen with time, and their preservation is a 
work for which not only antiquaries but the general reader and traveller may 
well be grateful. 


The Mikado’s Empire. By WiLL1AM ELLiot Garirris, A. M. &vo., pp. 625. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


Japan, so long a sealed book to Christian nations, has within the last few 
years become a subject of general interest. The opening of the Empire to 
American commerce by Commodore Perry in 1853; the direct communica- 
tion established by the Pacific Mail—for Japan is now our nearest western 
neighbor—rendering the tour of the world, once the rare achievement of a 
few adventurous seamen, a matter of familiar experience ; the existence of a 
seaport, mainly American, on the shore of the principal island ; have all 
rendered this region peculiarly interesting to our countrymen, and excited 
a desire to know more about an empire whose history antedates the oldest 
western civilization, yet which was to most of us aregion of night and fable 
when our own, the youngest of all civilizations, had completed nearly a 
century of independent existence. Still, even at present, we have.little real 
knowledge of Japan, we know Yokohama—an American city on Japan- 
ese soil—with its picturesque blendings of ancient and modern, and its 
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oriental surroundings of an accidental nucleus; but of Japan itself, its his- 
tory, physiology, manners and customs, we have learned little beyond idle 
rumors which usually contradict each other, and are, as a rule, wholly unre- 
liable. This want has been, to a certain extent, supplied by the present 
work, and we welcome its advent, as heralding the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. What has hitherto been to most of us a ¢erva-incognita. 

It is tobe regretted that Mr. Griffis should have devoted the first portion 
of his work to elucidating the early history of Japan; a history so imbedded 
in fable, and to a great extent so clearly mythological that it is difficult to 
derive much reliable information from its pages, even in the way of inference. 
The most important fact to be gathered from their traditions, is that Japan 
was originally inhabited by a race called the Ainos; a people whose tradi- 
tions represent them as of Asiatic origin, and whose descendants are still 
found throughout the empire forming an inferior or servile class. These 
Ainos woul appear from their physigue to be an entirely different race from 
the Japanese proper, and of a physionomy neither Mongol nor Cushite, but 
rather Semitic, if we may agree from their thick set muscular figures, full 
beards, bushy black hair, level eyes and thick straight noses with upturned 
open nostrils. In fact with the illustrations in Mr. Griffis work, we can trace 
a certain resemblance between the Ainos features and those of Arabs and 
also of the Celtic Irish, the branch of Aryan family in which Semitic ele- 
ments predominate. That the Ainos, whoever were the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Japan, were at one time in a very primitive condition appears from the 
following passage : 

‘“* The evidences of an aboriginal race are still to be found in the relics of the stone age 
in Japan. Flint, anon and spear heads, hammers, chisels, scrapers, kitchen refuse and 
various other trophies-are frequently excavated, or may be found in the/Museum or in 
homes of private persons. Though covered with the soil for centuries, they seem as though 
freshly brought from an Aino hut in Yerzo.”’ p. 29. 

fhe Ainés appear to have occupied the large or northern Islands, and 
probably came from Siberia. The southern islands, Shokokf’ and 
Kinshin, were evidently peopled by mixed races from Southern Asia. Where 
the Japanese people originated can be determined only by inference, as their 
own traditions ascribe to them a Didnée origin ; but as they first landed in 
Kinshin, which lies directly opposite to the Corea, is probable from the fact 
as well as from the similarity of their physical conformation, that they were 
of the same race as the Chinese and Coreans. Their supremacy in the 
islands was not established without hard fighting. 

“ The traveller to-day in the northern part of the main island may see the burrows of 
the Aindés bones slain by Japanese armies more than a millennium ago.” p. 28. 

It is difficult to follow the history of Japan prior to the sixth century, A. 
D., not for want of materials which are abundant, but from the immense 
amount of fable with which it is intermingled. The ancient Japanese 
appear however to have possessed a moderate degree of civilization, a theo- 
cratic government, a religion which they called Shinto, and which seems to 
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have been a mixture of sabaeism and fetichism ; mamoge institutions not 
unlike those of the early Hebrews, are unwritten literature of poems and 
hymns, and a system somewhat akin to the feudalism of the Middle Ages. 
Female sovereigns were not uncommon among them, and one of the names 
most eminent in their history is that of the Empress Jingu. 

In the sixth century a vast emigration appears to have set in from 
Corea, bringing with them many elements of an advanced civilization in the 
way of arts, sciences and written literature, together with the Buddhist 
religion. In the eighth, occurred the invasion of the Mongol Tartars, which, 
though repulsed, remains a terrible memory to the present day. In the 
fifteenth and sixtheenth centuries Christian missionaries and Dutch and Por- 
tuguese merchants found their way thither, but after a century of struggle 
were finally exterminated, though the impress which they left has not yet 
entirely disappeared. This was the last attempt at foreign intervention 
until the opening of intercourse with America, through Commodore Perry, 
in 1853. The great changes which have occurred in Japan since that event, 
and particularly the revolution of 1868 and its results are matters of con- 
temporary history. 

‘“* The objects of the revolution of 1868 have been accomplished. The shoyunate and the 
feudal system are forever no more. The mikado is now the restored and beloved emperor. 
The present personage, a young man of twenty-four years of age, has already shown great 
independence and firmness of character, may in future become as much the real ruler of his 
people as the Czar is of his. The enterprise of establishing Shinto as the national féte has 
failed vastly and ignominiously, though the old Shinto temple have been purged and many 
new ones erected, while official patronage and influence give the ancient cult a fair outward 
show. Buddhism is still the religion of the Japanese people, though doubtless on the 
wane.” p. 322. 

We are sorry that “The Mikado’s Empire” did -not reach us at an 
earlier date, for it contains many passages which we should have been glad 
to extract for the benefit of our readers. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing the description of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the 
Patriarchs and Nimrod, Babylonian Fables and Legends of the Gods, from 
the Cuneiform inscriptions. By GEORGE SMITH. 8vo, pp. 314. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 


This production is unfortunately premature. That the Assyrian tablets 
contained records of numerous legends which sufficiently resembled the 
Scriptural anecdotes to show that traditions of a similar character existed 
at a period anterior to Moses, had already been established ; but the only re- 
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cord which has been sufficiently deciphered to be intelligible is the story of 
the deluge, which has been already published in full by the same author ina 
previous work. However valuable his discoveries may ultimately prove, 
the reader will probably derive little satisfaction from anything that he may 
find in the present translation. They are so utterly fragmentary that nothing 
can be distinctly gathered from them beyond a general statement of the 





existence of a chaos prior to the creation of the universe. It is at present 
difficult even to guess the meaning of the portions of the tablets which are 
translated. Any one can see the impossibility of constructing any consecu- 
tive narrative out of such fragments as “The god Sar pari . 
When to the god—— Certainly I will cover—— from the day that 
those angry thou didst speak,” which is the translation of one of 
the tablets supposed to contain an account of the creation. (p. 67). The 
history of the formation of the heavenly bodies is made sufficiently intelli- 














gible; but the creation of living things and of man can only be guessed at 
from such passages as 























* %* * “And the god Nin-si-ku caused to be two-— the assembly of creeping 


things he caused to go—— flesh beautiful—— 
—— pure presence.”’ p. 7b. 

The references to the fall of man are altogether fanciful ; although it is 
possible that something of the kind may be discovered when the translations 
are complete, yet in the portions which are here laid before us there is no- 
thing to sustain the author’s theory. So with the Cutha tablet, which is so 
mutilated as to be utterly unintelligible, and the legend of the seven wicked 
spirits, which had been already given in “ Assyrian Discoveries” and was 
not worth repeating. Many ofthe fragments published in this book, besides 
their utter incoherency, have no connection with the ostensible subject of 
the book—namely, to show the analogies between the Chaldean inscriptions 
and the book of Genesis. There is certainly nothing in the Scriptural narrative 
corresponding to the sin of the God Zu, or the story of Lubara, which would 
seem to be a figurative account of the pestilence. So with the fable of the 
animals, which are too hopelessly mutilated to present any connected idea. 
The fragments supposed to refer to the Tower of Babel may possess some 
value when fully translated, which at present they are not. Little more 
can be gathered from the adventures of Izdubar beyond some faint allusions 
to the mourning for Tammuz and (perhaps) the origin of the story of Diana 
and Actaeon. An exception should be made in favor of the tablets in which 
he visits Hasisadra, the Assyrian Noah, and receives from him the history 
of the flood ; but all this had been already translated in “ Assyrian Dis- 
coveries.” 





We are fully sensible of the services which Mr. Smith has rendered and 
still continues to render the cause of ancient history by his researches 
in the cuneiform literature of Assyria; but cannot but regret that he 
should have been in such haste to give to the world discoveries which, by 
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reason of their crude and imperfect condition, are of little, if any, use. Had 
he waited until his translations were sufficiently complete to present a 
tolerably consecutive narrative, he would then have been enabled to interest 
and instruct his readers, and attract them to a study from which the present 
work is calculated rather to deter them. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Roman d'une Américaine en Russie. Accompagné de lettres originales. 1\6mo., 
29 


pp. 336. Bruxelles: A. Lacroix et Cie. 1875. 

It is not many years since the social world, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was agitated by the announcement that a grand duke of Russia had been 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of theft. The motives assigned for 
this theft were various, but it was generally intimated that it was done at 
the instance, or at least to supply the extravagant demands of his morga- 
natic wife, an American, popularly known by the name of Fanny Lear. In 
this work we are favored with the other side of the story: the lady’s own 
version ; and it will be difficult to read her account without a strong con- 
viction that the circumstances as related by her are substantially correct. It 
is certain that the Russian government dreaded her revelations, for she was 
arrested at the same time with the grand duke, and owed her release only 
to the prompt and energetic interference of the American minister in Russia. 
Having failed in its efforts to restrain her person, its next exertions were 
to suppress her book ; and in this respect it was so successful that the pub- 
lication of the work, and even its circulation, were prohibited in France. 
The lady has, however, succeeded in telling her story ; and whatever esti- 
mate the reader may form of herself, it will be impossible not to admire the 
delicacy with which she has handled a very difficult subject. 

The object of the authoress in giving the work to the public is, avowedly, 
self-justification. Having been openly accused, and generally believed 
guilty of participation in the theft of the jewels, she boldly comes forward 
with a statement of the truth, averring that 

‘“* Le silence n’est généralement qu’une excitation au persiflage contre l’offense pu- 
blique, c’est partout non seulement un droit, mais un devoir de se défendre publiquement.”’ 
p. viii. 

In defending herself she has also very ably defended the grand duke; 
or at least exonerated him from moral responsibility for his acts. There 
can be little doubt that he was a kleptomaniac, and still less that the whole 
affair was, if not arranged, at least ably exp/oité by the Russian government 
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with a view to the rupture of the American connection, and constraining 
the grand duke into such a marriage as was contemplated for him. 

Independently of the jewel story, this book possesses considerable in- 
terest in the interior view which it presents of life at St. Petersburg ; a life 
with which we are less familiar than that of any of the European courts. 
The visit of the authoress to Russia was in the first instance a simple 
pleasure trip, undertaken under the impulse of a curiosity which seems to 
have grown up with her from childhood. She appears to have encountered 
difficulties at the outset which, had she been superstitious, would have 
seemed a forewarning of what was before her. Overcoming these various 
difficulties, she was at last enabled to reach St. Petersburg bya special 
order of the very Général Trépoff by whose orders she was ultimately com- 
pelled to leave it. 

The greater part of the volume is, in fact, a description of the sights and 
amusements of St. Petersburg, in which our authoress appears to have in- 
dulged extensively, both before and after her acquaintance with the grand 
duke. Some of these are of the ordinary character, diversified only by the 
peculiar habits of the people ; others are of a nature which could not be 
found out of Russia. Such is the Maison Dorrots, a restaurant “ construit 
en serre-chaude” (p. 35), and the entertainments given by the gypsies and 
the moujicks. Such, in a very different style, are the peculiar Easter cere- 
monies, which are singularly picturesque, and unlike any that are to be 
found elsewhere. 


* Toute l’église était plongée dans l’obscurité. Vers minuit des chants de la plus céleste 
harmonie se firent entendre. Peu 4 peu l’enceinte s’embrasa de lumiére et je vis apparaitre 
des milliers de femmes en robe blanche, et d’hommes en grande tenue. C’était un spec- 
tacle éblouissant. 
Aussit6t que sonna minuit, l’év@que cria en se tournant vers la foule * Christ est 
ressuscité !" Et d’une seule voix, toute l’assistance répondit : ‘ C’est vrai! Christ est 
ressuscité !’"’ 
A portion of the book is devoted to the campaign against Khiva, in which 
the grand duketook a prominent part, and from which he wrote several 
letters to the authoress, which are published in full; but as he seems to 
have borne no active share in any of the battles, and to have taken little 
notice of the peculiarities of the country, his letters are neither amusing nor 
highly instructive. The account of the marriage of the grand duchess 
Marie to the Duke of Edinburgh forms an interesting episode in the work. 
Some idea of the magnificence displayed may be formed, when we are ap- 
prized that the diamonds worn by the Empress alone amounted in value 
to from five to six millions of dollars—twenty-eight million francs. The 
bride herself wore a crown of diamonds which, it is stated, is borne by every 
grand duchess on her wedding day, and also by the brides of the grand 
dukes. The Duchess of Edinburgh is described as possessing “de quoi 
, 


charmer si on ne la regardait pas longtemps.” (p. 215.) The Princess of 


Wales is represented as pretty and attractive ; but what will English readers 
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say to the description of the Princess of Prussia, the eldest scion of the 
British throne ? 

“La Princesse de Pr.... servait de repoussoir 4 ses voisines ; sa figure dépassait elle sa 
mise, ou sa mise sa figure? Je ne pourrais le dire, mais il est certain que le rouge ne lui 
allait nullement, et que, sans la dentelle qui marquait la transition, on n’aurait pu dire ov 
commencait la chair ni ou finissait le velours.” pp. 274. 

The main interest of the story centres, of course, on the concluding in- 
cident and the light thrown on it by previous occurrences in the career of 
the grand duke. There can be little doubt that his mind was from the very 
outset partially unhinged. This appears from the childish paroxysms of 
rage to which he was subject, and of which an alarming illness was the 
ordinary result. It appears again in the no less childish enthusiasm with 
which he plunged into the business of furnishing his new palace, filling it 
with every possible object, merely to sell them afterwards and recommence 
the work of furnishing anew. 

‘*La manie de vendre, d’acheter, d’échanger ¢tait quelque chose d’incompr¢hensible ; 
il prenait A condition tout ce que les marchands lui envoyaient ; puis, il se défaisait tout A 
coup de ce qui cessait de lui plaire, et mélait 4 tort et a travers les objets qui lui restaient.”’ 
p. 259. 

It appears more strongly than ever in the frantic demonstrations with 
which he received the determination of his jailers to keep him permanently 
separated from Fanny Lear. At the same time we cannot but respect the 
firmness with which the authoress resisted the traps laid to induce her to 
give evidence of his insanity. Her answer was always 

‘**Tl est aussi sain d’esprit que vous méme; je sais bien qu’il est atteint de la klepto- 
manie, mais il n’y a rien de plus.” p. 313. 

he prompt intervention of the American Minister obliged the Russian 
government to treat the c¢toyenne with respect,and she appears to have suf- 
fered nothing worse than banishment, after a few days’ imprisonment, and 
the very disagreeable fvopos of the French newspaper reporters. The un- 
fortunate grand duke, on the other hand, appears to have been shown no 
mercy. Clad like a moujick, kept at the most degrading labors, treated 
with the brutality applied to all lunatics in countries imperfectly civilized, 
and with open disrespect even by his subalterns in the army, he appears to 
have suffered enough to expiate his crime tenfold. The whole story is 
difficult to realize, yet few will read it without a conviction of its truth. 

One fact will impress itself with certainty on every reader of the book ; 
that Russia, with all her brilliancy, learning and external elegance, enjoys a 
civilization little more than superficial; and that the government of Alex- 
ander is still, in point of liberty, justice or humanity, not so many degrees 
advanced beyond the periods of Peter the Great, Elizabeth or Catharine II. 
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Annual Report of Massachussetts Commissioner for 1875. 
Reports of Insurance Litigation, 1876. 


Essays on the art or science of cheating the widow and the orphan. 


In these days, when we are so constantly surprised and pained with 
accounts of widows and orphans left without resource by the insolvency of 
insurance companies, which were their only resource, or the astuteness and 
want of principle of companies that have ingenuity to detect flaws in 
policies, and money to combat them, it is not surprising that a prejudice, 
unjust though, not altogether unfounded, should have grown up against the 
principle of life insurance itself. That such is the case is unfortunately too 
evident, from the reports of insurance superintendents and commissioners, 
by which the diminution of the number of those who have adopted this 
method of providing for the future is clearly noticeable. Under these 
circumstances it becomes incumbent on us to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that the abuse of an institution is no argument whatever 
against the institution itself; and that while it has always been our habit to 
point out the shoals on which many have been stranded, and warn the 
incautious against those companies whose statues, when divested of the false 
attractions which they display in the shape of manufactured assets, affords 
little or no security for the deluded policy holders, and those others, perhaps 
less dangerous but even more censurable, who habitually contest the pay- 
ment of their just debts, and subject their policy-holders to protracted and 
unnecessary litigation, we have still more persistently been earnest advo- 
cates of the principle itself ; believing firmly that life insurance, worthy 
of the name, is the best protection against the changes and chances of 
this uncertain world. 

The principle on which life insurance is based is so clear and simple 
that the numerous misconceptions on the subject would be astounding to 
one who does not bear in mind the facility with which this error multiplies 
itself. We have all one certainty, namely, the fact that we must die, and 
are all without certainty as to the time when we shall die. But while the 
appointed time of every individual is uncertain, the number of deaths which 
will occur in a given space of time has been made measurably certain. We 


can tell with tolerable accuracy, for instance, the number of persons who 


will die within a year; though whether you or we or any particular indi- 


viduals who are at present in ordinary health and under no circumstances 


of especial danger will be among the number, it is, of course, impossible to 
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tell. Life insurance is founded on a combination of these certainties and 
uncertainties. 

If a sufficient number of individuals agree to subscribe annually a certain 
sum as long as they live, in order that on the decease of any one among 
them a specified portion of the fund thereby created may be applied to the 
support of his widow and orphans, the calculation of chances has been so 
perfected as a science that it can be estimated, with almost a certainty, what 
percentage paid by each will secure the permanency of a fund sufficient for 
the purposes required. In almost every instance, as a matter of fact, the 
amount received in premiums largely exceeds the sums which the associa- 
tion is obliged to pay out ; by which means the fund continues to increase, 
enlarging the security of those who look forward to it, and securing a 
remuneration for those who have in the first instance advanced the necessary 
funds. Life insurance would, therefore, be the securest kind of investment, 
were it not for certain circumstances which we propose presently to point 
out. 

At the same time the fact should be remembered that it does not profess 
to be a paying investment. Not only does the money paid out in the shape 
of premiums make no return to the policy-holder, but it is in itself so much 
actually taken out of his income. The ultimate return, however, is of a 
much more valuable character. It isthe certainty that when the time comes, 
which must come to each holder, his widow and children will be provided 
with a means of support of which no power can deprivethem. His creditors 
cannot touch it, for it has never been his. When we consider how many 
men, after leading a life of affluence, are reduced td sudden poverty and 
plunged into debt, perhaps at the very close of their lives, we shall feel that 
the importance of this security cannot be over-estimated. 

The reason that, with all these advantages, the business of life insurance 
presents so decided a decline can be found in the greed of gain which, in so 
many instances, has obtained possession of the minds of stockholders and 
managers. Not content with the moderate and certain profits to which they 
are entitled, the spirit of speculation, which is the bane of our country in 
many instances, possesses them; and they invest the funds entrusted to 
them in uncertain ventures which pay large interest, and enable them to 
secure ample dividends, but leaves a terrible uncertainty as to the ultimate 
security of the capital. With the same object—the appearance of a large 
surplus which will enable them to declare large dividends—they increase 
the figures in their reports by large returns of assets of the class mentioned 


in a former number; assets for whose existence we have to depend on the 


a 
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good faith of the company, and which are, in many cases, grossly ex- 
aggerated, if not altogether worthless. When the actual available capital 
of the company has become so much diluted that a collapse seems inevitable, 
then adroit speculators not unfrequently secure a longer lease of life by re- 
insurance in some other company, amalgamation, reorganization, or some 
device of the kind, whereby the confidence of the policy-holder is still 
further abused, and fresh premiums gathered into the pockets of the same 
parties, though perhaps under a new name. 

Before turning our attention to the operations—creditable or discredit- 
able—of any particular companies, we deem it our duty to inquire what 
dire necessity has compelled the Massachusetts commissioner to withhold his 
report of last year’s work until August? Thisis not what we have been wont 
to expect from the public functionaries of Massachusetts. It were less matter 
if when the report comes, at the eleventh hour, it were worthy of the intelli- 
gence of that enlightened commonwealth. But when we compare Mr. 
Rhodes’ discussions of insurance with those of any of his predecessors, it 
would seem as if the former had been taking almost as long a nap as Rip 
Van Winkle, and become a little weak-minded at the close. As for his at- 
tempts at analysis, they are melancholy failures ; still more abortive are his 
criticisms, if, indeed, anything he has furnished us in the brochure before us 
was intended to be aught more critical than what might be supposed to 
please the class of companies that most deserve to be criticised. 

But we shall not be the less willing, for all this, to present to our readers 


whatever we find in Mr. Rhodes’ report, which we believe from our own re- 


searches, to be correct, and which we regard at the same time as tending to 
give policy-holders, or those intending to become such, any definite idea of 
the present condition and prospects of life insurance. That the following is 


of this character we cheerfully admit : 


“The table giving the income, expenditures, assets, liabilities and balances of the 
several companies, December 31, 1875, shows a general improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the companies. The companies of this State have added $434,237 to their net 
surplus during the year, and increased the ratio of assets to liabilities from 113.02 in 1874 
to 114.02 in 1875. The income is $256,385 less than the previous year. Other items have 
increased as follows, viz., assets, $1,808,446 ; liabilities, $1,374,209; expenditures, $140,510. 
Excluding from the comparison the items of the Universal and the Provident Savings com- 
panies, which were not given in the last report, we find that the companies of other states 
have increased their surplus $3,823,914. The ratio of assets to liabilities i$ 109.83 for 1874. 
The total income is $1,633,018 less than the previous year. Other items have increased as 
follows: assets, $24,354,268 ; liabilities, $20,530,362 ; expenditures, $513,053.” 


Now, so long ago as December last, we announced substantially the 


same results which we have italicised in the above extract. Again in our 


June number we verified our views from the report of the New York super- 
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intendent. Nor did we overlook the progress of the Massachusetts com- 
panies ; or of such of them as made such. Thus, fer example, we exhibited 
the condition of one as follows :— 

** We certainly could use no better illustration for any useful purpose than the case of 
the New England Mutual Life. Well, how do the assets ot this company stand in the official 
table? A few periods of figures will be the best reply. Thus, under the head of * real 
estate,’ we have $1,336,334.23 ; under that of ‘‘ bonds and mortgages,” $2,234,142.22 ; under 
that of ‘‘ other stocks and bonds,”’ $6,527,680.50, &c. We might mention several other 
kinds, including U. S. stocks, all of which are fully equivalent to the value which they 
represent. When we add to tbis that the total assets set opposite to the name of that com- 
pany in the New York Report—in a line with the solid items.we have mentioned—are over 
fourteen millions, we think we have satisfied every intelligent impartial mind that the great 
New England Company continues worthy of its name and fame.” 

We think then we can claim to be at least six months in advance of Mr. 
Rhodes, even in regard to the Massachusetts companies; especially in 
reference to the character and value of their assets. Nor were we less 
mindful in showing the good results accomplished in other States—in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as well as New York. Thus, referring to the 
American Life, we proceed : 

** But its record in the corresponding department of Pennsylvania is such as enables it 
not only to dear the above test, but also to leave a wide margin to meet any additional fair 
test. Its guaranteed bonds of various kinds amount to nearly half a million ; its mortgages 
and real estate to nearly three millions ; itsown real estate to $321,500.00,” &c. 

Discussing the same facts contained in the above extract from the Massa- 

chusetts report, we refer to the New Jersey Mutual Benefit thus: 

“Subjected to the test we have applied to its worthy compeers, it presents the following 
significant results: bonds and mortgages, $12,821,812.20; U. S. Stocks, $1,821,710.00 ; other 
stocks and bonds, $9,169,755.63,”’ &c. 

Turning to New York companies in the same number, and using the 
same test, we mention such facts as these: 

** Nor has the * hard times ’ made any change in the characteristic integrity of its course. 
In the table already quoted from we find opposite to the Continental, under the head ot 
bonds and mortgages, $1,301,377.50 ; under the head of U. S. stocks, $585,516.25 ; under real 
estate, $822,385.15 ; loans on stocks as collaterals, $309,505.00, &c. Every one of these items 
is substantial—worth every penny it represents ; and the Continental’s total of such assets 
amounts to $6,229,484.83.”’ 

One extract more, and we take leave of this branch of our subject. It is 
almost superfluous to commend the value of the assets of the exemplary 
Manhattan Life ; we merely want to show in this instance that we were con- 
siderably in advance of the Massachusetts commissioner in announcing to 
the public that there are companies which have scarcely been retarded in their 


progress in well doing by the “hard times;’ and we can show at the same 
time that we make no other distinction between New York companies and * 
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those of other cities than that founded on justice and right—the distinction 
between merit and demerit. 


** Thus, its (the Manhattan’s) ‘ bonds and mortgages’ are estimated in the official table 
at more than five and a-half millions ($5,505,803.67.) * * * * * 
Assurance or Pawn Office plan we have never heard any intimation of the fact. Among 
the other items in the table are ‘ U. S. stocks and securities,’ $447,135.25 ; loans on stocks 
and collaterals, $904,311.84, &c. Now, if it be taken into account how careful and cautious 
the Manhattan is in accepting risks, it will be easily understood that a total of such assets 
amounting to nearly ten millions ($9,977,473-17), constitutes an ample provision for all 
probable or even possible contingencies. Fifteen years have now elapsed since we com- 
pared the Manhattan Life and the New England Life with each other, pointing out some 
sterling qualities which they possessed in common. Amid all the changes and fluctuations 
which have occurred during that period, we may ask, which of those qualities has either 
company lost, discarded, or violated ?’’ 


But to resume our criticisms and give some illustrations on the other 
side. 

The reprehensible practices glanced at in our prefatory remarks 
were aever more fully instanced than in the disgraceful exposure 
made a few years since of the condition of the American National Life 
of New Haven. The circumstances of this case are too fresh in our 
readers’ minds to require more than mere mention at present; but it has 
been recalled to our minds by the fact that this same company appears to 
be actually doing business afresh under the title of the National Capitol 
Life of Washington, D.C. The experiences of a policy-holder which have 
been lately brought to our notice will perhaps illustrate what we have been 
saying more fully than any remarks of our own. 

It is now nineteen years since Mr. George A. de Freitas took out a policy 
for $5,000.00 in the American Mutual Life. This company was afterward 
transformed by re-insurance or removal of assets into the American National 
Life and Trust Co. M.de Freitas, supposing that the new name was as- 
sumed merely on account of the company’s assumption of trust business, 
continued to pay his premiums regularly until January, 1876, when he was 
sent a receipt for his last premium in which it was stipulated that he ac- 
knowledged and accepted the transfer of his policy tothe National Capitol 
Life of Washington, D.C. Declining to accept the receipt, he was informed 
that the new company had no liabilities, and a capital of $150,000.00 on de- 
posit with the department of the interior at Washington. On writing to 
the secretary of the interior he learned that the company in question had 
not a cent deposited in that department. This National Capitol Life also pre- 


tended to have a deposit of $100,000.00, with interest, in the New York in- 


surance department, whereas on inquiry it appeared that neither the 


American Mutual nor the American National Life of New Haven, nor the 
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National Capitol Life of Washington, has or ever had, a deposit in that depart- 
ment, and that the deposit of $100,000.00 made by the amalgamated 
National Life of New York would be appropriated solely to the payment of 
policies in that company. 

This seems trying enough ; but in the face of all these disclosures, Mr. 
Noyes coolly persisted in demanding the surrender of M.de Freitas’ policy 
in exchange for a new one in the National Capitol Life, refusing to pay any 
surrender value for the old policy or to give receipts for the premiums paid 
unless the policy-holder consent to the exchange demanded. The unfor- 
tunate policy-holder, who has paid out over $3,000.00 in premiums, finds 
himself now stranded between Scylla and Charybdis ; compelled to elect 
between the infinitesimal dividend which he may secure on his old policy 
and the prospect of total loss in case he accept the new. 

This may appear an extreme case; but when we look over the returns 
of many supposed solvent insurance companies, how many do we find 
whose condition, were we to deduct from their returns the same assets 
which in this New Haven company were found to be of so little real worth, 
would appear in a condition hardly more encouraging to their policy- 
holders? When we deduct from $754,937.21 the surplus returned by the 
Knickerbocker, for instance, the single item of $2,820,069.91 consisting of 
“premium notes, loans or liens on policies in force,” we find an actual im- 
pairment of capital exceeding two millions of dollars; in other words, the 
liabilities of that company would exceed its assets by that amount. Yet 
who, after all, knows what reliance may be placed on such securities as the 
one last mentioned? We know what, in case of the company’s insolvency, 
they would prove worth ; and we know what, in the case of the New Haven 
company of many aliases, they did prove worth. Nor will it improve the 
case that the Knickerbocker in its advertisements boldly announces its 
assets at $8,000,000.00, and its surplus at $1,000,000.00. The advertise- 
ment, although a tempting lure for gulls, is entitled to little respect in com- 
parison with the sworn statement, and were it even received as accurate, it 
would not materially alter the state of affairs. 

What, onthe same principle, can we think of the Metropolitan Life, whose 
surplus of $32,484.06 is as a drop in the bucket compared with such items 
of assets as “ premium notes $374,969,” “ cash $39,250.34,” “ uncollected and 
deferred premiums $317,325.32,” any one of which items is sufficient to 
extinguish the paltry surplus, and most of them large enough to absorb it 
many times over? Of the Home Life, whose assets of the same character 


amount to over $150,000, or nearly double its reported surplus? of the 
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Brooklyn Life, whose “ premium notes” and “cash” exceed a half million 
while its surplus is not much above a quarter? or of the American Popular 
Life, of whose assets $26,513.03 consist of loans on lowa and Wisconsin 
property, and U.S. publishing stock, not worth, on its own showing, more than 
$32,900.00 ; $130,607.32 in premium notes; $155,852.48 in cash ; and 
$153,155.42 in uncollected premiums? in all $458,128.25, or considerably 
more than half the admitted assets ; and with all these, shows its capital 
stock impaired to the extent of $104,219.09? Comment is unnecessary. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life coolly, and we think unjustifiably, omits 
from its return any statement of its paid-up capital, and returns simply a 
“gross surplus on policy-holders’ account” of $6,811,700.07.. How much of 
this is capital, and how much a net surplus capable of being diverted into 
the pockets of stockholders, we are not informed. The motive for this ret- 
icence can, however, be readily divined when we find that the premium 
notes alone amounts to $6,730,567.50, or within about $80,000.00 of the 
“gross surplus,” while the difference is more than balanced by such items 
as “ cash, $1,077,578.57;” “interest due and accrued, $1,617,059.97 ;” “ un- 
called and deferred premiums, $40,316.21.” Amounts sufficient to swamp 
not only the net surplus usually employed in paying dividends, but the 
entire gross surplus, including the capital, whichis all on which the policy- 
holders have to depend. 

Our attention has recently been drawn to the Provident Savings Life, 
which, although one of the “ small fry,” if we may judge from the meagre- 
ness of its returns, has contrived, within the very first year of its existence, 
to impair its capital to the extent of $17,843.42 Its income would have fallen 
proportionably short of its expenditures had not the management taken the 
precaution to dvrrow $9,959.00, which, being credited to the income, gives a 
small balance of $5,634.64 in its favor. As to the impairment of its capital, 
it is given without any deduction for such items as “cash $5,318.06,” “un- 
collected and defered premiums $10,189.02,” in all $15,507.08, which, added 
to the acknowledged $17,843.42, would make an impairment of $33,350.50, 
or the full amount of its liabilities. In other words, the company has no 
genuine, reliable assets beyond the original amount of its capital, which is 
subject to a reduction for the whole amount of its liabilities that exceed 
one-fourth of the said capital. What security have policy-holders who in- 
vest their premiums in such a company? 

The mischief done by insurance companies of this character is not limit- 


ed to the losses incurred by policy-holders who invest in them. It 


extends much further. The number of apparently solvent companies that 
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have suddenly proved unequal to the payment of their just debts, and 
the existence of others whose ability, when put to the test, may prove 
equally unsatisfactory, has a demoralizing effect on the reputation of life in- 
surance as an institution. Persons who see what evil has been effected and 
what is to be apprehended, are apt rashly to conclude that life insurance is 
in itself a fraud ; and not only withdraw their patronage from companies 
which there is good reason to doubt. but refuse to insure in any company 
whatever. It is of no use to point out to many of these people the unde- 
niable fact that there are insurance companies which will stand any test of 
solvency or of honesty which may be applied. Their alarm has been excited 
and they dread to have anything to do with insurance companies of any kind, 
believing that they are only paying out premiums without any hope of an 
ultimate return. 

The responsibility for the evil report which has fallen on life insurance 
does not, however, rest exclusively on the companies of whose solvency 
there may be a question. There are other companies who, notwithstanding 
the enormous assets which they continue annually to report have done as 
much, if not more, to create a prejudice against the institution. We allude 
to those which make a principle of contesting the payment of every 
policy that falls due, on any pretext that they can possibly devise. The 
usual pretext of which they avail themselves is the failure of some condition 
which has been inserted in minute letters in the policy, or the pretence that 
some question has been answered untruly or perhaps inaccurately ; the 
questions being in many instances mere traps laid for the unwary applicant 
in the hope that by some slip of memory, or some misunderstanding of the 
purport of the enquiry, he may lay himself open to the charge of misrepre- 
sentation. When these devices prove insufficient, companies of this char- 
acter fall back upon the past life of the deceased, rake up every little incident 
in his history, and bring accusations of every kind against his private life, 
his morals, his habits, or anything else that they can use as an instrument of 
terror. It is by no means necessary that the allegations which they advance 
should be such as they are certain to substantiate ; for in not a few instances 
the widow, unaccustomed to business, and confounded by charges of whose 
foundation sheis utterly ignorant ; or perhaps reduced in circumstances and 
terrified by the prospect of a long and expensive lawsuit, is only too ready to 
compromise for some small portion of her claim, and the’ company pockets 
the difference by the simple expedient of practising on the fears of a helpless 
woman. What renders the oppression more flagrant is that in not a few of 


these instances the life policy was not taken out at the desire of the insured ; 
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but the act has been extorted from him as a condition of obtaining a loan on 
bond and mortgage which his securities required, and: which he was in- 
formed could be obtained only on the condition of his insuring his life in 
the company. Instances of this sort must be fresh in the memory of all our 
readers. We need only refer to the cases of Ripley administrator against 
the Mutual Life, Heilbrok against the New York Life, the Equitable Life * 
against Stevens, and Wheeler against the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
a suit brought by Myra H. Wheeler on two policies issued by 
it to John G. Vose. Vose held these policies for the benefit of his minor 
children of whom he was the general guardian. He paid the premiums 
regularly until 1873, when, by reason of insanity, he omitted to pay the 
premium or call for a dividend of $210.00, to which he had become 
entitled in January of that year. He was financially well able to pay the 
premium, and had any notice been sent to his house, the members of his 
family would undoubtedly have seen to its payment. But the company 
preferred to remain quiet, in order that when the policy should fall due, 
which was imminent, it might avail itself of the plea of non-payment, to in- 
sist that the policy had determined, Unfortunately for the company, the 
court was of a different opinion, and decided that no insanity, being the act 
of God, was a valid cause to present a forfeiture.4 

Equally honorable and creditable was the defence of a similar nature set 
up by the Home Life in the action brought by Pierce in the supreme court 
of Illinois. The assured had taken what was called a “non-forfeiting 
policy ;” in fact all the letter-heads used by the company had the words, 
prominently displayed, ‘“ Every policy non-forfeiting.” It was, however, 
provided in the policy that unless the premium were paid when due, on the 


notes given for such premium, the policy should be void. It was customary 


* It seems the operations of the Equitable, much greed as they evince, do not inspire 
much confidence in the more intelligent and sagacious portion of its policy- holders, for 
there is an action pending at this moment which charges its managers with recklessly 
squandering the funds in their charge in pompous display, and in certain speculations which 
need not be mentioned here. We have not seen the text of the complaint but we are in- 
formed that it demands that a receiver be appointed. If such be really the fact we cannot 
deny but there seems good reason for it. Some of the Equitable managers have become so 
big with their own importance that they fancy they can set their policy-holders as well as 
public opinion in general at open defiance. 


+ It was quite in character with the general course of the Connecticut Mutual to raise 
the question urged in the suit brought against it by Babette Wolff in Canandaigua ; where 
the insured, having denied in his application that he was addicted to the use of alcoholic 
beverages, the company endeavored to contest the policy on the ground that his was a 
alse representation, because it was shown that the insured drank wine and spirits in 
moderation, though not addicted to them as a habit. 
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for the company to forward to the assured each year before the premium 
became due, a statement of the amount due with a new note for execution. 
A few days before the last premium became due the assigned was taken ill, 
and died in about three weeks, the premium having fallen due in the mean- 
time, but the usual notice not having been sent to the insured, the com- 
pany contested the policy on the ground of non-payment of the premium, 
although without the notice the insured could not possibly have known the 
amount that he had to pay, not knowing the amount of the dividend with 
which he was entitled to be credited. The court, however, held differently, 
and decided that the company could not insist on a forfeiture until it had 
given notice to the insured of the amount which he was required to pay.* 

This system of oppression has been happily rendered impossible for the 
future, in this State, by an act passed May 15, 1876, prohibiting any life com- 
pany doing business under the laws of the State from declaring any policy 
forfeited for non-payment of premium or interest, unless a notice in writing, 
stating the amount due and when due on such policy, and the place where 
such premium or interest may be paid, shall have been mailed, postage paid, 
to the party insured at his last post-office address, not less than thirty, nor 
more than sixty, days next before such payment becomes due, according to 
the terms of such policy. 

The fact to which we desire particularly to call attention at present 
is the influence which these companies produce on the minds of parties 
desiring insurance. Many of these have too much intelligence to be 
affected by the discovery that many companies supposed solvent are 
really in a very precarious condition; for they justly reason that dangers 
of this character can be avoided’ by proper investigation into the re- 
sponsibility of any company in which they propose to take out a policy. 
But the behavior of these wealthy companies naturally shakes their confi- 
dence to the foundation. “ What hope.” say they, “ have we of securing the 
comfort of our families if, after our death, every little flaw is to be sought 
out with a microscopic eye, and errors which we could have easily remedied 


* We cannot, however, feel much astonishment at the unconscionableness of any defence 


from a company, of whose course we have had such a glimpse, as is furnished by the follow- 
ing decision : 


‘““ Where an applicant gives an agent, soliciting insurance, true answers to the ques- 
tions, and he so far modifies and condenses them as to make them Jalse, the de- 
fendant would be estopped from challenging the correctness of the answers, as 
modified ; and the answers, nominally proceeding from the assured, would be regarded as 
the act of the insurer.— Baker, Home Life Insurance Company ; decided March 21, 1876, 
New York Court of Appeals. 
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had our attention been called to them, are to be brought up against our 
families when we are powerless to repair them ; and charges of all natures 
brought up against our reputations which we are no longer able to refute ? 
Are we not purchasing for our families merely a course of protracted and 
expensive litigation rather than comfort and repose?” This is the thought 
that deters many sensible and intelligent men from insuring their lives. It 
is a pity that they have no friends to point out to them that these companies, 
although far too numerous, are as exceptional as those of the kind first 
mentioned ; that there are sufficient of undoubted integrity which can be relied 
upon, honestly to pay every policy which they believe to be due ; and only to 
contest those where the fraud is so apparent that to pay them would be an 
act of positive injustice to the honest policy-holders. 

We have so often pointed out those of this class that it is needless to do 
so here. It is sufficient to say that one appropriately represents the best 
characteristics of this island, another the best characteristics of the New 
England States, &c. 

Chis unprincipled habit of contesting the payment of policies on the 
most trivial pretexts is, however, by no means confined to the life companies. 
We have a recent and notable instance of the same practice in the case 
of Florence M. Gibbs against the Queen Fire, a Liverpool company 
doing business in this city, and into the condition of whose assets we may 
presently find it convenient to inquire. This company was sued on a policy 
which had become due by the destruction of the property insured. Whether 
it had really any defence to the claim does not appear ; at all events, it 
refused to pay and rendered an action necessary. The motive*of this be- 
comes evident when we find that it set up by way of defence that, being a 
foreign corporation and non-resident in this State, it was not responsible to 
the State’s jurisdiction and could not be sued’ in its courts ; and this in the 
face of the fact that the legislature expressly enacts that a foreign insurance 
company, as a preliminary to doing business in this State, shall designate 
an attorney or agent therein, upon whom process in any action commenced 
against it may be served, and that the company had designated such an 
agent and that process in the action had been served upon him. We do not 
know what defence the company had to the claim in this suit. We do not 
know, in fact, that it had any ; for the loop-hole on which it evidently relied 
was its immunity from State jurisdiction. We would simply ask what re- 
liance can be placed on the good faith of a company which avails itself of 


such methods to escape payment? which is willing enough to insure citizens 


of the State and property in the State, and receive their premiums for so 
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doing, but which when called upon to make good its losses boldly replies, 
“Tam not subject to the jurisdiction of the State, and therefore you cannot 
make me pay, exgo I will not pay.” We are glad to see that the Court 
of Appeals treated this shallow plea with the contempt it deserved. 

The course adopted by the Queen Fire on this occasion may render its 
financial condition a matter of some interest. Let us see how it stands. It 
owns some real estate—the report does not say where—but in all probability 
in Liverpool. It holds bonds and mortgages—probably on English pro- 
perty, at all events we have no evidence that it is on property within reach of our 
State authorities. But by far its largest item is its stocks and bonds—of which 
about one-half isin United States bonds—a very portable security, easily sent 
out of the country—and the other consists entirely of English and Canadian 
stocks not known in our markets. Its loans and stock collaterals are also 
all in foreign securities. Its other assets are of the usual kind—premium, 
notes, accrued interest and cash in bank. The surplus which it reports is 
considerably less than the amount ofits foreign securities. Is it not tolerably 
clear that in case of financial difficulty the policy-holders would be entirely 
without resource against the company beyond the amount required to be 
deposited under the laws of the State, which generally proves insufficient to 
pay the policy-holders ? 

While on the subject of foreign companies, we must speak of one, 
whose position, though of long standing, has of late created considerable 
uneasiness among those who should be good judges. The Liverpool, 
London and Globe comes before the public with a flaming return of over 
twenty-four million of assets, of whose availability for the purpose of 
American policy-holders it offers no evidence whatever. It holds real 
estate, where?— bonds and mortgages, where?— its stocks and bonds 
amounting nominally to over seven millions, all or nearly all in English 
railway and steamship shares, and debentures of whose actual value we 
know nothing, and many of which, it is boldly asserted, have sunk below 
fifty per cent. at home and are not marketable here. Its “cash” is all 
deposited in the United Kingdom; its other assets consist of loans and 
policies, annuities and railway debentures, interest and rent accrued, 
uncollected premiums, and over five millions of property in the hands of 
trustees abroad! A \arge part of these assets belongs to the life department ; 
how much we cannot devine; and the company, whose business in this 
State is strictly fire, positively refuses to tell. 

The liabilities of this company, exclusive of capital, amount to over 


twenty-one million of dollars ; of these, twelve million are on its life policies, 
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and nearly six million more, a liability to the Globe annuitants. On what 
standard are these estimates made? What are the reserves appropriated to 
meet them? On these subjects we are left in total darkness. How much 
of the capital of $1,968,760.00 is for the protection of fire policy-holders in this 
country, and how much is subject to the claims of the life policy-holders in 
England ? 


There are two or three facts, however, with regard to the company of very 
marked significance. The surplus which it returns, exclusive of capital, is 
$1,283,035.97. But among the assets we find an item of $1,029,557.96 for 
“annuities, life and reversionary interests purchased by the company.” 
The fire losses paid might, with as much propriety, have been put down 
as an asset. If this deduction were miade, the surplus is reduced to 
$253,478.11. But when we find in addition that $5,814,076.88 is in the hands 
of trustees abroad, and that $582,280.23 consists of premiums in course of 
collection, it becomes manifest that there is a great gap somewhere in the 
assets of the company, or at least in such as are available in America, which 
requires to be carefully investigated. 

The present system of calculating the re-insurance reserves, now known 
as ‘‘ unearned premiums,” at fifty per cent. on unexpired risks, and p70 rata 
on those running more than one year, has been by several fire companies 
made an engine of abuse which calls for reformation. It has been suggested 
that some of the companies, desirous of making as favorable an appearance 
as possible, direct their agents to deduct their commissions from the amount 
or rates of premiums in their returns. Consequently the company at once 
returns a smaller commission account and a smaller re-insurance reserve 
than it would otherwise have done, while its actual financial position is in 
no way improved ; and at the same time the security of its policy-holders is 
very materially diminished, while its dividends to its stockholders are pro- 
portionably increased. This fact may throw some light upon the mystery 
how so many fire companies which, like the Arctic, the New York tna, the 
Knickerbocker Fire and the Metropolitan Fire, have made expenditures 
largely in excess of their income, still return a tolerably fair seeming surplus 
of assets over liabilities. 

It is curious to remark how often, in footing up the various items of as- 
sets and liabilities, income and expenditures, the management of some com- 
panies avail themselves of the device vulgarly known as “ robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” ‘Take the case of the Knickerbocker Fire, which, although its 


expenditures have exceeded its income in the enormous sum of $15,027.31, 


contrives to return a surplus of assets over liabilities of $70,121.15. This 
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is, of course, on the assumption that the real estate, which is its principal 
item, is of the value estimated in the report—a presumption whose justice 
is best known to the management itself. But despite this assumed surplus, 
which it appears emboldened the company to pay out $56,000,00 in divi- 
dends, we find among its items of expenditure “ interest on borrowed money 
$335.42. Now this amount of interest represents, at the usual rates, a prin- 
cipal sum of $4,791.71, which the company seems to have been obliged to 
borrow to meet its current expenses ; yet during the same period it has paid 
out $4,400.00-—nearly the whole amount borrowed—in “ donations to offi- 
cers and clerks,” which, it should be observed, are in addition to the salaries 
paid those individuals, amounting to $19,571.58. We should like also to 
know what constitute the “sundries,” which amount to $1,455.81. Whena 
company is avowedly fifteen thousand dollars in advance of its income, such 
expenditures as these should be made the subject of a strict account. 

Look again at the Metropolitan Fire. This company returns a surplus 
of only $25,664.36 ; but when we come to examine the items, we find among 
them “cash $11,849.00,” “premiums in due course of collection” $18,190.69, 
“bills receivable,” which are not at all admitted assets in life companies, 
though it would appear that they are in fire, “ $2,608.00,” “ interest due and 


accrued $982.75,” “rents due and accrued $1,000.00 ;” in all, “ $34,602.44,” 
or nearly nine thousand dollars more than the surplus, consisting of ques- 
tionable assets. When we turn to the income and expenditure returns, we 
find a different story. The excess of expenditures over income is in this in- 
stance $18,434.31 ; and when we look into the items we find not only $30,- 
000.00—an amount exceeding the surplus—paid out in dividends, and 
$27,128.33 in salaries and other charges, but a gross item of $20,126.08 
returned as miscellaneous expenses. Why are the items of these “miscel- 
laneous expenditures” to an amount which actually covers the excess of 
expenditures over income so sedulously suppressed? Have the policy- 
holders no interest in knowing the mode in which so large a portion of their 
money is expended ? 

The results of this species of manipulation have seldom been more 
forcibly illustrated than in the recent collapse of the Penn Fire in 
Philadelphia, a company which up to the last moment bore as fair a record 
as any of those of which we have been speaking. The history of this com- 
pany, as succinctly given by the commissioner, throws considerable fight on 
the way in which those assets are manufactured and what they are really 


worth. 


The Penn Fire commenced business in August, 1872. Its capital 
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was largely composed of mortgages accepted in payment of stock subscrip- 
tions, with an understanding on the part of the mortgagers that interest was 
not to be exacted, but to be paid from the dividends declared on the stock. 
Here we have an explanation of the item “interest due and accrued ” which 
figures so largely in insurance reports. As the stockholders became dis- 
satisfied their mortgages were returned to them on the surrender of their 
shares, and these shares reinvested in mortgages of less value. The report 
of the company for the year 1875 returned a handsome list of assets and a 
surplus of $14,774.59. As its expenditures largely exceeded its receipts it 
was for that reason thought expedient by the commissioner to suspend its 
business. An investigation followed, when it was ascertained that the re- 
port had represented all the securities at values which they did not possess, 
and included $12,000.00 in railroad bonds which did not belong to the com- 
pany at all. Here then was a company, transacting for three years an exten- 
sive business, paying all its losses, preserving a fair reputation, making a 
goodly show of assets on paper, claiming at the very last to have an unim- 
paired capital and a surplus beyond its liabilities, yet in reality so rotten 
that it could not re-insure its outstanding policy-holders. 

Are there no companies here, still making a decent show, of which the same 
facts may be predicated with as much truth as in the case of the defunct Penn? 
Our readers would do well to lay this to heart, and shun the allurements of 
all companies whose assets they find on investigation to be made up of 


securities nominally representing money, but in reality establishing the 


absence of it. 
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80. 


** Michigan as our Model University,” sup- 
plement to, 147-160-—-rage and frenzy, 147- 
real point at issue, 149—conduct of faculty, 
150-—comments of journalists, 151-154— 
Hellmuth College, 155— Catholic Semin- 
ary, Niagara, 76.—other Catholic colleges, 
157—colleges in Pennsylvania and New 
York, 158-—defunct institutions, 159. 


Uikado, Empire of, reviewed, 383-385. 


Mohammed and his institutions, article on, 
201-228—different estimates of, 201—char- 
acter of his mission, 202—-the Ca’aba, 203— 
his family, 74.—marriage, 204—religion of 
his day, 205—retirement, 206—first disci- 
ples, 207 fundamental doctrines, 74. - 
progress in Mecca, 208—-in Medina, 209— 
new marriages, 76.—Mesra, or midnight 
journey, 210—its effect, 211 -Hegira, 212— 
Kebla, 213—proclaimed king, 214— purifies 
the Ca’aba, 76.—poisoned, 215—death, 76. 
burial, 216—-his character, 74.—the Koran, 
217—doctrine of the Supreme Being, 218— 
of the last judgment, 219—of paradise, 74. 
—of eternal punishment, 220—of angels, 
7#6.—of other supernatural beings, 221— 
Scriptures, 74.—resurrection and predesti- 
nation, 22a—reverence, *4.--prayer, 75.— 
ablutions, 223-—-almsgiving, 74.—fasts, 7d. 

-feasts, 224—pilgrimage, 74.—law of mar- 
riage, 225—succession, 74.—criminal law, 
1j.—review of Mohammed’s work, 226— 
his faith, 74.—legislation, 74.—code of 
morals, 76. Mohammedanism of the 
Turks, 228. 


Ombres et vieux murs, reviewed, 381-383. 


Princifia, or Basis of Social Science, re- 
viewed, 167-170. 


Puffers, critics versus, article, 62-81—quali- 
fications of puffers and critics, 63—pop- 
ular opinions as to, 64—instance of Soc- 
rates, 65--Diogenes, 74.—Aristotle, 15.— 
Lucian, 74.—Longinus, 66—Lucullus, 67—- 
ancient satirists, 68—Juvenal, 69— Persius, 
76.—Luther, o—V oltaire, 76.— Bacon, 71— 
English «...1cs, 44.—Macaulay, #5.—Cole- 
ridge, 72—German criticism, 74— Menzel, 
75-80. 


Race, the coming, criticised, 181-183. 


Roman d'une Américaine en Russie, re- 
viewed, 387-38y. 


Schools and Colleges, our Representative, 
article on, 331-371—-Zoroaster’s precept, 
332—Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, 74.—Mas- 
sachusetts, superiority of its institutions, 
333—-Harvard, 76.—its character under 
Prof. Felton, #4. —under Dr. Eliot, 334 
honorary degrees conferred by, #4.— Wil- 
liams College, 335—its publications, 4. 
‘Amherst, 336—Adams Academy, 74. — its 
faculty, 76.—female institutions, 337. 
Gannett institution, 340—Maplewood, #4 
—Connecticut, 340—colleges and prepara- 
tory schools, 341—-Selleck school an hon- 
orable exception, 74.—female schools, 342 

New Jersey, 74.—-its colleges, 343— Bur- 
lington Female College, 344—Pennsyl- 
vania, 345—Lafayette College, 446—Muhl- 
enberg, 74.—-La Salle, *4.—Polytechnic, 
347—Rugby Academy, 74.— its peculiar- 
ities of construction, 74.—Irving Female 
College. 348—its catalogue, 74.—Pennsyl- 
vania Female College, 349—Wyoming 
Seminary, 350—Chegaray Institute, 74.- 
Supplee Institute, 74.—New York State, 
35t—Syracuse University, 7.—Our Lady 
of Angels, 352—comparison between, 74, 

the monks and Jesuits, 353—other Cath- 
olic colleges, 354—Manhattan, 355—esti- 
mates of, 76.—Rock Hill, 356—Jesuit col- 
leges, New York, 356—their improvement, 
76.—Riverview Academy, 357—Alexander 
Institute, 74.—Portchester Collegiate In- 
stitute, #4.—Rostan School, 358—Mlles. 
Charbonniers. 359—Poughkeepsie Fe- 
male Academy, 74.—Hudson Young La- 
dies’ Seminary, 74. 

Science and religion, conflict of, article on, 
51-62—facts the foundation of all knowl- 
edge, 51—conflicting views rise from as- 
sumptions, 52—religious sentiment in- 
herent in human mind, 53—belief in a 
Deity intuitive, 74.—not affected by phys- 


; 
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ical science, 54—logic of nature, 55;—pro- 
vince of science, 56—theological method, 
7é.—harmony between science and theol- 
ogy, 57--induction and deduction, 7.-- 
attempts to reconcile science and theol- 
ogy, 59-61. 


Snark, hunting of, criticised, 178-169. 


Songs of religion and life, criticised, 179 
181. 


Swift, Jonathan, life of, reviewed, 164-166. 


7 rade, ethics of, article on, 242-272—sig- 
nificance of money, 243—prejudice against, 
243-244—effects of destitution, 245—the 
laporing classes, 75.necessarily govern- 
ed by thinkers, 74., note—labor problem, 
247, mote—conceptions of a higher civiliz- 


ation, 247-—-Christian system, 248—mod- 
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ern bad tendencies, /4.—self-sacrifice, 7d. 

redundancy of capital, 249—its evils, 250 

-self-interest, 251— buyers and sellers, 
252—runners and agents, 253—secrecy and 
deception, 254—patent medicines, 74.- 
drugs, 255—business men, 255-259—other 
side to question, 256, zo¢e—early training, 
257—deception and sharp practice, 262 
rates of interest, 74., mote—capital and 
labor, 263-265—rights of property, 26 
relative earnings of capital and labor, 
266-269— high interest rates, 269—remedy 
possible, 270-272. 


Three Girls of the Revolution, reviewed, 
177-178. 


Voltaire, anecdotes of, 119-123— story of 
Pope’s mother and, 120—of the Earl of 
Peterborough and, 121—his coronation in 
Paris, 123. 
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SUPPLEE INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 1713 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 





Family Boarding and Day School. Twenty-second year com- 


mences September 20. Circular contains particulars. 


Rev. B. 1. SUPPLEE, A. M. 
Mrs. E. H. SUPPLEE, 


PRINCIPALS. 








Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., 
unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family Pupils enjoy all 
the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and cultivated home. The 
Twenty-third Year will begin Wednesday, September 27, 1876. 

For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 

Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principal, 


69 Cuester Square, Boston, Mass. 





JN. NEWBROUGH, D. D. ra 


No. 128 West 34th Street, . _- 
Mechanic al Dentistry. 


All kinds of AR TIFIC sr AL TEETH made very 
quickly. Also Deformed and Disfigured Faces 
restored. 





Persons from the Country and neighboring towns, can 
make engagement beforehand, have their Sets of Teeth made 
here in time to return home same day. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ALWAYS ‘ON HAND AND FRESH. 
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THE REVIEW. 





No. LXII—Sepremser, 1875. 


Tue Decuine anv Risgz oF Civit MarriaGs. 

Lessons or A Hunprep YEARS. 

VivisecTion : oR, CRUELTY AS AN Exact SCIENCE. 

Tue Purrinc ELement in ovr HiGHEerR Epucation. 

Pre-nistoric GREECE. 

SHADE-TREES IN OUR LaRGE CITIEs. 

Cuarves O’Conor AND THE CourRT oF APPEALS. 

Minor Notes AND COMPARISONS. 

Reviews AND CRITICISMS. 
Belles-Lettres—History—Education. 

Aprenpix: Insurance—Goop, Bar AND INDIFFERENT. 

Inpex to Votume XXXI. 


No. LXIII—Decemser, 1875. 


ZOROASTER AS A LEGISLATOR AND PHILOSOPHER. 

SociETY AND ITS CONTRADICTIONS. 

ALEXANDRIA AND ITs LIBRARIES. 

A BacHELor on Woman’s RiGuts. 

Our SENSATIONAL PRESENT-DAY PHILOSOPHERS. 

CotoniaAL Paper Money. 

Tue Ev_per Struve as AN ASTONOMER AND MATHEMATICIAN. 

Tue PHCENICIANS AND THEIR VOYAGES. 

Our CLassIcaL AND ScrentiFic HiGHer TEACHING. 

Norices AND CRITICISMS. 
History—Belles-Lettres—Education— Miscellaneous. 

Appgenpix: INsuRANCE—Goop, Bap Anp INDIFFERENT. 


No. LXIV—Makrcn, 1876. 

Tue Greek Lyric Poets.--Pinpar. 
Our Pre-nistoric ANCESTORS. 
MICHIGAN AS OUR Mopet UNIVERSITY. 
BRAHMINISM : ITS ORIGIN AND History. 
Our WHOLESALE MANUFACTORIES OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 
Tue ANcIENT ETRUSCANS. 
SnerirF CONNER AND HIS DEPARTED FRIEND TWEED. 
Ovr Rar_roap Monopo.igs AND MoNnopo_istTs. 
Lire AND CHARACTER OF AARON Burr. 
Notices AND CRITICISMS, 

Belles-Lettres—Science—History— Education. 
AppENpDIx: InsuRANCE—Goop, BaD AND INDIFFERENT. 
InpEx To Vo_ume XXXII. , 


No. LXV—Jung, 1876. 
PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA. 
Tue Ernics or Lasor. 
Tue Cone ict oF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
Critics versus PuFFERs. 
Tue Ga.s, CeLtts anD Kymri. 
Wat AUTHORS HAVE BEEN PERSECUTED: WHAT PAMPERED. 
MADAME DE STAEL. ° 


SuppLEMENT TO “* MICHIGAN AS OUR MopgeL UNIVERSITY. 
Notices AND CRITICISMs. 
InsuRANCE—GoopD, Bap AND INDIFFERENT. 
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~MLLE RosTAN S 


French, English and German 


ral 





a) 


Hoarding ayd Ray School, 


FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


REMOVED TO 


NO, 1 EAST 4ist STREET, 


Cor. Fifth Avenue, 


RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 29. 


A thorough English collegiate course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the FRENCH and 


other modern languages. 
HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 
Are the distinguishing features of this School. 


SINGLE ROOMS FOR THOSE WHO APPLY IN TIME. 


WSsic 1AM DEP ARTE Ne 


IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


Prof. S. B. MILLS. 
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Extracts from Leading Journals. 

“Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed 
in the Mational have established an almost personal feeling of respect and 
esteem between its readers and itself. Of this kidney are the views ex- 
pressed by the author of the paper in the present (December) number on 
‘Our Millionaires and their Influence.’ The writer puts into words what 
many of us have been feeling for a long time, that the sluicing of money 
into the channels guided by a few capitalists is going to have the gravest 
effect upon national honor and progress.”—PAiladelphia Bulletin. 


“The editor, Edward I. Sears, LL.D., has a scholarly mind coupled with 
a critical spirit, which gives the Review a decided character and a value 
above those which never express a decided opinion, but shift with the cur- 
rent. There is a wholesome spirit of freedom presiding over its columns 
which the thoughtful will appreciate. The country needs the National 
Quarterly, for it is, sw generis, moving in an orbit peculiarly its own.”— 
Providence Post. 

From the Boston Globe. 

“Two articles have given us great amusement, that on ‘The Puffing 
Element in American Literature,’ and that on ‘ Pope Alexander VI’ * * * 
We have read the article with roars of—we trust—innocent laughter. There 
is something in American Roman Catholics which strangely distinguishes 
them from their Italian brethren who profess the same faith. They can 
swallow anything ; the Italian variety of the species is more critical. Still, 
we patriotically stand by our countrymen; and shall hereafter inscribe Pope 
Alexander on the list of our saints. There are ugly charges against him, 
such as licentiousness, incest, and murder, but we concede that the writer 
in the National Quarterly has shown that they are ill-founded. It is to be 
said that the editor of the Review, Dr. Sears, while consenting to print the 
article, emphatically repudiates its conclusions. He, as a thinker and scholar, 
is inclined to the common opinion of civilized mankind, that Alexander was 
a scamp rather than a saint.” 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“ Broad, liberal and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the 
functions of a high order of journalism by piquant criticism and reviews of 
current events.” 

“The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and 
occupies a position almost exclusively its own.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Tt is a model of good taste and good sense, of sound judgment and 
pure diction, of earnest scholarship and patient research, of critical ability 
and enlarged liberality. It is positive without being dogmatic, and fearless 
without being unjust. If Dr. Sears had done nothing more than to expose 
the insurance quackery of the day, as he has done, he would be entitled to 
the everlasting gratitude of those whe have the same affection for charla- 
tanism, clap-trap and humbug, that the devil has for holy water. We hope 
he will live long to carry on his crusade against trickery and fraud, and that 
shabby underwriters may writhe under his inflictions till the whole brood 
becomes extinct.”—Baltimore Underwriter. 
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Miles. Charbonniers’ 
FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING AWD DAY SCHOCL 


— FOR — 


YOUNG LADIES, 
Ne. 36 BAST 33th SRREBT, 


eH WRantie 
(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris.) 


Re-opened September 23. 








Although French is the language chiefly spoken in Mlles. 
Charbonniers’ School, and is thoroughly taught, no department 


receives more careful, assiduous attention than that of the 


KHnelish Branehes 


including English grammar, English composition, &c., which are 





under the charge of 


AMERICAN TEACHERS, 


whose qualifications are of the highest order. 











VIEW ADVERTISER. 


Maplewood Institute for Young Ladies. 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY RE 
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Pit ck 


tant from Albany, Hudson, or Springfield, and six from Boston and New York. For salubrity of climate, beauty and 
variety of scenery, Pittsfield can hardly be surpassed. ‘The long ranges of the Hoosac and Taghanic Mountains on the east, 
south and west, with Saddle Mountain on the north, enclose a valley of great fertility, in the centre of which, on a gentle ele- 
vation, overlooking the town towards the south, and the valley in every direction, stand the buildings of the Institute. 

The Institute, founded in 1841, and now completing its thirty-third year, has been for the past seventeen years under the 
charge of the present Principal. It has received pupils from every part of the United States, and a large proportion of its 
graduates have come from the Southern, Middle, and Western States. The unusually long and prosperous career of the Institu- 
tion, its high rank from the first, the important improvements from time to time adopted, and the great beauty and salubrity of its 
accessible location, have combined to draw its pupils from every state of the union, and to give it attractions which it is believed 
no other similar school presents. The Calendar for the ensuing year will be as follows: Fall Term opens on the 17th of September. 
— aie — on the ed of February, 1875. Spring Term opens on the rsth of February, 1875. Spring Term closes on the 
2gth of June, 187 
Dips Besides a Breparatory and Collegiate course of study it has an extended course in Music, on the completion of which a 

iploma is given. 
To APPLICANTS FOR OUR CATALOGUE, #¢ is cheerfully sent without charge, even when no information is given as to the 
object of the application. Such information is however earnestly solicited, together with an acknowledgement of receipt of 
Catalogue, as soon as it is received. 


I aes on the Boston and Albany Railroad, and at the northern terminus of the Housatonic Railroad, it is two hours dis- 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


/. 


incipa 


Rev. CHAS. V. SPEAR, Pr 
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HUDSON 


i 
wee hatte § 
| ate bAd A te 4 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, SOPHIA PEAKE, 


Principals, 














This Seminary, pleasantly situated in the 
village of Hudson, N. Y., has been in operation 
since 1848. The course of Instruction affords 
all that is required for a thorough and finished 
education. Particular attention to developing, 
strengthening and directing the Physical, Men- 
tal and Moral faculties of the pupils. 


TERMS FOR BOARDERS. 


Board and Tuition, in all the English branches, Latin, French and German lan- 


guages, for the school year, $300.00 
Music—Piano, per quarter ten weeks 10,00 
Guitar, “ - ° . ‘ 10.00 

Harp, m2 ” . ° : ‘ ; ; - 15.00 

Use of Instruments, . 2.00 
Drawing, Flower and Fruit Painting, each 5.00 
Oil Painting, 10.00 





REFERENCES. 


Rev. Tuzovore Bascock, D.D., Hudson. 


Henry A. DuBois, Esq., Greenport. 
Rev. I. H. Tutrie, D.D., New York. 


Hon. Darius Peck, Hudson. 


Cyrus Curtis, Esq. - Hon. Joun C. Newkirk, Hudson. 
Hon. Ciaupius Mone tt, ” Pster S. Wynkoop, Esq., 


Rev. E. S. Porter, D.D., Williamsburg. 


| 
, | i . 
Hon. Josiah SUTHERLAND, nal | Caspar P. Couitier, Esq., “ 
Cuarves H. Srott, Esq., Stockport. 


NicHoLas Vepper, Esq., Utica. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The National Quarterly Review. 





(> The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention : 


Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York, . ‘ William Von Humboldt as a Comparative 
Philologist. 
BLIND, KARL, London, England, ‘i . European Nationalities and Races : German 
View of German Unity. 
BRISTOW, Dr. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo., . . ‘ - ‘* Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass., . ‘ ‘ . Modern Italian Literature. 
DANA, ALEX. H., New York, . .  . Philosophy of Population: Popular Illusions. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland, . The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hon. D. R. LAWRENCE, New York, . . The Canadas: their Position 
and Destiny. ) 
GAILBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PGER, Dublin, Ireland, . ‘5 ‘ . Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass., ‘ . Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GORTON, D. A., M. D. i . . Responsibility of Government for Public Health ; 
Infidel Aspects of Modern Thought ; The Ethics of Labor. 
GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass., . The Turco-Greek Question ; the 
Irish Church ; the French Crisis. 
HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia,  O ; ‘ Wills and Will-Making. 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass., . i ‘ . William Pitt and his Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine, , . Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York, . . The American Bar; William Pinkney ; 


John C. Calhoun; Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky., . New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 


LLOYD, Pror. MAX. G., Boston, . * The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia, . . Lord Palmerston ; the Ruling 


Class in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney 
Smith and his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 


MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England, : . The Saracenic Civilization in 
Spain. 
MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia, . ‘ Extinct Races of America—The Mound 


Builders; Ancient Africa and its Races; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and 
whence they came. 


McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York, . A Glance at the Turkish Empire; Hungary, 
Past and Present; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 
MEZZOROCCHL, E. C., M.D., Boston, . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ Count de Cavour. 


MORSE, JOHN T., Jr., Boston, ‘ The Conspiracy of Cataline; Graham of Claver- 
house and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein. 


MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine, . . Education, etc., of Christian 
Ministry. x 
NILAN, Rev. Dr., Port Jervis, N.Y., ‘ ‘ ‘ . Present Aspect of Christianity. 


*The academic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know to 
possess such honors. 
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PAYSON, EDWARD, Portland, Maine, . . . ° ~~  . Lawof Equivalents. 

PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia, .. Danish and Swedish Poetry. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D. LL.D., London, England, ‘. Italy, Past and Present. 

PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore,Md., . . England under the Stuarts; 
Popular Botany. 

REED, JOS. S., Philadelphia, a The Parsees; Successive Conquests and ‘Races 
of Ancient Mexico ; Celtic Music; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 

RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, . . Sir Thomas More and his 


Times ; Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 


SEARS, E. I., LL.D. ° ° Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators ; 
James Fenimore Cooper ; The Nineteenth Century ; The Modern French Drama ; 
Persian Poetry; Modern Criticism; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; The 
Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men and Women of Homer; Influence 
of Music—The Opera; The Poetical Literature of Spain; Vindication of the Celts ; 
Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature; Female Education, Good, 
Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature ; The Comedies of 
Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe; The Laws and Ethics of War ; 
Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies ; Arabic Language and Litera- 
ture ; Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology ; The Insane and their Treat- 
ment, Past and Present; La Place and his Discoveries ; The Mexicans and their 
Revolutions; The Brazilian Empire; Klopstock asa Lyric and Epic Poet; Our 
Quack Doctors and their Performances ; Kepler and his Discoveries ;.Chemistry— 
Its History, Progress and Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason? Spinoza and 
his Philosophy ; Commencements of Colleges, etc. ; Pythagoras and his Philoso- 
phy ; Leibnitz asa Philosopher and Discoverer; Our Presidents and Governors 
compared to Kings and Petty Princes; Italian Poetry—Ariosto; Machiavelli and 
his Maxims of Government; The Celtic Druids; Galileo and his Discoveries ; 
Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems; Heine and his 
Works ; Newton and his Discoveries; Alfieri; Robert Boyle and his Influence ; 
The Ancient Phoenicians; Virgil and his New Translator; The Jews and their 
Persecutions ; Dante and his New Translator ; Greek Comedy—Menander ; Martin 
Luther and the Old Church ; Epicurus and his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic 
and its Council of Ten; Nicholas Copernicus; Infernal Divinities, Ancient and 
Modern; Orangeism in Ireland; Diogenes the Cynic; Vindication of Euripides; 
Erasmus and his Influence; Vassar College and its Degrees ; Sophocles and his 
Tragedies ; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule; Specimen of a Modern 
Educator for Young Ladies; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. 
Bryant’s Translation of Homer; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw 
Material ; Why the Jesuits are Expelled ; The Puffing Element in American Litera- 
ture; The University of Pennsylvania and its New Windows; etc., etc. 


SPRAGUE, A. P., Troy,N. Y., . ° ° : ‘ , . The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland, . . The Sciences among Ancients and 
Moderns. 

SUPER, Pror. CHAS. W., Ph. D., Cincinnati, O.,_ . . The Alexandrine Libraries. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y.,. - Comets and their Orbits; Nebular 


Astronomy; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 
WOODRUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn., . ri ' : The Civilizing Forces. 
WENTWORTH, Rev. E. L., Toronto, Canada, _. ; . The Works of Miss Evan 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


(DAY SCHOOL,) 


Belgium, Brussels, 65 Rue Ducale. 








Manager: Mr. VAN DER STOOK, Professor at the Normal School of Brussels. 





° 
POLYTECHNIC SECTION, PREPARATORY TO THE MILITARY SCHOOL, CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, MINING, &c.; SECTION OF HUMANITIES ; COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION; ELEMENTARY SECTION—PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, NATURAL History, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, &c. 


This establishment is renowned for the superiority of its professors, 
almost all doctors in sciences or literature, with numerous and brilliant 
successess. The pupils receive a first-class education, are well lodged, well 
nourished and well cared for. Further information will be forwarded. 

CHARGE FOR BoarDING: 1,400 to 1,600 francs per annum, or 1,700 to 
2,000 francs, holidays included. 








F. KRUTINA, 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FO RNITO RE 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 


TO THE PUBLIC AT 


GCREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 and 98 East Houston St., New York. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 








Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., Rector. 





This School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York,on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat; for healthful- 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land ; while every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR THE YOUNG LADIES. 
Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each pupil 
who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Echoes from Article on “ Puffing Element in Higher Education,” 
in last (September) Number. 


““ What in it (the Review) will attract the most attention is the paper onthe Puffing 
Element in Our Higher Education. * * Evidently this publication [the United States 
School and College Directory] is a mere advertising sheet, and thoroughly illiterate, as such 
so often are. * * That there isa vast amount of ignorant puffing in regard to educa- 
tion and every thing else in this country is not likely to be denied, though it is worth 
pointing out, but it is no proof of the worthlessness of a school, for instance, if it is spoken 
well of by an idiot.” * *—Hart/ford Courant. 





* * “This article is followed, probably by way of relief, by an amusing criticism, 
entitled ‘*‘ The Puffing element in our Higher Education,” upon an octavo volume, “* The 
United States School and College Directory for 1875,” in which almost every separate 
institution, large or small, good or middling, receives a great deal of high-flown eulogy. 
The compiler or editor of this Directory, it is shown here by numerons quotations frem his 
work, has a fine contempt for the rules of syntax.—Philadelphia Press. 





* * “ We confess that, until we read the really able article in Sears’ Review, we had 
no idea of the thinness of the intellectual strata that underlie the surface of the minds of our 
famed educators. The extracts furnished from the prospectuses of the various colleges 
and schools mentioned in the “* Directory” are sufficient to convince any sane man of the 
extremes to which humanity’s self-conceit and vanity may advance. * * Daily experi- 
ence goes far towards confirming the truth of these terse, sarcastic reflections. * * We 
thank Dr. Sears for the really able manner in which he has presented this subject. We will 
welcome him should he ever stroll this way, and, although it be our lot to be one of those 
institutions that are “‘ located”’ in Western New York, we trust that this circumstance may 
be no barrier to our progress. And should our respected friend choose to indite us a Latin 
epistle, we can guarantee that he will receive, in return, one, equally as classic in style, as 
affectionate in terms, and as correct in grammar, as are those with which, in one or two 
places (in the Review before us) he regales his readers.—Niagara Index (Catholic College 
Semi-Monthly.) 





* * ‘To all those who wish to follow the course of modern criticism, and examine 
some of the most prominent results of modern thought and experience by the aid of skilled 
analysis, the National Review, under the able and progressive editorship of Dr. Sears, ap- 
pears asa safe and pleasant guide. * * ‘The puffing Element in Our Higher Education’ 
makes out a strong case.’”” * *—Boston Post. 





“In Article IV the reader will find a special tid-bit, which he had better, like the school- 
boy, reserve for the last. If he has the smallest particle of humor in his composition, the 
writer’s dissection of ‘ The United States School and Gollege Directory for 1875 must make 


him laugh. The entire article presents as good a bit of humor as we have had for a long 


time. Take the following as a trifling example.” * *—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The Steamers of this line take the Lane Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U. S. 
N., going south of the Banks on the passage to Queenstown, all the year round. 


CELTIC, .... . Saturday, Sept. 23, at 9 A. M. 
BRITANNIO,. . Saturday, Oct. 7, at 7:30 A. M. 
GERMANIO, . . Saturday, Oct. 21, at 7:30 A. M. 
CELTIC, .... . Saturday, Oct. 28, at 1:30 P. M. 


FROM WHITE STAR DOCK, PIER No. 52 NORTH RIVER, 


The Steamers are uniform in size and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloon, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms are amidships, where the noise and motion are least 
felt, affording a degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea. 


RATES.—Saloon, $80 and $100 gold. Return tickets on favorableterms. Steerage, $28. 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply at the Company’s Offices, 


No. 37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


g A. M.—Cincinnati and Chicago Day Express. Drawing-room Coaches 
to Buffalo, and Sleeping Coaches to Cleveland and Chicago. 


10:45 A. M.—Express Mail for Buffalo and the West. Sleeping Coach to 
Buffalo. 


7 P.M. (Daily)—Pacific Express for the West. Sleeping Coaches through 
to Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chicago, 
without change; also Hotel dining-cars to Cleveland and Chicago. 


Trains leave Chambers Street Dapet, N. Y., for Newark, 6:45, 8:30, 10:45, 11:30 A. M.; 
3:15, 5:15, and 6:15 p.M.; and 12 midnight, Saturday nights only. Sin AYS, 9:15 A. M., 6:30 
p.m. Rutherford Park and Passaic, 6:45, 7:30, 10 A. M., 12 MOON; 1:45, 3, 3:45, 430, 5:15, 6, 
6:30, 8:15, 10:30, 11:30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A. M.; 1:45, 6:30, 11:30 P. M. Paterna, 6:45, 
7:30, 8:30, 10, 10:45, 11.30 A. M., 12 MOON; 1:45, 35 3215) 3245) 4:30, 5, 5:15, 6, 6:15, 6:30, 7, 8:15, 
10:30, 11:30 P. M. Saturday nights only at 12 midnight. Sundays, 8:30, 9.15, 10 A. M.; 1:45, 
6:30, 7, 11:30 P.M. Suffern, 6:45) 7:30, 10, 10:45 A. M.; 3:45, 5, 6, 7, 11:30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 
10 A.M.; 6:30, 7, 11:30 P.M. Cornwall, 7:30, 9 A. M.; 3:30, 4.30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30 a. M. 
Newburgh, 7:30, 9, 10:45 A. M.; 3.30, 4.30 P. M. Sundays, 8:30 a.m. Warwick, 7:30, 10:45 
A. M.3 4:30 P. M. ingston, 3.30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30a.m. Goshen, 7:30, 9, 10:45 A. M.; 3:30, 
3-45, 4:30, 7 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A. M.; 7 P.M. Middletown, 7:30, 9, 10:45 A. M.; 3:45, 
:30,7 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A.M.;7P.M. Theg A.M. and 4:30 Pp. M. trains connect wit 
New York and Oswego Midlaud Railroad, at Main Street. Port Jervis, 7:30, 9, 10:45 A. M.; 
4:30,7 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A. M., and 7 P. M. 











Tickets for passage and for apartments in Drawing-room and Sleeping 
Coaches can be obtained, and orders for the checking and transfer of Bag- 
gage may be left at the Company’s offices, Nos. 239, 401, 529, and 957 Broad- 
way ; No. 2 Court Street, Brooklyn, and at the Company’s Depots. 

Express trains from the West arrive in New York at 7:25 a.M.; 1 40 and 
7:55 P. M. 

JNO. N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, NEw York. 
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Inman Line.—Mail Steamers. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 


CITY OF RICHMOND, . . Saturday, Sept. 30, at 2 P. M. 
CITY OF BERLIN, nigh Sneek Saturday, Oct. 14, at 2 P. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER,.. .. Saturday, Oct. 28, at 1 P. M. 


FROM PIER 48, NORTH RIVER. 


CABIN, $80 and $100 gold. Return Tickets on favora- 
ble terms. STEERAGE, $28 currency. Drafts issued at 
lowest rates. 





Saloons, State Rooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms 
amidships. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 and 33 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


Lehich Valley Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PASSENGER TRAINS. 


Leave Depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. at 











7 A.M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Beaver Meadow, Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Mount Carmel, Wilkes- 
barre, Pittston, Elmira, etc.,connecting with trains for Ithaca, Auburn, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the west. 

1 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Tunhannock, etc., 
making close connection for Reading, Pottsville, and Harrisburg. 

4 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, stopping 
at all stations. 

6.30 P. M—Night Express (daily) for Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Elmira, etc., connecting with trains for 
Ithaca, Auburn, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the West. 
Pullman’s sleeping coaches attached. 


General Eastern Office cor. Church and Cortlandt Sts. 


CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup’t and Eng’. 
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CUNARD LOWE. 


NOTICE. 


With a view to diminishing the chances of collision, the steamers of this line take 
a qqecties course for all seasons of the year. On the outward passage from Queenstown 
to New York or Boston, crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 latitude, or nothing to the north 
of 43. On the homeward passage, crossing the meridian of 50 at 42 latitude, or nothing to 
the north of 42. 


The British aud North American Royal Mail Steamships, 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT CORK HARBOR. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


SCYTHIA, Wednesday, Sept.27. | BOTHNIA, Wednesday, Oct. 11. 
ALGERIA, Wednesday, Oct. 4. | ABYSSINIA, Wednesday, Oct. 18. 
And every following WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY from New York. 


Steamers marked * do not carry steerage passengers. 


Rares oF Passace.—Cabin $80, $100, and $130, gold, according to accommodation. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favorable terms. 

*  Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Europe at very low rates. Through bills of 
lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. For freight and cabin assage, apply at the Company’s Office, 
No. 4 Bowling Green ; for Steerage passage, at No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnrT. 


FOR SAVANNAH, GA. 
bec to ge te 














Creat Southern Freight and Passenger Line—Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia and Atlantic 
and Culf Railroad. 


Two Steamships per Week. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

GEN’L BARNES, Captain Cheesman, Wednesday, Oct. 4, from Pier 16, E. R., at 3 P.M. 
aves f Ferris & Co., Agents, 62 South Street. 

SAN JACINTO, Captain Hazard, Saturday, October 7, from Pier 43, N. R.,at3 P.M. 
Geo, youre Agent, 409 Broadway. 

H. LIVINGST N, vaptain Mallory, Wednesday Oct. 11, from Pier 16, E. R., at 3 P. M. 
Murray, Ferris & Co., Agents, 62 South Street. 

SAN SALVADOR, Captain Nickerson, Saturday, Oct. 14, from Pier 43, N. R., at 3 P. M. 
Geo. Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 


Husurauce by this Line One-half per cent. 


Superior accommodations for passengers. Through rates and bills of lading, in con- 
nection with Central Railroad of Georgia, to all points. Through rates and bills of lading 
in connection with the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad and Florida steamers. 


GEO. YONGE, Agent, 
Central Railroad of Georgia, No. 409 Broadway. 
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PORT CHESTER 





ommercial § Collegiate Itustitute, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR TWENTY BOYS. 


C. WINTHROP STARR, Principal. 





Port CHESTER, as regards its social advantages, its surround- 
ings in Natural Scenery and its healthful atmosphere, is one of 
the most desirable residences in the country. 

Ir 1s StruaTEeD in Westchester Co., N. Y., a short distance 
from Long Island Sound, and bordering on the Byram River. 

COMMUNICATION WITH NEw YorK by New York and New 
Haven Railroad. ‘Thirteen times daily. ‘Time, one hour. 

THE GROUNDS OF THE INSTITUTE comprises four and a half 
acres and are on a retired section of the main avenue. 

Tue GYMNASIUM, THE MILITARY DRILL, and (in season) 
Boating under the supervision of the Principal, or one of his 
judicious assistants, are provided for the pupils. 


THE OBJECT OF THE INSTITUTION IS, 


First.—To secure to its members, as far as it is possible, a 
substitute for Home is the constant parental supervision of the 
Principal and his family, and in the persistent cultivation of the 
domestic affections. This, of course, includes moral and religious 
training. 

Sreconp.—To educate to the fullest possible extent each mem- 
ber for an honorable entrance on that department of life on which 
he is to enter on graduating from the Institute, be it mechanical, 
commercial, or collegiate, or for West Point or for the Naval 
Academy. 

THe Principat has had twenty years experience. He was 
for fourteen years connected with the well-known Commercial and 
Collegiate Institute of Yonkers, having been the Vice-Principal 
thereof for seven years. He has been Principal of the Hastings 
aad Port Chester Institute for six years. He is assisted in the 
various departments of the Institute by gentlemen of eminence in 
their respective professions. 


TERMS from $350 to $400 per annum. 


For further information, or Catalogue, address the Principal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


“ Pour bien apprécier cet écrivain il faut le comparer a ses devanciers 
dans la littérature critique américaine, et l'on verra quel pas immense qu’ il 
fit faire—Za Presse, Paris. 

This periodical approaches nearer in design and execution to the great 
English standards, the Edinburgh, the Westminster, the London Quarterly, 
Blackwood’s, the Dublin University, &c., than any other American maga- 
zine or review.—Piiladelphia North American, 

“Tl (the editor) a mérité Vestime de nos savans par d’importants 
travaux comme critique sur la haute éducation, aussi bien que la littérature.” 
—/ndépendance Belge, Brussels. 


“The National Quarterly Review, of which Dr. Edward I. Sears is 
editor and chief contributor, is by far the best of all our American quarter- 
lies, and is at least equal to any of the English. Brilliant, learned and 
strictly impartial, it has from its very commencement waged ceaseless war 
against every species of bigotry and intolerance, fraud, corruption and 
imposture.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 








More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, 
and it certainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.—Zondon Daily News. 

“The most remarkable paper is ‘Our New York Scientists and their 
Remarkable Discoveries,’ which reviews Professor Chandler and his rela- 
tions to the American Institute, and is authority for a statement that there is 
scarcely a restaurant of any extent in the city to which there is not attached 
a scientist of the class alluded to as ‘analytical chemists.” —New York 
World. 

“La clarté, l’ordre, la précision du style; ce que les Anglais appellent 
humour, et par fois lironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le Nationa/ 
Quarterly Review au-dessus de tout autre journal littéraire américain.”— 
Le Pays Paris. 


“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to 
no similar periodical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability, 
and indefatigable labor of Dr. Sears, its originator, editor and largest con- 
tributor, are we indebted for a publication in all respects honorable to 
American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated with com- 
prehensive knowledge and impartial criticism, and whether the judgment of 
the editor accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its can- 
dor and fair presentation.”—Boston Post. 


“It is at once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all 
their (the American) periodicals.”—London Spectator. 

“The paper on ‘Our New Scientists’ fairly takes the, hide off, in its ex- 
posures of the blunders and foolishness of Prof. Chandler, the president of 
the New York Board of Health.” * *—Boston Globe. 


It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, 
like the “ National Quarterly Review,” possesses the courage to unmask 
false pretentions, and both the ability and disposition to improve the public 
taste.—ZLdinburgh Scotsman. 


The “ National Quarterly,” which Dr, Sears directs and manages, is a 
very Columbiad. It may not always hit the mark, but when it does, the 
splinters fly in all directions, and the battlements erected by error are crum- 
bling into ruin —Piladelphia Age. : 
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GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS sold by all Stationers. HENry Hor, Sole Agent, 91 Fohn Stree 
New York. 





t=" Two Dollars ($2.00) will be paid by the Editor for each copy 
of the first or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 





CONTENTS OF No. LXVI. 


SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


MOHAMMED AND HIS INSTITUTIONS, 

CHIEF JusTICE MARSHALL. 

THE Ernics or TRADE, 

MADAME DE GENLIS. 

Dropsy AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

BEAUMONT AND. FLETCHER. 

Our REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 

NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 

APPENDIX : INSURANCE—Goob, BAD AND INDIFFERENT. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO VoLUME XXXIIL. 


To Contributors. 


N. B.—All articles should be received at least a month before the month of publication. 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome: they will be accepted or rejected solely 


according to the:r merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, 


(@~ The maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAL QUAR- 


rERLY Review to the principal countries of Europe is as foliows: to 


England, Ireland, or Scotland, 30 cents; to France, 20 cents; to any of the 


German States, 30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 40 cents; to Italy o1 
Switzerland, 50 cents. .The subscription to any of these countries is in 
proportion to the postage —the amount WITHOUT POSTAGE being $5 a year, 
payable in advance. 

N. B.—Postage having to be paid in advance to New York City subscrib- 
ers, the city subscription is $5.25. 


The price of each back number, published two years or more, is $1.50. 


» 


t®” Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would 
oblige the Editor by letting him know when any number to which 
they are entitled fails to reach them. 





Sears & Coxe, Printers, 51 and 53 Maiden Lane, New York. 

















